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TlUYELS LN BOLIVIA. 


CriAPTEE I. 

Departure from Southampton — Arrival at Jamaica — 
Scone at the Theatre — An Execution — Slaves — St. 
TT lomas — The Continent of South Ainciica Jfirst 
appears in sight — Santa Marta — Cartagena — Chagres. 

On a briglit morning in the beautiful month 
of May, when the soft and genial atmosphere 
has served to banish from our minds the 
severities of a past winter, and its long train 
of consequences, and we become yomig again, 
and sanguine in the anticipation of warjner 
days and brighter skies, I packed up bag and 
baggage to imdortake, as a voluntaiy exile, 
for the space of three or more years, a voyage 
to the shores of the distant Pacific. I was 
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urged to the determination by a very great 
desire of acquiring a knowledge of the coun- 
tries in the New World, which had been 
wholly withheld, or but partially afforded, by 
antecedent travellers. To obtain this end, I 
gladly secured the opportunity of personal 
observation, by aeecptiug the office of 
Secretary to H. B. M. Charge <r Affaires, at 
the head-quarters of the Bolivian Eepublic ; 
and under such flattering auspices, 1 antici- 
pated every facility towards the attainment 
of the object I had in view. After tmder- 
going the painful ordeal of parting from 
friends and relatives, and bidding adieu, 
perhaps for ever, to long-remembered faces, 
I set sail from Southampton.* 

After a prosperous voyage from England, 
we drew near the beautiful island of 
Jamaica; crags, hills, mountains, and vales 
followed each other in quick succession, as 
the panorama i)assed rapidly before us. 
Every now and then a sudden ray of light 
would illuminate plantations of well culti- 
vated •eane, when the extensive works and 
comfortable habitations adjoining appeared 
in bold relief against the cocoa forest in the 
background ; whilst snugly anchored in some 
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safe creek uiight be seen a West Indiaman 
laden witli bor luscious cargo, and ready to 
depart on her homeward voyage. All at 
once our steam is stopped, a boat approaches 
with a black pilot on board. Again we 
start amidst the shoals. Port Eoyal is close 
at hand, with her sweeping batteries frowning 
b om the water’s edge. 

As we coast along within a stone’s throw 
of the shore, we pass the line of battle 
or gnai’d ship, commanded by the Commo- 
dore of the station, and near to which are 
anchoted two steam vessels of war. A 
salute is fired as a high government officer 
is signalh'd. Our course is now shaped 
within the piles, aivd iis we sweep round the 
bay or spacious harbour, wo disturb from his 
repose many a jjonderous pelican, who flaps 
his huge wings and takes to flight, then skims 
the water’s brink, and darts upon its prey. 
Another battery is passed, after which a 
forest of masts appears, and close at hand is 
seen the picturesque city of Kingston ; at*the 
back, suburban houses, cottages, and gardens 
happily blend together in the pleasifig pic- 
ture ; whilst large tracts of cultivated lands, 
amongst which beautiful Aullas are occa- 
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sionally interspersed, extend to the very 
base of the first range of hills, receiving the 
invigorating sea-breeze, which renders the 
air of this locality so particularly salubrious. 
The small town and barrack of Newcastle are 
here situated, the winter quarters of Eimopean 
troops, who remove from their high position 
in the summer time to an encampment in the 
plains beneath. 

From this range of hills toAver the moim- 
tains Avhich give such a grandeur to the 
scene, adding, by the purple richness of 
their tints, the charms of colour to the many 
other beauties of this delightful country. 
Some of our passengers had now reached 
their destination ; — I, together with many 
others, paid but a temporary visit to the 
Island, before proceeding on our way to 
Chagres. We were soon escorted to the 
Hotel of Madame Feron, Avherc I was fortunate 
enough to obtain a sleeping room facing the 
north ; a luxury which is fully appreciated in 
these southem climes. I w^as waited upon 
by a fat elderly gar^on, who seemed to be 
butler, - majordomo^ and everjdhing else — a 
gentleman of colour, as he called himself, 
and as^ black as a coal. He had lived, as 
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he told mej some time in England under the 
cognomen of Mr. Sambo Smut Miller, and 
seemed very anxious to do for me all the 
honours of “ de big house,” of which, he 
informed me he understood “ ticlar well de 
sarvice.” After indulging in a bath, and 
partaking of the luxuries of a West Indian 
breakfast, followed by a mild Havannah in a 
rocking-chah', the bill of faro of an American 
theatre was placed in my hands, which 
determined me as to the character of my 
evening’s amusement. 

In company with two or three compagnons 
de voyage^ I first of all sallied forth to tee 
the Lions of the place, and procure certain 
necessaries for our transit across the Isthmus. 
The streets and lanes of the city are, with 
scarcely any exception, as bad as they can 
possibly be, notwithstanding their all being 
built at right angles, and of a very convenient 
breadth. Good houses arc occasionally to be 
met with in Hanover Street, and the neigh- 
bourhood about it. In the High Street may 
be found large stores, outfitters, clock-makers, 
with a very average run of busioess, to- 
gether with the Commercial Hotel, which is 
now under the superintendence of a French- 
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man who was formerly cook on board one of 
the steamers. This house is conducted 
according to the American style. Every- 
thing is there enormously dear, ivith a great 
absence of real comfort. It is the great 
rendezvous of the cuptains of the Merchant 
Marine. In addition to the dismal appearance 
of the shops and houses, which seem to have 
seen better days, and ai'c now fast falling 
into decay and ruin, the town possesses a 
great disadvantage in its pavements of white 
sand, into which the pedestrian, much to 
his annoyance, is continually sinking. The 
glaie, too, from these pavements, during the 
oppressive heat of a noonday sun, is so painful 
to the eyes, that my rambles about the place 
were anything but agreeable. We bought 
a box of excellent cigars, at the rate of 12 
dollars the thousand, and then hastened home 
to prepare for dinner, and our evening’s 
amusement. 

We enjoyed our repast amazingly; the 
win^s, which did our host great credit, being 
delightfully iced, and very refreshing. We 
were kept the whole time in a perfect roar 
of laughter, from the facetious jokes, and 
amusing style of narration, of the aforesaid 
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gentleman, "who after taking the best part of 
three bottles of wine, and three or four 
glasses of French brandy, was in the highest 
state of spirits imaginable, which soon began 
to develop themselves in songs, hornpipes, 
and reels, much to our diversion. Wo per- 
suaded our recruit to accompany us to our 
box at the theatre ; but before leaving the 
house we completely metamorphosed him by 
dressing him up in some of our own clothes, 
so that he was at length turned out a regu- 
lar beau. 

The theatre was densely crowded; and 
nothing but black heads and white teeth 
were to be seen in every comer of the house, 
except in the boxes, which were well filled 
with elegant ladies, officers in uniform, and 
civilians. We were late in our arrival, and 
only just in time to witness the scene of 
Virginius raving before Appius Claudius, 
after having stabbed his child. The audience 
were very much affected, and tears were 
flowing copiously from many an eye. Miller 
had placed himself in the front of the box, 
and was beginning to participate in the 
general emotion, when all at once he was 
recognised by the negroes in the pit and' 
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gallery. They immediately open their eyes 
and mouths in astonishment, and cry out at 
the top of their voices, “ Ho ! who dat ? 
Massa Miller ?” After this there is a general 
roar of applause — shout after shout continues 
for some time, with cries of “ Bravo ! bravo ! 
— ^Hurrah ! hurrah ! — Miller for ebber ! ” 
The worthy who had attracted all this atten- 
tion most graciously acknowledges the com- 
pliment by several profound bows, and dis- 
plays, with much apparent ostentation, a 
conspicuous gold ring, which wo had placed 
upon his hand, ov(!r a white kid glove. This 
elicits still gi-cater applause. At length, 
when silence is restored, after all are pretty 
well hoai'se with shouting, some one in the 
pit begins to whistle vociferously. This sets 
Miller in a tremendous passion, who calls 
out to the offending gentleman, “ Who dat 
insult a gemman who trabble him all ober 
dc world.” This little bit of by-play was 
even too much for the gravity of the actors. 
Virginius rolled backwards and forwards, 
ready to split his sides with convulsive 
laughter j Virginia, though she had been 
first killed in due fonn, according to the sad 
denouement of the painful tragedy, showed 
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evident signs of participation in the general 
mirth, and actors and audience joined in one 
united burst of merriment. This state of 
confusion, in which hisses, hootings, and 
whistling mixed themselves with the up- 
roarious applause, seemed likely to last for 
some time ; and, anticipating a more serious 
disturbance if wc remained longer, partly by 
persuasion and partly by force, we managed 
to got our man away from the jiosition where 
his presence had so comj)letely broken in 
upon the order of the evening’s proceedings, 
and hurried him home, where we loft him, 
safe and sound at last in the bosom of his 
family. 

After the adventure of tlie evening, we 
wore discussing its strange features over a 
glass of iced sangarce and a cigar, when wo 
learnt that three black tellows were to be 
hanged early the next morning for murder, 
committed on the road to Spanish Toum. upon 
the person of a ^rpenter, who had received 
a large sum of money, and was carrying it 
home. The culprits were condemned on cir- 
cumstantial evidence alone, though the proofs 
of their guilt were very, satisfactory. This op- 
portunity of witnessing an execution Caused 
our party to determine to be present upon 
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the occasion. After a good night’s repose — 
thanks to the mosquito curtains, which effec- 
tually kept our tiny tormentors at bay — ^we 
were awoke early by the continued bustle of 
passers-by, hastening to the great square 
which was to be the scene of the awful event 
of the day. Calling up my companions, we 
were soon in motion, and joining the throng 
of persons in the street, made the best of our 
way to the great rendezvous. In the centre 
of the sj)acious square, around which were 
congregated the principal buildings of the 
2)lace — such as the church, theatre, market- 
place, and barracks for the West India black 
regiments, — avc came in full view of the pre- 
parations for the sad event which was so soon 
to be transacted. A stage and scaffolding 
had been erected, and four regiments were 
di’awn up in the square, whose glittering 
and conspicuous accoutrements were well 
contrasted with the black crowd of men, 
women, and children, who ^ad assembled in 
every part of the ‘square whence a view of the 
execution could be procured. Many of the 
women sobbed aloud, and much sympathy 
was manifested for the unfortunate criminals. 

As’ the time approached for carrying the 
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sentcnQC iuto effect, a general buzz ran 
through the crowd, and presently all eyes 
wore turned in a particular direction. In 
a cart, seated on their coffins, appeared 
the condemned criminals, dressed in white ; 
their downcast countenances and their ner- 
vous deportment plainly shoiving the pain- 
ful feelings which Avere struggling within 
them, Near them were seated the hangman 
and his deputy, together with a small escort 
of soldiers. When the cart had arrived at 
the place where the gallows had been 
erected, the tivo functionaries immediately 
sprang upon the platform, and placed a 
coffin under each drop. The poor men, 
who were about to suffer death, were so 
overwhelmed with terror at seeing the pre- 
parations which were being made, that it 
was found necessaiy to assist them in ascend- 
ing the steps. They were then placed upon 
their coffins, and the ropes adjusted; Avhen at 
a given signal, the coffins were thrust from 
under them, and the two bodies, after & few 
convulsive movements, hung motionless from 
the beam, showing that the spark of life had 
fled. 

The immense concourse of spectatoi'S weva 
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deeply interested in this melancholy, scene, 
during the whole of which a profound silence 
prevailed. Just after the fatal termination 
of the day’s proceedings, some iU-disposed 
person in tlie crowd made a sudden rush, 
exclaiming at the same time — “ Here they 
come.” This had the effect of creating a 
regular panic ; and a general scream, which 
followed, only served to increase the con- 
fusion. I found myself carried off my legs 
by the force of the mob, imagining that some 
mad bull had broken loose, so great was the 
tcn’or and alarm depicted on every counte- 
nance. On every hand I beheld women and 
children thrown doAvn, and trodden under 
foot, Avithout a chance of their being rescued • 
and before it was possible to assure the 
people that they Avere foolishly yielding to a 
false alarm, many had been seriously injured, 
if not killed, in the awful state of pressure to 
which they had been .subjected. My friends 
and myself being separated in the confusion 
of the moment, we arrived at our hotel 
singly, glad to find oui-selves and each other 
not much, the AA^orse for the part we had been 
reluctantly compelled to take in the scene 
from Avhich we had but just escaped. 
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Whilst we were taking our breakfast, poor 
Miller made his appearance, with a chop- 
fallen countenance, and a wet cloth bandaged 
roun'fl his head, complaining of a racking 
headache. He began to upbraid us with our 
conduct in making him drunk, and bringing 
upon him all the subsequent sufferings he 
had undergone. We all expressed our 
sorrow at the sad result, which we had never 
contemplated, and sincerely condoled with 
him on the misfortunes we had been partly 
the means of occasioning. As I had been 
commissioned to deliver a small parcel at a 
house a few miles distant, I proposed to the 
poor invalid that he should servo me as a 
guide, hoping that the exercise and the fresh 
air might remove the unpleasant effects of the 
previous evening. We accordingly started, 
and whilst on the way, Miller, making use 
of some excuse, prevailed on mo to stop at a 
house in the outskirts of the city, which I 
soon discovered to be his own. 

I found it exceedingly clean and cofufort- 
able, and was introduced to Mrs. Miller, 
who, with her little black progjjny, came 
forward to pay their respects to me. This 
good lady told me &ow her husband, when he 
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got among gentlemen, and began to talk 
about England, invariably carried matters too 
far, by a too free indulgence in tbe spi- 
rituous drinks ■with which they treated* him. 
Miller, ■whose countenance too well be- 
tokened his late potations, here drew a deep 
sigh, and said nothing. He was particularly 
relieved when I proposed to cut short the 
visit, which I did after presenting each of 
the young ones with a dollar a-piece, making 
them exhibit their beautiful white teeth to 
gi'eat advantage. I was particulaiiy struck 
with the ridiculous resemblance between 
father and children ; the latter presenting an 
exact comiterpart, in miniature, of their 
parent’s physiognomy. 

Having taken leave of the family, I pro- 
ceeded, in company with my cicerme^io exe- 
cute the errand which had brought me so 
tarty from homo. Our road lay through a 
large collection of clean cottages, to which 
small gardens were attached, in which every- 
thing, was laid out ■with the strictest regard 
to regularity and neatness. We passed also 
several fajans situated in smiling meadows 
and Justine land, where many herds of cattle 
and docks of thriving sheep were Indus- 
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triously grazing; the owners, with their 
happy faces, as they stood at their home- 
stead doors saluting the passer-by, or offering 
him a hearty welcome into their comfortable 
homos. I noticed several females, whilst 
piu’suing thcii’ avocations, to be showily 
dressed, and decorated with large gold ear- 
rings, and other ornaments, thus bespeaking 
a happy ease in circumstances. And these 
peoide, who now seemed surrounded with 
ev(.)ry comfort, and whose mode of life pro- 
mised every enjoyment they could desire — 
these people were the once wretched, ma- 
ligned, and ill-treated African negroes, torn 
from their native land, and everv tie of 
affection, to hecomc the base slaves of thcii’ 
fellow-man. Eut the glorious, act of eman- 
cipation has set them free. The spirit of the 
Gospel has at last been acted upon, and now 
they breathe a new existence. The influence 
of education, honourable industry, and the 
possession of wealth, has made them what 
they arc — 1 assert, without fear of contradic- 
tion — as virtuous and loyal a class of persons 
as any to be found within the dominions of 
the British crown. 

The profits of th’e planters who formerly 
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drew their princely fortunes out of the sweat 
wd^toil of their miserable slaves, to dissi- 
pate them in vice and luxury in far distant 
lands, have now fallen to the usual aver- 
age of commercial gain. These have learnt, 
in their turn, to know the value of that 
labour which they exacted from their feUow- 
men, persecuted and goaded to their tasks 
contrary to every divine law and maxim 
of sotmd morality ; and now they find them 
selves under the necessity of paying for 
it as equitable a sum as they would for any 
other commodity, and of thus realizing only 
sufficient profit to satisfy the desires of rea- 
sonable men, — ^not the avaricious cravings of 
the rapacious votaries of princely magnifi- 
cence. These West Indian nabobs "have 
now ceased to bo ; but, phcenix-like, from 
their ashes has arisen a new generation of 
human beings, and he that was once the poor, 
pitied, and dgraded African slave, is now the 
free, intelligent, and industrious British sub- 
ject,^ true to his God and his country, and to 
those blessed^laws and institutions that have 
mad6 him firec. 

These reflections were suggested in the 
course o/^ our drive by the remarks elicited 
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during a conversation with my taisty guide, 
and fully corroborated by my own personal 
observation. After having performed the object 
of our journey, we returned safe to the hotel, 
my companion being glad to find that the influ- 
ence of the country air had wholly cured him 
of hia headache, and myself well pleased to 
have gained much useful information, and 
to have satisfied my eyes with the blessed 
fruits of negro emancipation. I was soon 
informed by my friends of the arrival of the 
steamer, and the necessity of our immediate 
embarkation, as she would leave the island 
when the mails had been taken on board. 
AJter satisfying all demands we parted with 
muchj regret from our friend, poor Miller, 
who blubbered like a child at the thought of 
our leaving him. 

When we found ourselves safe on board, 
we looked about us, and began to discover 
many new faces amongst our fellow-passen- 
gers. Amongst them were a beautiful 
Spanish senorita, accompanied by her mother 
and servant ; a French fencing .master and 
his son, a charming little boy ; and two 
.Germans, one of whom, the instant he saw 
me, rushed into my arms, to my great asto- 

VOL. I. c 
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nishment, calling me the nehr gut English 
gentlcTnan who had relieved him, and given 
him all sorts of good things, in the great 
Canado, on thci road to Mexico. The cir- 
cumstance was as follows ; — 

One evening, being in company with two 
militiaiy friends, with Avhom I was travelling 
to the capital of Moiiloziima (for, gentle 
reader, I was not, at this time, quite a 
novice in tlie art of travelling, but had 
already explored many interesting portions 
of the IN'ew World), we made a halt for the 
night, after a fatiguing hot ride through the 
intricacies of tliis mountain-pass, at a small 
Indian vilUigcj within its precincts. Having 
lighted our tire, and jiroceeded to sel^t our 
evening’s meal irom a variety of game, the 
produce of our morning’s sport, consisting 
of parrots, squiri’cls, and emyinteros^ a very 
beautiful kind of woodpcolvcr, we were 
deeply occupied in the pnicess of cleaning, 
plucking, and trussing, for the evening’s 
bivouac. AVhilst all this was going on, one 
of qur scouts informed us that a poor, beg- 
garly A^ianderer, to all appearance a European, 
w^as jiassing close at hand. I immediately 
started up, and following the directions of 
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niy servant, soon overtook him. Light hair 
and white skin, though much sunburnt and 
freckled, proclaimed his European birth, his 
outward man exhibiting the clearest indica- 
tions of the most squalid misery and abject 
want. Not answering in English, French, 
Italian, or Spanish, I found it Avas necessaiy, 
in order to make him understand, to have 
recourse to some other language, ^uster- 
ing, therefore, for the occasion, my little 
stock of German, I drew forth from him a 
long rambling story, the greater part of 
Avhich I Avas unable to comprehend. How- 
ever, imagining from liis appearance that 
/bod and shelter Avas Avhat ho most needed, I 
condqcted him back to my companions, who 
took compassion on his apparent misery, 
loaded him with an abundance of good 
things, and subscribed a dollar a-piece for 
the alleviation of his present wants. The 
wayfarer then departed, well stocked with 
provisions, and full of gratitude for our 
timely kindness and consideration. 

Ho now appeared before nre under, dif- 
ferent auspices. The wretched niendicant 
of the Mexican Canitdo was now meta- 
morphosed into a cabin-passenger, and a 
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gentleman of distinction. He was very pro- 
fuse in his expressions of gratitude for the 
services I had formerly rendered him, and I 
found him an excellent companion, and jovial 
in the extreme. Ho now explained to me 
the cause of his altered appearance since the 
time we had last met. It appeared that his 
avocation had made it necessary for him to 
visit y^rly the capital of Mexico, with some 
hundreds of horses from the States of Co- 
lumbia and North America. On one occa- 
sion he had been waylaid by the robbers who 
infest the tenitorics of that Eepublic, and 
left for dead, after being stripped and 
wounded; whilst one of his companions, ai 
countryman of his, had been killed. Having 
suffered many injuries, and a great loss of 
doubloons in this adventure, he resolved, 
ever afterwards, to adopt a plan which should 
ensure his being unmolested. As his pre- 
sence in the capital, where he effected rapid 
sales, and realized large sums of money, was 
a signal for these desperadoes to look out for 
his departure, he had many times eluded 
their \’igilance by leaving Mexico in the dis- 
guise of a, beggar, having secreted on his 
person several hundred.ounces of gold. 
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So completely had Ms artifice succeeded, 
that on more than one occasion lie had re- 
.ceived from these robbers a madio in the 
way of charity. It was whilst thus wan- 
dering about in his disguise that I had met 
him ; and in the course of the recital of the 
causes which had led to it, I was much 
diverted to find I had been so effectually 
duped, in common mth others. 

After we had been a short time at sea, the 
weather became excessively cold and unplea- 
sant. We had a succession of slight gales, 
which made the vessel pitch and roU, much 
to our discomfort, and a continuance of rain 
♦which rendered the atmosphere hazy, and 
hindered our prospect. As these subsided, 
the island of St. Thomas began to show 
itself, with its numerous bays and outlets, 
once the retreat of hordes of pirates who 
infested these seas, to the terror of every one 
who came within their reach. After passing 
the small straits, under the guns of a Danish 
brig-of-war, we entered the spacious harbour, 
in front of which, situated amongst the hills, 
is the neat and cleanly town of Port Franco, 
the capital of the island. The steamer drew 
up alongside of the Company’s coal 'deputy 
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at some distance from the town; when, in 
company with a friend, I jumped ashore, to 
proceed on an exploring expedition amongst 
the rocks, in search of lobsters. As we 
ascended upon the heights, through a maze of 
aloes and cactus, deep beneath us was seen 
the charming little bay, like an inland lake, 
surrounded by an amphitheatre of rocks, 
rising one above anothei, and covered with 
pretty dwarf trees, aromatic shrubs, and 
beautiful flowers ; and at the base of all this 
was a soft carpet of glittering sand, where 
lay scattered a multitude of variegated shells, 
bathed by the white foam of the retiring 
tide. 

Here and there the blue waters reflected 
in their crystal clearness many a grotto of 
rocks that stood above their surface, whose 
beautifully modelled forms were studded by 
myriads of shell-fish, which clung in fantastic 
shapes to their projecting points, whilst in 
the deep channels which the w'aves had traced, 
the fish which had lately spoiled and revelled 
in their native element, were now snared 
and caught, and remained high and dry in 
the spots where the retiring waves Sad left 
them.* Considering that the place seemed 
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to promise us every success, we endeavoured 
to secure some of these denizens of the deep ; 
but, being unprovided with the proper means 
for taking them, we found ourselves obliged 
to return to the ship completely bespattered 
with mud and dirt, having made only one 
capture — that of a lobster of eight pounds 
weight. We had no sooner made our report 
to those *on board than a party was formed 
for the purpose of indulging in the sport, the 
result of which was the capture of five-and* 
twenty or more fish of various kinds in a 
very short time. Our stay at this island 
being limited to merely sufficient time for 
procuring an extra supply of coals, and for 
taking in the mails, I determined to avail 
myself of the short period allowed me for 
paying it a visit. 

The first object which presented itself to 
me on landing was a ruinous fort or citadel, 
hearing the marks of age on its weather- 
beaten walls, with its solitary sentry pacing 
to and fro at the drawbridge. Advicing 
into the town, I found it dean and well- 
built, with one principal street facing the 
sea, ftinning from one extremity of the 
place to the other, and undulating with the 
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hilly nature of the ground. In this street a 
few very good houses, with stores and a 
spacious hotel, formed the most conspicuous 
features. The other buildings consisted of 
several unattractive churches and a number 
of wooden shops, in which were sold all 
varieties of every necessary article. The 
smaller streets branching from the main one 
were chiefly occupied by slaves. 

At the time I visited it, the city was densely 
filled with emigrants from Martinique and 
Guadeloupe, in consequence of an outbreak 
amongst the black population in those islands. 
It was quite heartrending to behold large 
families thus forced to leave their comfortable 
homes and plantations, with scarcely time to 
save their lives, or procure a single shilling 
for their future wants, and reduced to every 
misery and deprivation in a foreign land. 
The Danes, greatly to their honour, notwith- 
standing their own scanty means, did all in 
their power to alleviate the distress of these 
persons, thus driven from necessity to seek 
their hospitality and an asylum from the 
evils to w]jich they had been exposed in their 
own country. 

I dined at the hotel, and had the pleasure 
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of receiving as my guest, through the instru- 
mentality of a Danish officer, one of those 
fine old specimens of the ancient noblesse 
Frangaise, the staunch adherents of the 
unfortunate Louis the Sixteenth, Though 
overwhelmed in his old age with the terrible 
calamities which had befallen his country, I 
found his society very entertaining. He 
enlivonea his discourse according to the true 
French fashion with many an anecdote and 
jeu d? esprit^ and, the time of my visit to the 
island having at length expired, I parted 
from him with much reluctance, and with- 
drew on board the steamer. 

Early the next morning we bade adieu to 
the little Danish colony, and made rapid 
progress for the Spanish Main. As I ap- 
proached the land, where the darmg spirit 
of a Cortes, Pizarro, ot Almogro found a 
vent for the rapacious cruelty of the age in 
which they lived, in the oppression of the 
feeble and defenceless race of the Incas, a 
slight feeling of regret came over me ai the 
thought of leaving the vessel in which I had 
steered so happy a course, and which seemed 
to me a tie of affection, binding me to that 
land, whence I had started, and which had 
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been so long endeared to me by every prin- 
ciple of love and gratitude. I was now 
about to tread these foreign and unknown 
shores, perchance in sickness and in sorrow, 
without even a sympathetic tear to moisten 
the stranger’s grave. A passing sigh escaped 
me whilst thus bringing before my mind the 
probable events of my future life, and ren- 
dering a tribute of affection to tne many 
kind friends I had left behind me. But my 
reverie was of short continuance ; and, as I 
looked landward, where the low line of coast 
was clearly discernible, my hopes became 
again buoyant at the anticipation of many 
pleasing adventures in the countries to which 
I was proceeding. 

As we approached the entrance of the har- 
bour of Santa Mai’ta, which is well backed by 
several high hills aiid rocks opening into the 
bay, the ruined battery that once commanded 
the harbour was plainly visible, though now 
remaining merely as a vestige of the Spanish 
rule, in bygone days. The view from this 
point of the. fair and interesting land of 
Columbia — the land where was kindled the 
first flame of South American liberty — ^the 
land ©f the great Simon Bolivar, and the 
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theatre of most of his far-famed exploits — is 
worthy of notice. Ten minutes’ walk from 
the pebbly beach stands the small town of 
Santa Marta, of Spanish origin, and which, 
being laid out according to a geometrical 
plan, presents, when seen at a distance, a 
very agreeable uniformity ; but on being 
entered is, without exception, as dirty and 
miserabl? a hole as can well be imagined. 
Not very far off is the river Magdalena, 
which is navigable for many miles into the 
interior of the coimtry, and is the means of 
conveying goods in small craft as far as the 
capital, Bogota. As the eye wanders over 
the adjacent territories, stretched on either 
side are seen a succession of plains, beautiful 
and verdant, and as smooth as a bowling- 
green, watered by numerous streamlets, and 
in some parts gracefully clothed with cover 
and young wood. In the backgroimd ap- 
pears, Veiled in deep tints of ultra-marine, a 
thickly- wooded Alpine range of hills, tower- 
ing above which, into the very skies, the 
giant Cordilleras half conceal their frowning 
heads, save when a ray of silver ligljj; pierces 
the gloom, and distinctly brings to view their 
snow-clad summits. 
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A short visit on shore having completed 
all arrangements, another bevy of passengers 
was introduced on hoard our vessel. Amongst 
these were the American Chargi d’’ Affaires, 
his wife, four daughters, a son, and a female 
servant ; an American commodore, a regular 
Sam Slick in his way, and one of the real 
go-a-head, calculating, and guessii^ sort — 
though a most amusing and jolly companion, 
who had no objection to join in the laugh 
against himself and his own jokes; and a 
couple of padres about to join their order at 
Panama. At this new shipment of American 
beauty, the young gentlemen of our party 
began to buck up, and tried to outvie each 
other in doing the amiable. Pleasant little 
parties were formed, and, weather permitting, 
quadrilles were set on foot, together with 
various other amusements, in order to make 
the time pass agreeably. 

The moon had now gained her full, and 
throughout the night shed her brilliant light 
upon the rippling waves, as she fast rolled 
her course through many a fleecy and fantas- 
tic cloud O’er the waters where her dazzling 
orb lay mirrored, soft and gentle zephyrs 
occasionally swept, and the quiet of the scene 
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was disturbed only by the dashing of the 
waves against our noble ship, as she majesti- 
cally pursued her course along the placid 
surface of the deep. Everything on board 
partook of the calm stillness that reigned 
around. Many leant over the vessel’s side 
in deep meditation, as they listlessly watched 
her track on the ruffled Waves, or stood in 
groups, and followed with anxious gaze the 
pale moon’s course, whilst they mused to- 
gether on the tranquil scene. Could we 
have read each other’s inmost thoughts at 
that moment, what a volume would have 
been unfolded of painful of pleasurable feel- 
ings, of self-congratulations or vegrets at the 
memory of the past, and of hopes or fears at 
the anticipation of the future ! 

Possibly the death-like silence which pre- 
vailed, served only to renew the bitter pangs 
which life’s bustle and- excitement had long 
since banished from the mind. Each was in- 
tent upon the subject of his thoughts, as they 
fast flowed under the soothing influence of 
the pensive hour, when, all at once, several 
soft and well blended voices struck upon the 
ear. The spell was broken. Faces that but 
just before expressed the deep reverie into 
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■wHcli the mind was cast, were now mantled 
with a smile, as all cliimed in with heartfelt 
emotion in singing the lively chorus. We 
had now a musical treat for the rest of the 
evening. A succession of delightful pieces 
chosen from the best English and Italian 
masters, wore ably executed, and gave us 
all great satisfaction ; and with light hearts 
we at length retired to rest, to enjoy refresh- 
ng repose, and to lose ourselves in the 
strange scenes and delights v hieh Dreamland 
affords. 

The next morning, the city of Cartagena — 
once a strong*hold of the Spaniards, came to 
view, with its sea-girt fastnesses, fortified 
walls and bastions, now greatly neglected, 
and falling into ruin and decay, as is the case 
with aU the great defences formerly built by 
the Spaniards. Steering along by the out- 
works of the city,» we entered an inlet in the 
main land, leading to a spacious land-locked 
bay, the mouth of which is defended by two 
batteries or little isolated forts, beautifully 
constructed of stone, having large guns in 
pigeon-holes, which are pierced from the 
water’s edge to the batteries above, and 
conunund every position. A landing and 
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commodious harbour skirt the city, which is 
alike secure from the danger of a foe, and the 
fury of the elements ; the country all around 
being one continued forest. The provedor 
was about to leave the ship in his boat, in 
order to take in certain necessaries, when I 
took passage with him to reconnoitre the 
town, which, from its antiquated buildings, 
narrow streets, and fortress-looking character, 
bears the impress of a very ancient date. I 
visited several large stores, nlled with all 
sorts of commodities; and thence I went 
to the market ■i)lace— a large building — or 
more properly a shed, constructed of poles 
and bamboos, Uiid thatched with plaintain 
leaves. 

Hero I found congregated hundreds of 
persons in the act of buying or selling. The 
latter, who were chiefly Negi’oes, for the 
most part decorated with gold ear-rings and 
other ornaments, sat squatted upon the 
ground. Amongst them was a fair sprinldin^ 
of Indians and Mulattoes. Piled up in,their 
front were the several commodities in which 
they dealt. Little mountains 0/ water- 
melons, pumpkins, plantains, pines, bananas, 
mangoes, oranges, potatoes, and flowers, were 
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ranged in close conjunction ; whilst turkeys, 
fowls, ducks, every kind of fowl and game, 
fish of all varieties, and turtles, together with 
an abundance of eggs, furnished their dif- 
ferent supplies. I was particularly attracted 
by some exquisitely worked Indian straw 
mats, hammocks, fans, and baskets, and made 
purchase of several specimens. Having con- 
cluded my bargains, and seen every&ing in 
the place that was worthy of note, I got into 
the boat to return to the vessel, which we had 
no sooner reached than preparations were 
made for our dcpartiu’e, and Cartagena was 
speedily lost to sight. 

For the last few days during which we 
were approaching the Spanish Main, heavy 
fogs, squalls, and torrents of rain came on at 
intervals, and were followed by occasional 
gleams of sunshine, showing the commence- 
ment of the rainy season. Being now near 
my pied d terre^ the captain of the steamer, 
with his accustomed kindness, gave orders 
that a hamper of necessaries should be got 
ready against my disembarkation. This 
liberal supply was intended to assist me in 
crossing the Isthmus, and consisted of a 
couple of roast fowls, a tongue, cheese, and 
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biscuits, together with two bottles of porter, 
one of sherry, one of champagne, and one of 
brandy. The last night which I spent on 
board the vessel was the occasion of much 
mirth and jollification, the pleasure of which 
the thought of our separation on the morrow 
tended greatly to damp. It is strange how 
attached persons become to each other in the 
epurse of a short sea voyage. The stifl&iess 
and fonnality of ordinary society become gra- 
dually relaxed, and an easy and polite 
familiarity takes their place, uniting together 
people of every grade and character on terms 
of the most intimate intercourse. It is when 
the time of parting arrives that we begin to 
value the acquaintances we have made — 
now, perhaps, lost to us for ever. We passed 
the evening in the interchange of every kind 
wish and sentiment. Early next morning, 
under a lowering sky, Chagros was reached. 
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CEAPTEE II. 

Landing at Chagrcs — Passage up the river— Gorgonda 
— Cruces — Crossing the Isthmus — Adventures in the 
forest — View of the Pacihe Ocean — Panama — 
The Scotch ‘Watchmaker’s story of the Pirate’s 
Isle — Steaming for Callao — Passengers on board — 
llivcr of Guayaquil and town. 

It was in the month of July, 1848, that I at 
last set foot on the American continent, at 
Chagres. It was early in the morning, the day 
threatened rain, and wasmost unusually foggy. 
At the extremity of a hay, formed hy the 
rocks which run inland, stands the towm, if a 
collection of huts, hovels, and mud-houses 
deserfes that appellation. It possesses • 
harbour, on one side of which are the ruins 
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of a largo fort commanding the entrance, and 
on the other, the embouehure of the river 
Chagres, Avhich here joins a low and swampy 
coast, after having pursued its course im- 
bedded in wood and jungle. After landing 
on the quay, our luggage Avas thrown ashore 
without a shed or shelter of any kind being 
provided to proh^ct it. I collected everything 
belonging to myself together into one heap, 
the natives being so independent they will 
render you no assistance for love or money, 
and in a very short time the rain came down 
in right good earnest, and I was completely 
drenched to the sldu. It was no time to 
bo idle ; and as for remaining in the place, 
that was out of the question, amongst a 
population of blacks, Indians, and half-bred 
Cholocs, who are brutal and uncivil in the 
extreme ; and for the accommodation even 
of a hen-roost, arc satisfied with nothing less 
than gold. By the side of the landing, I 
found a large assortment of canoes of dif- 
ferent sizes, protected by a small thatched 
house over each. In one of these, like a 
toad in a hole, you take up your quarters 
%)r the river navigation, which is an under- 
taking of rather an arduous character,, the 
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stream running with prodigious force, and 
opposing your progress every inch of the 
way. Having despatched the Custom-house 
officers, who were vexatiously turning over 
and examining my effects, in spite of the 
inclemency of the weather, I struck my bar- 
gain with some of the boatmen, and finally 
embarked on my course up the river. 

A little fleet of canoes soon after joined me, 
whose company afforded me much amuse- 
ment, and served to make me forget all the 
desagremens of my first landing. The river, 
as I proceeded, presented a noble breadth, 
and was fringed on either side by a continua- 
tion of impenetrable forests and j tingle, a 
largo portion of which was actually growing 
out of its bed. It was surprising to me 
how the black sailors managed to combat 
against the impetuous stream, sometimes 
guiding their little bark into a dense thicket 
formed cf branches of trees, at first sight 
appearing to defy our entrance, and then 
issuing on the other side into the open and 
unencumbered river. At other times the 
violence of the current’ was such that the 
boat Ws -vidiirled into the middle of thl 
stre?im, and for a time entirely at its mercy, 
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SO that in the course of a few minutes we 
found that we had retrograded the distance 
tlirough which we advanced in the course of 
the previous hour. After one of these mis- 
haps I discovered myself to be alongside of 
the boat which contained the American Con- 
sul and his family. As the ladies of the 
United States are particularly sensitive in 
regard to any breach of the laws of decency 
and decorum, I was surprised to find the boat 
manned by a set of sturdy blacks, who had 
divested themselves of every article of clothiog, 
and were boldly conducting their lovely charge 
with no lack of good humour, wholly regard- 
less of the blushes they elicited. Night setting 
in, we were obliged to pull up at a clear space 
in the river, their being great danger in ad- 
vancing after it is dark, on account of the way 
being continually impeded by the trees and 
large branches, which line the banks. 

On landing we found ourselves in the midst 
of cultivated ground, whereon stood several 
ronchoes and cottages inhabitedby negroes and 
Indians, in firont of which a largo concourse 
^f these black families was asembled, and 
enjoying the delights of dancing to the sound 
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of the chum clmm^ and the noisy chorus of the 
merry spectators. We were all much di- 
verted by the grotesque movements of these 
people, the scene being rendered liighly pic- 
turesque by the flickering glare of a multi- 
tude of fire torches distributed in every direc- 
tion. After partaking of sundry refi-eshments, 
which I had brought with me from the 
steamer, we eontrived to while away a few 
houi’s very agreeably, and then returned to 
our canoe to sleep away the drowsy hours of 
the night as well as circumstances would 
allow. 

Early next morning we made another 
start, and soon found that the river became 
bound within narrower limits. The exten- 
sive virgin forests which had hitherto marked 
our course gradually diminished, and 
bare rocks and high embankments sup- 
plied their place. We stopped at a cot- 
tage, and were fortunate enough to procure 
a good supply of eggs, which, together with 
a little tea from our canteen, furnished us 
with an excellent breakfast. Towards the 
latter e,nd of tbe day we arrived at the vil- 
lage Of Gorgonda, containing a number of 
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decent houses, and a posada, or inn. Scram- 
bling up the banks, where, on account of the 
late heavy rains, we had difficulty in extri- 
cating our legs from the thick mud,, often- 
times losing a shoe or a boot in the coiuse of 
our straggles, we soon found ourselves in the 
inn, and ensconced in tolerable quarters, since, 
in addition to everything wo could reasonably 
require in the way of meat and drink, we 
were offered the luxury of a bed — one which 
in tliis part of the world is not to be dis- 
dained, however exorbitant might be the 
charge. Feeling inclined for a bath, I ven- 
tured as far as the river alone, hoping to 
enjoy the cool and refreshing water in 
the bright rays of the moon, which had 
just then arisen in all her nightly splendour. 
I had divested myself of my clothes, and was 
about to plunge into the stream from one of 
the boats, when I perceived two or three 
black objects at some distance, which at first 
I took for logs of wood floating down the 
river. Ecgarding them, however, more, in- 
tently, they seemed to advance , and then dis- 
appear, upon which I hallooed to a boatman 
in care of one of the^oats, who was, lying 
down and smoking; and right glad I was 
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that I did so, for he informed me that what 
I had been looking at were nothing more nor 
less than alligators, who would speedily have 
made me disappear, had I been so imprudent 
as to place myself within their reach. 
Thanking my lucky stars for my escape from 
the danger which had threatened me, I 
scamperM back again to my bed, with the 
full determination never again to run the 
risk of forming an evening meal for these 
voracious ercatitres. 

The next morning we embarked for the 
town of Cruces ; and after a very pleasant 
cruise, the river winding throughout the 
course, and forming various small bays sur- 
rounded with wood and pasture scenery, it 
appeared in sight ; being a long, straggling, 
and uncomfortable looking place, little better 
than an Indian village. At the upper end of 
it was the house of the Governador, to whom 
I had a letter of recommendation. On being 
introduced to him, I found myself in the 
presence of a little old man, who was 
evidently the innkeeper of the place, for he 
was surrounded by a host of persons who 
were paying their bills for the accommoda- 
tion ‘they had received, which proved not 
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very considerable, when I learnt six or seven 
persons had been billeted in the same room. 
Owing to the great demand for mules, we 
were obliged to remain here all night, and as 
there was a large assemblage of travellers, 
I took care to keep a sharp lookout upon my 
luggage, which was to last me during a 
sojourn of three years in this country.* 
Several of my friends having procured 
horses, we were determined to push on at 
once for Panama, and there aAvait the arrival 
of their goods and chattels. To this course 
I particularly objected in my own ease, and 
therefore I made up my mind to pass the 
night in the place, and follow on with my 
baggage on the morrow. Having taken up 
my position in a small bam or out-house on 
the promises, I was left unmolested, and 
after having partaken of a welcome meal of 
eggs and grilled meat, I left the house and 
began to look about me. The first object 

* Let me here caution travellers on leaving their 
canoes, never to lose sight of their luggage till they have 
seen the whole of it safely deposited under cover. If 
they use not this precaution, they might find themselves 
minus some portion of their cargo when far from the 
place, without the slightest chance of redress,* 
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whicli struck my attention was an old church, 
by the side of which was a primitive belfry, 
consisting of three poles tied together in the 
form of a gallows, with three bells suspended 
from them. I entered this rustic building, 
the interior df which, like many others which 
I subsequently saw in South America, was as 
grotesque and barbarous as the bigoted curate 
whom I met there was rude and unlettered. 
Saints of every kind were painted, or to speak 
more properly, daubed about- in all directions, 
resembling rather oloums and mountebanks 
than the sacred personages they professed to 
depict. There were religious subjects of 
every description as well as allegorical 
pictures, in which the most unchristianlike 
forms were introduced, mixed with animals 
of the most chimerical and disgusting 
character. In the stillness of this sanctuary, 
I observed several persons who seemed wrapt 
in fervent prayer, ignorantly regarding the 
objects before them with a superstitious awe 
and reverence. On leaving the edifice, I 
strolled through the town, the inhabitants of 
which were for the most part at their doors, 
and enjoying the afternoon’s amusement. 
This consisted of certain feats of horseman- 
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ship performed by men and women, who rode 
their animals with wonderful adroitness, 
sometimes lifting each other completely out 
of the saddle whilst galloping at full tilt, then 
stopping short and chasing each other in all 
directions, even following tlftm into the 
houses, amidst shouts of laughter from 
the lookers on. Others amused themselves 
and others by picking up rings, handker- 
chiefs, and other articles, whilst riding their 
horses at the full extent of their speed. 
After witnessing these exploits till I was 
completely tircid, I retunicd to my shed, 
where I passed a good night, notwithstand- 
ing the miserable accommodation the place 
afforded. After breakfast on the following 
morning, the Governor sent for me to inform 
me that he had been able to procure me 
baggage mules, and a horse for my especial 
use, together with the attendance of two 
mozos or servants. As there was no alterna- 
tive, I had to wait hour after hour for their 
arrival, which did not take place tjU the 
afternoon. 

Thus furnished, I prepared to set out. The 
traffic at this time across the Isthmus was so 
great that the supply of mules and horses for 
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the transit was greatly deficient, and I had 
reason to think myself fortunate in not being 
detained longer than was the case. Before 
leaving the place, however, I was enabled to 
render essential service to the American 
Charge d^Affdlires, when all his family, ser- 
vants, and a large pile of trunks and boxes 
made their appearance just previous to my 
departure. None of the party could speak or 
understand a word of Spanish, and found 
themselves from this cause in a very sad 
dilemma ; and I transacted for them all their 
business as well as I could, saw them make 
a fair start, aud on the arrival of my goods 
and cattle was soon in stirrup and in the act 
of commencing my overland jommey. On 
entering the large forest wliich covers this 
portion of the Isthmus, the effect of the 
rainy season was everywhere apparent. 
Large pantanos or pools of water had been 
formed, and the mud in some places had 
accumulated so much that the roads were 
hardly ^passable. The horses and mules were 
every moment stumbling into holes, and as 
they lay on the ground floundering under 
their loads, they experienced the greatest 
difficulty in regaining their footing. The 
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day, which was bright at intervals, often 
became all of a sudden dark and obscure. 
Then, almost as quick as thought, down 
would come a sheet of water, almost enough 
to wash a person out of his saddle, the 
animals all the while turning their backs to 
the squalls, and defying every means used to 
induce them to proceed. Leaving my ser- 
vants and their charge to get on as best 
they could, I broke into one of the numberless 
tracks with which the Isthmus is covered, 
preferring to ride amongst the green wood, 
and so avoid the deep and miry quagmires to 
be found upon the highroad. After follow- 
ing the track for some time, I found that I 
had lost my way amidst the intricacies of the 
forest, and I wasted many hours in crossing 
and recrossing various streamlets and gullets 
in the hope of being able to recover the right 
road. I was determined, however, to push 
on, and hallooed every now and then, in order 
to attract the attention of passers-by, or to 
gain information from the natives in C0se I 
happened to be in the vicinity of any village. 
I found myself at last responded to bj female 
voices, and hastening to the spot from whence 
the sounds proceeded, I soon gained the 
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road, wliere I beheld tlie whole party of 
American ladies together with their servants 
in a sad plight. Drenched with water and 
splashed up to their very eyes, they. looked 
more like a set of negroes than fair descend- 
ants of the Anglo-Saxon race. Some had 
fallen ofiP their horses, who were tramping 
about upon the morass, and dismay and 
bewilderment seemed to have taken pos- 
session of the whole party. On seeing me, 
there was a general exclamation of delight. 

They told me that they had lost their way 
in endeavouring to discover a better route 
amongst the trees, and that after wandering 
about for a length of time in search of the 
old track, they had at last despatched the 
Consul himself, hoping that he might fall in 
with the provision mule which had been left 
behind, as, after all their, annoyances and 
fatigues, they were quite famished with 
hunger. They had now waited a consider- 
able time without having seen or heard any- 
thing of him, and as the sun was getting 
very low in the heavens, they had begun 
quite to despair, when they fortunately heard 
my cry. After sympathizing with them on 
the disasters which had befallen them, I gave 
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them everything I had, which was a small 
box of dried preserves, a treat which was 
duly appreciated, and for which they were 
very warm in their expressions of gratitude. 
I now joined their party, having lost sight of 
my own luggage, and not knowing in what 
direction it might be, glad under any circum- 
stances to be of service to the poor benighted 
and bewildered ladies. We therefore pro- 
ceeded together in the hopes of meeting with 
some casual travellers who might give us 
information as to where the right track lay. 
The road, as wo advanced, became very 
narrow, and divided in the centre by an 
enormous landslip, occasioned, no doubt, by 
the late heavy rains. There was a passage 
on each side walled by projecting rocks, 
very much sunken, and so confined that 
there was scarcely room for a loaded mule to 
pass. 

Just as we were on the point of entering 
this defile, the tramp of mules and voices 
was heard, and presently appeared, the 
advanced guard of persons travelling in 
charge of treasure forwarded across the 
Isthmus for the return steamer to ’Europe. 
Mule after mule then came in sight, .laden 
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its precious cargo, each one seeming to 
follow, the bent of his inclination, and 
straggling about, pretty much as he chose. 
One h^ lain down under some trees, ex- 
hausted with the weight he bore, and was 
hot able to rise again from the ground, till 
the rear guard came up and rendered his 
^sistance. It is strange with what little 
caption large sums of money are conveyed 
through so apparently dangerous a locality, 
r noticed that the guards, so far from having 
their muskets ready for use on any sudden 
emergency, carried them carefully wrapt up 
in greeni baize strongly corded to protect them 
from the rust. However, I was informed 
that oidy two attempts at robbery had been 
made on the convoy in the course of several 
years, which naturally abated my astonish- 
ment at the seemingly ineffectual measures 
taken for their protection. From the officer 
in command I received the intelligence that 
the road in advance of us was in a very bad 
conffition, and it was evident, as the sun was 
fast settmg, that we should be in total dark- 
ness in a very short time. He advised, as 
tiie distance to Panama was very considerable, 
that the best course for us to adopt was to 
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remain for the night at two Ranchos, a short 
way off, having no doubt that onr companions 
and luggage mules had taken the other road* 
We resolved to act upon this advice, the plan 
proposed appearing to us so feasible) and 
made off as fast as wo could to the place in- 
dicated. 

On our arrival at the Ranchos, we found 
them occui)icd by two young gentlemen j 
one an officer in the Bolivian service, and 
the other an architect in the employ of the 
same Government. They politely gave up 
to the ladies the use of the large room of 
which they had taken possession. The only 
thing to be procured in this miserable abode 
was a small supply of Bananas. There was 
not even water, and we had to go and fetch 
it for ourselves from a neighbouring stream. 
The night was passed as wcU as circum- 
stances would permit, and early on the fol- 
lowing day the two Bolivians started. I 
remained behind with my fair companions, 
but found that they were determined notd:o 
proceed till they had reeeived a change of 
raiment. They urged me, therefore, to press 
forward to Panama and send them succour ; 
•which I consented to do, and immediately set 
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out on my travels. The road lay on a 
gradual ascent, and I found myself by degrees 
emerging from the forest, the clearage 
becoming everywhere more conspicuous, as 
large rents of earth with variegated strata 
occasionally met the eye. I turned upon my 
saddle to take a view of this Httle barrier 
between the two oceans, and look over a 
broad expanse of wood, undulating with the 
retiring valleys or rising in majesty over the 
brow of some lofty hill. Fresh foliage 
flourished everywhere, and many a lovely 
flower was seen loading with its rich perfume 
the balmy breeze. 

Advancing on my route, I gained a pro- 
minence whence I witnessed one of those 
manifest panoramas wliich charm the senses 
and fill the mind with delight and astonish- 
ment. It was on this very spot that, centuries 
before, after days of toil and disappointed 
hopes, Pizarro saw for the first time the vast 
expanse of the beauteous Pacific. Low down 
beneath me, like a fairy isle reposing on the 
waters, on whose blue and glassy surface it 
stood out, reflected in all its loveliness, lay 
the graceful little peninsula on which stands 
the* town of Panama. Cultivated lands on 
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both sides of the way, which marked my 
progress as I descended from the heights, 
proclaimed my near approach to the abode of 
man. Groups of cottages, with pretty little 
gardens attached, soon came into view. 
Then I encountered gangs of prisoners under 
the custody of their guards, busily employed 
in repairing the highroad ; and soon after a 
sort of boulevards tlirough which I passed 
announced my entrance into the city of 
Panama. The streets, as I passed along, 
appeared to be composed of houses of a very 
antiquated construction ; in many instances 
shattered and displaced by the numerous 
earthquakes that visit the locality. The shops 
displayed every possible variety of French 
goods, and trades of all denominations seemed 
in a thriving condition; the bustle and 
business-like appearance of the town being 
much increased by droves of heavily-laden 
mules continually passing up and down the 
streets. After a while I reached an hotel, 
kept by a German, a lame man, and whqre 
everything is conducted after the American 
fashion. 

I obtained a commodious sleeping apart- 
ment, taking my meals at the general tahU 
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d’hote, the breakfast, as usual, being laid 
at a certain hour in the morning, and remain- 
ing till mid-day, for the benefit of the 
inmates, who dropped in as inclination or 
convenience suggested. The display of fish 
and shell-fish was prodigious, but particu- 
larly the latter; every variety of it which I 
ever saw in my life was, I believe, here con- 
gregated, including some extraordinary rock 
oysters, of a green colour, and reckoned very 
delicious. I made a frugal breakfast, and 
was not tempted to indulge much in these 
luxuries; which I found afterwards was 
greatly to my advantage, for most of the 
new arrivals, having partaken of them to a 
very great extent, found themselves half 
poisoned, and were for some time exceedingly 
ill. I fell in here with a friend in the 
American Commodore, who kindly favoured 
me with much of his company, and no end 
of long yams. We sallied forth together in 
order to have a look at the town. The 
grand Plaza is surrounded by many large 
buildings, amongst which, from its size and 
importance, the cathedral takes the lead ; all, 
however, being in a sad state of dilapidation, 
having large rents in every direction, from 
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the incessant shocks of earthquakes to which 
the place is subject. The cathedral, which 
is externally a noble and imposing pile, has 
been from this cause greatly dismembered and 
deprived of many of its ornaments and 
decorations. As I ascended to the entrance 
by a flight of broken steps, a picturesque 
group of friars in close conversation gave 
great character to its monastic porch. The 
interior of the building is as much disfigured 
as the outside, but enough remains of its 
former magnificence to testify to its rich and 
splendid effect in its palmy days. 

On the opposite side of the Plaza, a row of 
large and conspicuous houses occupied the 
ground, whose balconies of carved wood and 
painted green, after the Peruvian fashion, 
afford an opportunity for the scrutinizing gaze 
of some dark-eyed senorita or many a 
lounging gallant, as he idly puffs his aromatic 
cigar. All at once we noticed the painted sign 
of a Scotch watchmaker ; and recollecting our 
old friend, Sam Slick, we made bold to entelr, 
and introduced ourselves to Mr. McPherson, 
a gentleman who gave sufficient indications 
of the country of his birth in as fine a North 
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British brogue as ever I heard. In the 
course of conversation he detailed to us an 
anecdote 'which showed him, for once in his 
life, to have been deficient of that caution 
which is so characteristic of his race. The 
biter had been bitten, as the following story 
will prove : — 

An old Scotch carpenter who resided at 
Panama, and occasionally did work for the 
said Mr. M‘Pherson, took him into his con- 
fidence, and told him how that twenty years 
before, he had belonged to a pirate vessel, 
which was at that time a terror on the high 
seas. After a successful cruise and a capture 
of several richly-laden Spanish vessels which 
they pillaged after they had destroyed the 
crews, they made for one of the remote 
islands of the Archipelago, where they hastily 
deposited their ill-gotten treasure in a cavern, 
piling up stones to conceal the entrance. 
Just as they were engaged in this operation, 
a British frigate appeared in sight and bore 
dbwn upon them. They slipped their cable 
and made off, when a chase commenced, and 
in a very short time it was evident that the 
British ship was gaining on the pirate. 
Every exertion was made to improve her 
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sailing qualities, and a host of articles which 
could be spared were thrown overboard in 
order to lighten her. Notwithstanding all 
this, her pursuer made considerable advances 
upon her, and soon began to open a running 
fire. The captain of the pirates finding that 
escape was hopeless, determined to resort to 
stratagem to attain his object. Ho accord- 
iugly sent a boat’s crew, amongst whom was 
the carpenter, to board the man-of-war, and 
to inform her sailors that their own vessel 
was a privateer, sailing under the Buenos 
Ayres flag, and now in the act of cruising 
after a rich Brazilian. The carpenter was no 
sooner on board than he stated the plain 
facts of the case, telling them that they 
were, indeed, pirates who infested the seas, 
to murder the ships’ crews and plunder their 
vessels; but that he himself was amongst 
them very much against his will, having 
been taken from on board a vessel which 
had fallen into the hands of his present com- 
rades, who only spared his life on condition 
that he should render them his services in 
the way of his handicraft. The information 
thus clandestinely conveyed, was immedi- 
ately acted upon. A signal was ma'de for 
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the pirates’ vessel to sun-ender, but instead 
of complying, she filled every stitch of 
canvas, and her guns having been thrown 
overboai’d, she was fast making away, when a 
broadside from the fi’igate turnotl her com- 
pletely over on her beam-ends. She very soon 
righted ; but in a very short space of time 
foundered, before assistance could reach her. 
The boat’s crew were taken by their captors 
to Jamaica; there tried, condemned, and 
hanged, the carpenter alone being acquitted, 
on the plea of his having been forced to join 
them to save his life. This man, owing to 
adverse circumstances, was prevented for a 
space of twenty years from visiting again the 
shores of the Pacific. 

At length, the wished-for opportunity 
arrived ; he worked his passage out to the 
New World with the secret of vast treasure 
being concealed there within his breast, and 
anxious to avail himself of the knowledge 
which he knew was possessed by, no one but 
himself. At Panama he commenced an 
intimacy with McPherson, to whom, as a 
countryipan, he divulged his secret. His 
too credulous friend, lured with the hope 
of gain, greedily swallowed the bait, and 
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eagerly offered to devote his hard-earned 
savings in America towards the purchase of 
a schooner. The sum of 2,000 dollars which 
he had at command, not appearing adequate 
for the purpose, it was agreed to take a third 
party in the affair ; and one of the leading 
and most affluent merchants in the city 
having been appealed to, he acquiesced in 
the proposal with the greatest delight. Pre- 
liminaries being now settled, a schooner was 
purchased, and soon furnished with every 
requisite. The parties were so sanguine as 
regards the promised treasure, which the 
plausible description of the carpenter had 
pictured forth in such vivid terms, that they 
began to fancy it already within their reach, 
and actually formed plans for disposing of it 
to the best advantage ; so sure were they 
of success, and jealous lest any one else should 
participate in their good fortune, that they 
refused to admit into the benefits of their 
scheme many monied persons who were 
desirous of jo i n i ng them. Having, therefore, 
manned their schooner with a small crew, 
they took their places on board and set sail, 
whilst a vast concourse of anxious spectators 
looked on with envy and wonder. Aflier a 
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tedious voyage of three weeks, this hopeful 
batch of adventurers at last reached a deso- 
late and dismal-looking island amongst the 
Archipelago of the Southern Ocean. Entering 
a small bay, they were told by the carpenter 
that they, had arrived at the goal of all their 
hopes and wishes, and in a very short time he 
would point out to them the spot where lay 
buried the prize of which they were in search. 
Eager to get on shore, the whole party simul- 
taneously left the ship, the anchor having 
been carelessly dropped without sounding, 
or any of the usual and ncccssaiy precau- 
tions. Then, under the conduct of their 
leader they followed on in right good earnest, 
mounting and descending steep precipices, 
crossing deep chasms, and overcoming every 
difficulty of the way; carried on, as they 
were, by the excitement and the hope of gain. 

They had scarcely recovered from the 
fatigues of their long march, and were yet 
puffing for want of breath, when they com- 
menced their work upon the soil — digging, 
hammering, and removing large stones, till 
they were quite overcome by the heat and 
exhaustion. But stUl they slaved on, taking 
little notice of a terrific storm which, had 
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been gathering for some time, and now burst 
with fury over their heads. Seeking a 
temporary shelter, they awaited with im- 
patience the time when they might again 
be able to resume their labours. When the 
weather permitted, they set to work afresh, 
and after many hours’ incessant toil, with 
no seeming reward for their arduous efforts, 
their tired frames began to yield to the long- 
continued call upon their energies, and nature 
began to iis,„ ert her need of rest and nourishment. 

Then for the first time they thought about 
their little vessel t’ ey had left behind them 
in the bay, a prey to the fury of the wind 
and the wavcb. One of their party was 
immediately despatched to procure the 
necessaries of life ; and after some time re- 
turned, panting and out of breath, with the 
alarming intelligence that the schooner was 
nowhere to be seen, having probably dragged 
her anchor, and drifted out to sea. At this 
announcement, a general rush was made for 
the shore. Every promontory and rise were 
gained, whence there might be a possibility 
of getting a glimpse of the missing bark. 
But a general haziness, which darkened the 
atmosphere, considerably curtailed the’ range 
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of vision, and not a speck in the wide ocean 
seemed to pronounce encouragement to the 
intent and anxious gaze of these forlorn ad- 
venturers. 

They now began to he awake to the perils 
of their situation, and with eyes and hands 
upraised to heaven in utter despair, they 
felt themselves abandoned on an island of 
rocks, partly covered with guano, where 
their only supply of water was that which 
fell from the heavens, and reposed in the 
holes and cavities of the ground, and a few 
sickly plants and a little stunted brushwood 
and stumps afforded their only chance of 
fuel. After many upbraidings, reproaches, 
and disputes, they found they were compelled 
mutually to assist each other in concerting 
measures to alleviate their present necessities. 
A large cavern was converted into a tempo- 
rary domicile, and a good supply of shell-fish 
having been brought together, a fire was 
kindled; and the little party having made 
a heafty meal, and enjoyed some sound re- 
pose, on the following day felt in better 
spirits; and though surrounded by every 
discomfort and privation, yet clung with that 
tenacity which the lust of avarice so usually 
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produces — to the hope of speedy riches 
which originally buoyed them up. With 
death staring them iu the face, they renewed 
their exertions in every direction, in the 
prospect of alighting upon the anticipated 
treasure, but as unsuccessfully as before. 
Instead , of exercising their faculties ' to 
devise some mode of extricating themselves 
from the present difficulties, and using aU 
their energies for the attainment of that one 
object, these misguided men went on ex- 
hausting their strength in the fruitless search 
after that which, if found, would be of less 
value to them than a crust of bread under 
the circumstances in which they found 
themselves placed. 

Day after day thus passed away, their 
strength and courage failing, the hope of 
success even beginning at last to relax its 
hold upon their minds, and most of the 
party suffering severely from indisposition, 
owing to the nature of the food they had 
been necessitated to take. Various ipjans 
and stratagems were set on foot for the 
purpose of entrapping the birds which occa- 
sionally flew about over the island. At first 
these succeeded ^partially, but after a* time 
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the birds became so estranged that they 
would not suffer themselves to be caught, 
and shell- fish became again the only re- 
source of the poor unhappy treasure-seekers. 
A succession of hot days had so far evapo- 
rated the moisture around, that none of the 
natural reservoirs contained the supply of 
water they originally afforded. Hunger and 
thirst began to tell upon the famished and 
worn-out frames of these once hardy seamen ; 
suffering and despair were written upon 
every countenance. The daily watcher, 
posted upon some bleak peak, with open 
mouth and far-stretched vision, gazed in 
sorrowful silence on the distant waves, and 
looked in vain for th^ slightest indication 
of some passing whaler. Ever and anon, 
he returned to his comrades to repeat once 
more his sad, sad tale. The little group, 
once so joyous and full of life, were now 
struck dumb with terror and amazement. 
The carpenter, the leader of the band, with 
cadpferous look, — at one time pensive and 
wrapt in thought, — at another, wild and dis- 
tracted, sat apart, a melancholy picture — ^his 
hands upon his brow, and his head downcast 
in moody silence. Perched on a little rook 
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above, might be seen his friend, the wily Scot, 
gnawing with impatience his finger-nails, now 
sweeping with his keen gaze the broad ex- 
panse of the horizon, then regarding his mates 
with inquiring looks, as he chewed with rage 
the last remnant of his tobacco, which had been 
made for some time past to serve his wants. 
There lay the opulent merchant, writhing on 
the sand in the agony of pain, without even 
one friendly hand to supply his wants or 
assuage the fever that was fast consuming him 
— a helpless beggar, without even a drop of 
water to relieve his thirst, whilst all the 
while his richly-stored Argosies ploughed 
the seas, and the fame of his wealth had 
spread to every land. Desirous of dabbling 
in every enterprise to add still more to his 
accumulated gains, he had now fairly over- 
reached himself; and though possessed of 
every good, would willingly have exchanged 
his lot with the meanest of his servants. 
The black cook, with bleached cheek and 
bleared eyes, was kindling a fire, stopping 
every now and then to wipe away the 
scalding tear that furrowed his cheek. 

A fresh supply of fish had just been 
brought him by the boy who was lazily 
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looking on, whilst preparations were being 
made for the frugal meal, when all of a 
sudden a scream was heard, and the Scotch- 
man was seen laughing loud like a maniac, 
and, pointing to the horizon, he fell like a dead 
man on the ground. All started with dis- 
may, even the sick opened their sunken eyes 
to learn the cause of all the commotion. 
The answer was, that poor MTherson had 
breathed his last, and the scene resumed 
its wonted aspect. 

Now Scotchy, in his fall, had rolled with 
the head and face into the midst of the cold 
and slimy fishes, which had the effect of 
bringing him at once to his senses. Jump- 
ing on his feet, he asked what was the mat- 
ter, rubbing his eyes and appearing to have 
just awaked from a dream ; then, looking 
with all eagerness in the direction of the sea, 
he cried, with a great deal of fervour and 
gesticulation, “Yes! — no!” and, after a 
slight pause, “Yes ! hurrah, hurrah, boys, 
we are saved; a sail, a sail!” This little 
word, like an electric shock, seemed to run 
through every vein. The feeble, melancholy, 
and the wild, all started up at once, and 
gaziag with outstretched necks, shouted out 
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together, “ A sail ! a sail ! ’’ then sank^into 
each others’ embrace and wept like children. 
The whole party then fell upon their knees, 
and poured out their hearts in gratitude to 
Him who had thus responded to their re- 
peated cries to Him for deliverance. All 
was life and bustle in a moment. The sick 
and the prostrate were now cheered by the 
prospect of speedy succour, and the more 
able-bodied were dancing about with joy, as 
that Little speck on the horizon, where all 
their hopes were centred, grew plainer and 
plainer to the sight. A signal was hoisted, 
and, after some anxious delay, was seen from 
the vessel in the bay. They fired a gun of 
recognition, and great was the delight to the 
spectators on shore to watch the gradual ap-' 
proach of the welcome ship which was to 
bear them from the Pirate’s Isle. 

Ithus ended this unsuccessful enterprise. 
What became of the enthusiastic author of it 
I was not able to learn, nor whether the 
rich merchant was still plodding on in th© 
pursuit of gain, and stiU ready to embark in 
any adventure which seemed to promise a 
sudden increase to the wealth he had already 
amassed. As regards the third party in the 
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trio — the once sanguine Scotchman, now wise 
by experience ; there he was to tell the tale, 
the interest of which was much heightened 
"by his detailed and happy mode of telling it. 

My old friend the Commodore, who heard 
the story, added, in his strange way, “ Well, 
I guess you had tarnation fare of it ; almost as 
bad as when I lost myself in the back states, and 
had to live on alligator soup for a month.” 

This was rather too much for our gravity ; 
we all laughed outright, the Commodore 
himself chiming in most heartily. We then 
took leave of Mr. MTherson, thanking him 
for the entertainment he had afforded us, and 
with many congratulations on his happy 
escape from the dangers ho had met with on 
the Pirate’s Isle. 

We now visited the landing-place, which 
is open to the sea, and under cover, afford- 
ing good accommodation for a market which 
is held there, where meat, fish, vegetables, 
and fruits are displayed in great abundance. 
The population of Panama consists of whites, 
blacks, mulattoes. Choices, and Indians. 
The showy ear-rings, crosses, trinkets of 
gold, and other ornaments worn here, even 
by the common people, bespeak a certain. 
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degree of affluence and comfort. During my 
stay here I witnessed a tornado — one of 
those extraordinary phenomena of nature 
which comes on and passes away with a sud- 
denness truly surprising. The water was 
perfectly smooth, and it appeared that scarcely 
a breath of air was stirring. At a short dis- 
tance from the land a number of sailing 
boats were moored, in which the sailors 
were either fast asleep, or lazily exerting 
themselves in some trivial employment. All 
at once the utmost activity began to prevail 
amongst them. I watched them slipping 
their cables, as if desirous of getting away 
from shore as fast as possible. In another 
instant a terrific whirlwind came on with 
the most fearful violence, shivering to pieces 
two or three small boats, which were un- 
tenanted, and not loose from their moorings. 
The sea rose to a great height, foaming with 
tremendous fury, whilst on shore clouds of 
dust were thrown into the air and whirled 
about in gigantic columns of fifty or a hun- 
dred feet high. Presently everything as 
quickly subsided to its wonted quiet, and 
the bay presented the same scene as usual. 
The fortifications, which I afterwards visifed, 
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from their great extent and the solidity of 
their construction, show what importance 
was attached by the Spaniards fo the city of 
Panama, — tKe key, as it were, to their vast 
possessions in this part of the world. There 
are still remaiuing between twenty and 
thirty of those beautiful brass guns, exqui- 
sitely decorated with every species of elabo- 
rate ornament, and for which the Spaniards 
formerly were so justly famed. Since their 
expulsion from those territories, the fort has 
been entirely neglected, and many parts of 
it have now fallen into the sea, and disap- 
peared altogether. The coast on both sides of 
the little tongue of land on which the town 
is situated, takes the form of two semicir- 
cular bays, which are beautifully wooded. 
Large quantities of gold, it is stated, have 
been found there, at the mouths of several 
rivers that empty themselves into the Pacific. 
The district of Panama is celebrated for its 
pearls, which are found there in great abun- 
dance ; and the town itself has acquired a 
deserved renown for a manufacture of very 
fine gold chains, of most exquisite work- 
manship. 

Being desirous of leaving by the Pacific 
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Mail Steamer for Callao, on the following 
morning, I returned early to my hotel, and 
made every necessary arrangement ; and on 
the following day I embarkeff in a canoe, 
which contained just room enough for myself 
and boatman. I am indebted to him for 
having narrowly escaped being maimed for 
life. I was sitting carelessly in the canoe, 
letting my hand float upon the water as it 
glided along, when he warned me to with- 
draw it, tolling me that a sailor, only a few 
days before, had had his Ixand bitten off by 
a shark. Since then I have been assured 
that this, as well as many other parts of the 
Pacific Ocean, completely swarm with these 
rapacious creatures, and that many persons 
become incautiously the victims of their vo- 
racity. The numerous islands of every size, 
with which the water is dotted, produced, as 
I sailed along, a most enchanting picture ; 
many were in clusters of twos and threes, 
others standing apart, but all covered with 
brushwood, cultivated ground, and luxuriant 
vegetation. A single dwelling upon some 
of them bespoke the solitary residence of 
some family in the enjojunent of the 
delights of so romantic a seclusion. "WMlst 
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regarding vrith attention and interest this 
agreeable scene, and letting my eye 
wander over the broad expanse of the blue 
Paciflc, I foiAd I had gained the steamer, 
armmd which was assembled a flotilla of 
boats, the air resounding with a hundred 
voices. Trunks, boxes, and packages were 
in process of being passed along the deck, 
and here and there stood in piles, obstructing 
free ingress and egress. The officers of the 
ship were engaged in escorting ladies and 
families to the saloon. The stewards were 
running about in all directions, and in the 
endeavour to do all for which their services 
were put in requisition, failed to give satis- 
ffiction to anybody. Deck passengers and 
negro servants, both male and female, fill 
every corner. The steam is up. Presently 
the order for all strangers to leave the ship 
is given, and the crowd which was before 
almost impassable, gradually diminishes. 
The little fleet of boats fall off in the rear. 
Shputs and loud adieus rend the air, amidst 
the waving of hats and handkerchiefs. As 
our speed increases, each individual of the 
living mass on board these little boats is lost 
to view, and discernible only by the occa- 
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sional waving of a handkerchief by some fair 
hand. When finally out of sight, the ar- 
rangements on board our steamer began to 
assume some form, and everything fell into 
its usual current. 

Our belle assemblee consisted of rather a 
heterogeneous company of persons, whom the 
dinner-hour brought into close contact, and 
laid ‘the foundation of many an agreeable 
acquaintance. A very good-looking and in- 
teresting woman, surrounded by a brood of 
little ones, just like herself in miniature, 
graced a portion of the table, with two ser- 
vants in attendance. This lady, I was in- 
formed, was the wife of a noted cook-fighter 
and better at Lima, who had accumulated 
immense wealth from a course of continual 
success in such pursuits. A gentleman who 
sat near me, an excellent linguist, and pos- 
sessed of extraordinary conversational powers, 
had been the partner of a well-known and 
talented man, the editor of one of the leading 
papers, who had been waylaid and shot dejid 
in the open day by some one who had felt 
offended at his strictures. Another gentle- 
man, a fine old military man in half uniform, 
with a venerable grey head and wrinkled 
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brow, was oae of tbe veterans who had 
fought with Gener^ Saint Martin, and dis- 
puted every inch of his native soil till he had 
completely driven away the fierce invaders. 
Then there was a French priest, a man of 
high preferment and finished education, on 
his return from I^me to Yalparaiso, where 
he was chief of a Eoman Catholic CoUege, 
and much esteemed. This person was a 
great scrutinizer of persons and things, and 
often made me his confidant and the deposi- 
tary of his caustic remarks. 

Several ladies, who were going to visit 
their friends at Lima, were now, for the first 
time in. their lives, aboard a steamer, the 
innocence of whose remarks, and continual 
run of questions, was truly amusing. Some 
young gentlemen, who seemed determined 
on froHc and mischief, had observed a friend 
of theirs retire to his cabin, near the grand 
saloon. Imagining him to be suffering from 
sea-sickness, mBy disguised themselves in 
large^nloaks, ^th which they quite covered 
their heads, and placing themselves at the 
door of the cabin, iMey commenced reciting 
the service for the dead, with the appropriate 
responses ; and then concluded by singing a 
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requiem — ^all which was regarded with the 
utmost horror by the legitimate divines who 
happened to be on board. 

I once more met my old friend the Ameri- 
can Consul, with his wife and daughters, and 
laughed heartily over the recollection of our 
past misfortunes in erq^sing the Isthmus. 
There were also an Italian captain, a Genoese, 
on his way to Lima, to interest his numerous 
and wealthy countrymen in that city upon 
the regeneration of Italy ; a young cashier 
belonging to a great firm in the same place, 
who gave himself as many airs as if he had 
been the first banker in Europe ; and a doc- 
tor, who, if he bled as many patients as he 
did bottles of wine during the course of our 
voyage, must have had no cause to complain 
of his practice. In one comer sat an elderly 
gentleman and maiden lady, brother and 
sister, surrounded by parrots, a monkey, two 
cats, and three ugly little dogs, all of whom 
they alternately kissed and hugged. Two 
young cadets of sixteen, in uniform, wjio, 
without a figure of speech, may be said to 
have smoked themselves away — ^for they 
were scarcely perceptible behind the volumes 
of smoke they emitted, — got into disgrace 
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with these worthy people. One of these 
young sparks threw down, on the sly, a 
lighted cigar upon the monkey, who had 
been watching him. The animal seized it, 
and put the lighted end of it into his mouth; 
then screamed, chattered, and cried — -jumped 
upon the head of old lady, who was so 
frightened that she fainted away ; then upon 
that of the old man, from which he fell to the 
ground with the old gentleman’s wig firmly 
held between his jaws. Besides these, there 
was a party of fashionably-dressed men, who 
made it a practice, I understood, to go and 
return by this boat, forming a bank, and in- 
troducing a variety of games, such as Monte, 
Pharo, &c., in the course of which large 
heaps of doubloons were soon transferred to 
their own coffers. 

It is astonishing how infatuated the South 
Americans are on the subject of gaming, in 
any shape. It should be evident to them 
that persons such as these, who live — ^and 
live sumptuously — on the proceeds of their 
play, without any other ostensible means of 
livelihood, must be nothing else than a set of 
sharpers ; and yet, because they are gentle- 
manly robbers, they are not only tolerated. 
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but they succeed in inducing many to em- 
bark in their speculations. A man was 
pointed out to me, who came on hoard with 
120 ounces, all of which he lost, besides his 
watch and chain; and he had at last to 
borrow an ounce to enable him to leave the 
ship. This system of gaijablmg on board pas- 
senger vessels should be strictly prohibited. 
Wherever this is not the case, it is a disgrace 
to any nation that sanctions or tolerates it. 

As the eveniag drew on, the breeze fresh- 
ened, and the motion of the ship became 
more sensibly felt. Those who had braved 
it hitherto now began to feel rather queer, 
and found some excuse for retiring to rest. 
A few hardy veterans, whose constitution 
nothing could shake, assembled aroimd a 
table, to smoke or sip their grog, tiU all was 
dark. These I soon left to their enjoyment, 
tiU one after another fell from his perch, in- 
toxicated, or fast asleep. 

Early next morning, whilst still in bed, I 
felt that the steam had been turned off, qpd 
heard various yoices from boats. This 
assured me of our arrival at Buenaventura ; 
but on looking through my glass, and finding, 
frorit the haziness of the morning, that no- 
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thing was to be seen, I turned in again t6 
my couch and went to sleep. When at last 
I got up, I hastened on deck.’ The sun was 
shining with all the splendour of a Southern 
hemisphere. The shore was plainly visible, 
with the silver sand spread like the surface 
of a mirror, except where hundreds of sand- 
hills, formed into rows, had all the appear- 
ance of an encampment.* Sometimes a 
valley or tract of rich land was seen, watered 
by some friendly stream ; and flowers, fruits, 
and vegetation flourished with abundant fer- 
tility ; whilst high in the heavens, though 
indistmctly marked, and broken by many a 
cloud, might be traced the line of the Cor- 
dilleran Eange. 

Taking my walk along the decks, I was 
noticing the numerous deck passengers, each 
of whom had made his bed in some con- 
venient spot, snug and comfortable, over the 
gratings, when I jvas saluted by two young 

♦ These plains of sand, in the deserts of the South, 
are continually changing their forms. On some days, 
the sand is piled up into huge mountains ; at other 
times it resembles a series of hillocks ; then it presents 
the appearance of a sea of waves, or a broad . extended 
plain; as smooth as glass. 
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Spaniards from the mother country, with all 
the gravity peculiar to that nation. I found 
them to be men of intelligence and gentle- 
manly address, though deck passengers, and 
meanly attired. I had the opportunity of 
procuring ■ for them many favours on board, 
for which they expressed their gratitude. 
They told me that they were going to Guay- 
aquil to purchase a quantity of the straw 
hats for which that place is famous, to dis- 
pose of at Lima, Bolivia, Chili, and Buenos 
AjTes, at an enormous price, some of these 
hats fetching so much as six ounces or 
doubloons a-piece. They said that they 
would bo proud if I would allow them to 
execute any commands from me, in making 
any purchase of cigars, hats, or a beautiful 
sort of straw hammock worked by the In- 
dians, and peculiar ,to the country ; all which, 
they told me, they could procure for me at a 
cheaper rate than I myself could as a stran- 
ger. I thanked them fof their kind offer, 
and gave them some few commissions. 

The pilot on board the vessel was a fine- 
looking South American, and spoke with ease 
the English language. He interested me 
very much with an account of a famous, and 
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daring enterprise in which he had been en- 
gaged under Earl Dundonald, then Lord 
Cochrane, under whose flag he had served in 
the cutting-out of the Spanish frigate Esme- 
ralda, from under the round batteries of 
Callao. The enthusiasm with which he told 
the story, and the freshness with which each 
event in his recollection seemed to be clothed, 
made it aU appear as of recent date, instead 
of, as was the case, a matter of long-past 
history. 

We were now fast approaching the land, 
as our course lay towards the entrance of the 
great river of Guayaquil. Avoiding the 
sandbanks and shallows of the bar, we enter 
the mouth of the river, on which lar^e 
pieces of timber are to be seen stranded, 
whilst others are floating on the waters, 
making their way to the sea. The enormous 
breadth of the river becomes gradually less, 
and soon nothing is to be seen from the 
water’s edge to the farthest limi t to which 
the eye could reach, but one great mass of 
dense wood. Numerous birds, disturbed 
from their solitudes, scream and dart by us 
as we slowly proceed agamst the stream ; and 
ahoals of fish, frightened by the noise of the 
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vessel, plunge and disappear beneath the 
hurrying tide. The current becomes stronger 
as we advance, and the steamer is obliged to 
seek the shelter of the nearest shore. Largo 
trees bathed by the waters spread their pon- 
derous branches in all directions ; and where 
the mud banks are laid bare by the receding 
tide, the alligator, stretched asleep upon the 
shore, lies basking in the sun’s scorching 
heat, nor quits his slimy bed till disturbed by 
the rifle’s sharp report, he retires wounded 
from the scene, and is soon lost in the depths 
beneath. The giajit oak here rears his 
stately head ; and the cedar, mahogany, and 
banyan — ^the latter a forest of woody bowers 
in itself, vie with each other in all their 
maj esty of luxuriant growth. As we advance, 
several tributary streams, overshadowed by 
festoons of foliage, open a long vista along 
the surface of their placid waters ; and 
occasionally where there was a slight clearage, 
fields of waving maize or cane caught the 
sight, together with a few huts, where Jhe 
sunburnt children of the soil enjoyed their 
pastime in the cooling breeze. Occasionally 
in some creek sturdy Indians might be seen, 
after the labour of the day, selecting from that 
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firuits of their toil, •which they had just landed 
from the watery flood. Large tracts of culti- 
vated land and good houses became visible ; 
and passing boats, schooners, and canoes, 
announced our proximity to the city of 
Gruayaquil. 

This port belonging to the Eepublic of Ecua- 
dor, of which Quito is the capital, presents from 
the river a pleasing and tropical appearance. 
Behind a quay or esplanade, where trees and 
seats afford shelter and repose, stands the 
to'wn, "Rdth its large galleried houses and 
variegated avraings to protect the inhabitants 
from the excessive heat of the mid-day sun. 
Shops, cafes, and stores, form the basement, 
which is thronged ’with visitors, who come 
to while away a vacant hour, or deal in the 
various kinds of merchandise there dis- 
played. At a short distance from the shore 
a fleet of schooners is anchored, and coasters 
and rafts line the roads, whilst a number of 
small boats and canoes stud the beach in all 
dirfjctions. This being the destination of 
the American Consul and his femily, on 
their way to Quito, myself and a few friends 
escorted them on shore. ^ As they objected 
^ go to the common jPosacto, the only accom- 
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modation I waf* able to procure for them was 
a badly-furnished apartment, where, how- 
ever, by the kindness of the Captain of our 
steamer, the Nueva Granada, they were sup- 
plied with a good stock of provisions, as the 
eatables were cooked on board, and sent to 
them. I now left these unfortunate people, 
who had begun to find the inconvenience of 
being in a foreign country without being 
able to speak a word of the language, and 
started on an exploring expedition by myself. 
I was soon accosted by two well-dressed 
gentlemen, who saluted me in the most 
respectful manner. I was quite at a loss to 
know who my Mends were, when they 
recalled to my recollection some little favour 
I had conferred on them on board the ship. 
I regarded them with astonishment when I 
recognised my Spanish acquaintances, now 
completely metamorphosed, and dressed in 
the very height of fashion. These grateful 
fellows could not thank me sufficiently for 
what I had done. They made the best 
return they could in assisting me in various 
purchases I was making, and procured for 
me many articles at a much cheaper rate and 

VOL. I. G 
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of a better description than I could possibly 
have procured myself. The evening being 
advanced, and feeling rather tired, I entered 
one of the best cafh to seek some refresh- 
ment. The waiter was at my elbow almost 
before I had time to call him, and placed 
down before me an ice, some chocolate, sweet 
cakes, and preserves. I looked at him with 
surprise. He bowed and withdrew. Imagining 
this to be the custom of the country, I took 
no further notice, but helped myself freely to 
that which pleased my fancy. After remain- 
ing some time, I called the waiter, and de- 
manded of him how much I had to pay. He 
informed me that all I had taken was already 
paid for, as well as anything else I might 
choose to order. I regarded the fellow with 
astonishment, thinking he must have been 
mad. Stm wisliing to settle my bill, with 
my purse in hand, I made another attempt 
to ascertain the amount of it. To all my 
inquiries he was now mute, and taking the 
thmgs away, he bowed and retired. 

On my way to the beach I turned over this 
affair again in my mind, and the only solution 
of it which I could give was, that my Spanish 
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friends had seen me enter the cafe, ’and in 
this delicate manner had manifested their 
gratitude. 

As I approached the water’s edge, in order 
to procure a boat to take ifte on beard, I 
found the place crowded by a perfect galaxy 
of all the beauty of the town, together wi^h 
a host of black female servants, all busily 
enjoying the delights of sea bathing. At first 
I thought of delaying my departure a little 
till they had finished their pastime ; but, as I 
found that the nymphs took little or no notice 
of me, I put a bold face on it, hired a boat, 
and made a sally into the midst of them. I 
soon gained the vessel, and passed the night 
on board. It was intolerably hot, and the 
number of mus quitoes and other tormentors 
made the place a regular Inferno. Soon after 
daybreak the steam was up, and wo were 
ploughing our way through the waters of 
Guayaquil. I forgot to mention that the pine 
apples there are without exception the finest 
I ever beheld, many of them weighing five 
or six pounds each, and they are as abundant 
as they are remarkable. Eafts came along- 
side containing pyramids of them, and they 
were sold at about the rate of one Madio, 
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(or 3A*of English money,) each. Every 
person on board was quickly supplied with a 
large stock. The sailors and «abin servant, 
(although the practice was strongly prohibited, ) 
filled up ever^ hole and comer where they 
could conveniently store them away ; and in 
a .very few days run of the steamer there was 
a ready sale for them at the rate of two dol- 
lars each at Valparaiso and Chili. Our boat- 
swain, a very intelligentand active seaman, had 
like the rest, completely filled his berth when 
off his watch, and afterwards went to sleep, 
during which he was stung by some insect, 
and in a very few minutes the poor fellow 
was like a mad person and dancing about with 
pain. His mates, to relieve him, applied 
every remedy they couJ^ think of, but to no 
avail. His ann became swollen from one end 
to the other, and was in the highest state of 
inflammation. The pain was so acute that 
the poor man cried like a tjhild, and his suffer- 
ings were so truly heartrending, that it was 
determined to leave himat thenextport, where 
he would be put under the care of experienced 
persons, and derive the benefit of the very 
best medical advice. The next day being 
the anniversary of the foundation of the 
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Chilian Kepublic, the Purser, who was a son 
of that nation, did all the honours, and treated 
the whole table to champagne. Various pa- 
triotic toasts were given and ably responded 
to, and after some good son‘gs, the party 
broke up on the very best terms of friend- 
ship. The evening of the day being fine, 
and a couple of guitars having been procured, 
some of the dancers- of the country, known by 
the name of Baylareetos^ were introduced. 

These dances are particularly graceful, and 
are managed something after this manner.- 
The two guitarists place themselves in a 
conspicuous position, surrounded by the spec- 
tators of the amusement, a vacancy in the. 
centre being left free for the dancers. A lady 
and gentleman are selected, who stand oppo- 
site to each other, both holding a white 
handkerchief in the right hand. Verses are 
then sung by the party, and generally of their 
own composition, relative to the dancers or 
the company present. The dancers advance 
towards each other and then retire, waving 
their handkerchiefs gracefully in the air ; 
this is often repeated, all joining in chorus, 
and adding the clapping of hands to the 
beat of the music. The dancers beconie ex- 
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cited and throw themselves into extravagant 
attitudes; and when one set is fatigued, they 
are succeeded by others, and so on during 
the whole coiu’se of the night. In this Avuy 
the hours were agiecahly beguiled, and enter- 
tainment was found for those who had nothing 
else to amuse them. My old Mend the 
American Commodore, since he had lost the 
society of the Consul, and particularly of his 
pretty and agreeable daughters, appeared 
like a fish out of water. Not being able to 
speak Spanish, he used to say that he consi- 
dered himself very rmlucky in not being able 
to talk to the “ girls, ” and therefore was 
obliged to be content with ogling them. As 
a resource under the circumstances ho courted 
my society ; and in the course of our conver- 
sation together, which turned upon many 
subjects, the discipline of the navy was at last 
started, and proved a very fruitful topic. 
He gave me chapter and verse to prove the 
superiority of his own over all others. A 
Captain was walking the deck of his vessel, 
when, observing a man skulking aloft, he 
hallooed to him, ‘ ‘ What the devil are you after, 
sir? Come down.” The man in his hurry 
and Mght, slipped, and came right down upon 
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the deck the shortest way, severely knocking 
the Captain about the head and shoulders in 
his fall, without hurting himself in the least. 
For this he was arrested and brought to a 
trial, charged with striking a superior ofldcer. 
The prisoner pleaded in extenuation, that he 
did but obey orders. The Captain, who had 
now recovered, smiled at his adroit defence, 
and confessed that he had ordered him down. 
Upon this the man was honorably acquitted, 
and moreover, received the compliments of 
the court for prompt execution of orders. I 
could not help laughing, and remarked to my 
friend that to visit accidents with the out- 
ward form and solemnities of a trial, seemed 
to my way of thinking very unsatisfactory. 
His opinion was that no disobeyal of order, 
even by accident, could be tolerated under 
any circumstances whatever, and this was a 
knock-down argument. After this I thought 
that the Commodore had mixed his grog 
rather too strong, and so, wishing him a good 
night, I retired to rest. 
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Callao — San Lorenzo— City of the Kings— Its principal 
features-— Bull fight — Account of a dangerous 
encounter with robbers in Mexico, several years 
before — Festival of Santa Eosa, at Lima— Chorillas — 
Shooting on the mountains — Lizzy elevation — Buins 
of the Incas — Monasteries — Pisco. 


Ajtek the events detailed in the last chapter, 
nothing of any importance occurred tiU we 
came within sight of the Peruvian coast. 
Off Payta, a large sailing boat was seen 
making towards us with crowded sail, having 
on board various packages and several new 
passengers. The port itself appeared at too 
great a distance for anything to be discernible 
but a few houses. Late in the evening 
many other ports were passed, but nothing 
was seen of them. At last, a forest of masts, 
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backed by the island of San Lorenzo, marked 
the port of Callao. This port, from its 
admirable situation and vast capabilities, 
shows the great penetration of its founder, 
the conqueror Pizarro, who made it to be the 
maritime key to his great city, de los Reyes^ 
(Lima, city of the kings.) There is a tradi- 
tion that the island of San Lorenzo origi- 
nally joined the main-land, forming a 
peninsula, on which stood the ancient town 
of Callao, or San Lorenzo (I forgot which), 
with its numerous chiu'ches, fortifications, 
and houses, together with an extensive 
harbour for shipping. During a tremendous 
earthquake, the greater part of this peninsula 
was.ongulphed beneath the sea, leaving where 
once stood a fair city with its busy inhabit- 
ants, nothing to mark the spot in the vast 
expanse of waters which covered it. Sepa- 
rated from its mother earth, the lovely isle of 
San Lorenzo stands now at a distance of 
between two and three miles from the main- 
land, and is not inhabited — or if so, merely at 
stated seasons of the year, by a few fisher- 
men who build there temporary huts for the 
pursuit of their avocation. It is stated that 
the island seaward is infested by hundreds of 
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sea-horses of an enormous size. This I can 
quite believe, having seen several of them at 
a small watering-place, some twenty miles 
farther along the coast. Parties of gentlemen, 
chiefly officers belonging to the British 
fleet engaged on the station in the Pacific, 
hunt these animals, whose tusks are of great 
value and form an important article of com- 
merce. Several boats are manned, the. 
sportsmen being armed with rifles and 
boarding-pikes, and the parties start in pur- 
suit of these animals, which are seen basking 
in hundreds on the sand or swimming around 
the shore. No sooner are a few shots fired 
than they plunge into the water and attack 
the boats, in many cases placing their paws 
upon them and endeavouring to seize upon 
the inmates, until repulsed by the boarding- 
hooks and pikes. The slaughter of some of 
them on these occasions is very great, though 
the sport is not unattended with ^danger. 
By reason of its seaward position, the island 
fflrtns an excellent harbour for Callao. It 
affords a safe shelter from the winds, and a 
breakwater to the ocean, and within its 
precincts a large amount of shipping rides in 
safety. Two large round batteries command 
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the port, where are mounted some of those 
beautiful brass guns peculiar to the 
Spaniards. There are several landings, one 
being especially devoted to the boats be- 
longing to vessels of war. The good people 
of Callao are full of strange stories as regards 
their being able to see on clear days beneath 
the waters the ruins of the city which so 
tragically disappeared. 

The present town chiefly faces the sea, 
and much resembles in appearance a sea- 
faring town in England. There arc slop 
shops in every variety, ship-chandler’s stores, 
and a very great sprinkling of taverns and 
dancing places for the sailors. As for the 
ladies, they walk about bedecked with every 
species of jewellery and finery; and so anxious 
are they to make all the display they can, 
that they even carry two or three watches at 
a time. The dissipation which goes on at 
this place at night is, I am told, perfectly 
alarming. I was very much amused by the 
conduct of sailors from the various ships df 
war on leave of absence, the instant they got 
on shore. They were for the most part 
French or English, and a pretty figure they 
cut on the horses which they hired, clinging 
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to them in a ,tery grotesque manner, and 
howling just as if they were on l^ard a ship. 
The road from Callao to Lima is about three 
miles, and perfectly flat. An omnibus runs 
between the two places several times a-day. 

At the period of my being in the country, 
the commercial world was much engrossed by 
the subject of a projected railway to unite 
the towns. Since my visit I understand that 
so desirable a result has been achieved. The 
little tract of land between the port and the 
capital has been the scene of some of the most 
daring robberies and murders upon record. 
The ruins of some houses, and a number of 
dilapidated walls were about midway between 
the two spots, and here the brigands cau- 
tiously awaited the approach of travellers, 
and either shot at them from behind their 

Ilf 

ambush, or pounced upon them suddenly and 
despatched them with their knives. If not 
killed at once, these unfortunate travellers 
were invariably severely wounded, and were 
generally tied hand and foot by these butchers, 
and left for dead in the road. These deeds 
were usually perpetrated by men on horse- 
back, who, upon the least alarm, immediately 
dispersed themselves in all directions, and 
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baffled all pursuit. Sincei however, the 
establishment of the omnibuses, the road has 
been so much frequented by travellers — so 
many at a time, and so well armed, that to a 
certain extent these acts of violence have been 
put a stop to. After passing a thickly 
wooded portion of the journey, the road 
becomes extremely beautiful, trees planted at 
equal distances and interspersed with elegant 
seats, forming a magnificent avenue. On each 
side are delightful gardens, filled with fruits 
and flowers, inviting the passer-by to rest 
awhile, and partake of one of the cool and 
refreshing beverages with which the country 
abounds. 

Lima, the city of the kings, is surrounded 
by strong walls, having four principal gates, 
and numerous towers or bastions, with flank- 
ing batteries which command 1:he various 
approaches. Like many other works con- 
structed by the conquerors of the country, at 
enormous labour and expense, this massive 
erection has been allowed to tumble into 
decay for want of the necessary repairs. The 
moat or ditch in some places has been filled 
up by the crumbling wall ; and in other parts, 
where once was heard the cry of war, amd 
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where the dreadful instruments of dostructiou 
roared, smiling gardens and peaceful little 
summer-houses now attract the eye. The 
streets which form the suburbs of this far- 
famed city, present no remarkable features. 
The external appearance of the houses 
exhibits a plain white fa9ade, with a large 
massive wooden gateway, and through two or 
three windows on the ground-floor, strongly 
barricaded with long perpendicular iron 
bars, might be seen a suite of rooms elegantly 
furnished. On passing through the entrance, 
a large court-yard is entered, around which is 
found a large assortment of flowers in pots 
tastefully arranged. The apartments which 
open upon thispafeb, are generally composed 
of the principal drawing and ante-rooms, 
which, seen from the street through the open 
gateVay at night with their brilliantly-lighted 
chandeliers, produced a most admirable effect. 
This description will serve for most of the 
houses in Lima; only the larger houses have 
a story above, and the external windows are 
decorated with large carved balconies, almost 
in every instance painted green. The comers 
of the streets arc chiefly occupied as wine 
shops, where commodities in chandlery of all 
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descriptions are sold. I observed that the 
front rooms of many re^Jectable houses were 
converted ihto shops. 

The appearance of the grand Plaza is any- 
thing but commanding. The Palace of the 
President, where Pizarro was assassinated by 
the followers of his companion in arms,' the 
great Almegro, has little to boast of as 
regards its external aspect. A large gateway 
which is generally crowded by officers and 
soldiers, lounging about in all directions, is 
with the exception of a dirty flag that waves 
above, the only indication that this is the 
scat of government. The building presents 
to the beholder nothing but a long white- 
washed wall, in which a few windows, high 
from the ground, look out upon a crazy 
balcony. On one side, several stalls and 
mean-looking shops disfigure this eJffice, 
which occupies the greater part of one angle 
of the square. The opposite angle is occupied 
by the cathedral, a large building of stone 
with a tower and belfry, which are upon th^ 
whole grand and imposing, though bearing 
evident marks of the continual earthquakes 
which frequent the city. The remainder 
of the square is composed of houses, under 
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whicli is a colonnade of shops, on the outside 
of which the several wares are fantastically 
arranged. Between the arches of the colon- 
nade stalls may be seen, at which gold em- 
broidery and epaulette makers are hard at 
work at their trade. Here are also flower- 
venders, and small cafes, tastefully arranged 
with flower-pots and scats, so as to form little 
bowers, where may be enjoyed in all their 
perfection, ices, chocolate, and sweetmeats. 
In one comer of the square is a large board- 
ing-house upon the American principle, the 
charge being three dollars a-day, including 
everything. Here are congregated commer- 
cial club-houses and billiard-rooms belonging 
to the English merchants, as well as the 
Policia, and other public buildings. 

In the centre of the Plaza is a very old 
and dilapidated fountain, which is generally 
surrounded by beggars and deformed persons 
soliciting charity. The principal street 
leading from this locality is called Calle del 
Comercio. It is like a little Paris in minia- 
ture, from the number of elegantly decorated 
shops and large cafes with which it abounds. 
There the French milliner is busily employed, 
surrounded by Parisian fashions. There the 
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European bootmaker, hatter, or saddler, vie 
with each other in a rich assortment of their 
respective goods. The splendour and mag- 
nificence of the jeweller, the taste of the 
confectioner, and the grace of the hair- 
dresser, are conspicuous on every hand. 
There is the bazaar to tempt the curious, and 
the profusion of the Italian warehouse to 
satisfy every want.* The cafi of the BaUa 
d’Oro is regarded as one of the very best, 
every accommodation being procurable at a 
very reasonable charge. This establishment 
is generally crowded, particularly at night, 
when the numerous billiard tables with 
which the rooms are furnished often exhibit 
very showy play. Near to this street resides 
a Yankee, who is a livery-stableman, and a 
very obliging fellow, and lets out horses at 
the rate of a dollar a day. 

The street of Plateros (silversmiths) is 
filled with persons entirely engaged in that 
handicraft. A tolerable display is made by 
the large fashionable silver spurs, weighing 

V if' 

* The business of the latter, together with that of 
the grog shop, is always conducted in Lima by Italians, 
who are chiefly Genoese, and considered a very wealthy 
class. 
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several pounds, together with silver orna- 
ments for horses, church chalices and 
utensils of various kinds, which are exposed 
in the windows. 

I took up my quarters at decidedly the 
best hotel in the city — one kept by a Mon- 
sieur A. Calle de los Bourgadones. The 
house is conducted in the genuine French 
style, and the difficulty of getting apartments 
is so great that persons have sometimes to 
wait weeks before they can be accommo- 
dated. When I was at last fortunate 
enough to secure an entrance, I found myself 
in the society of merchants, officers of the 
navy, Italian opera singers, clerks, and 
artists. The table which is kept there is 
most excellent, and the general affability 
which French manners engender, soon made 
us all feel at home. 

Amongst the inmates were a number of 
persons who appeared to Kve at the house 
all the year roimd. They were a set of 
young men of the most fashionable exterior, 
who indulged in aU the follies and extrava- 
gancies of the day, having at their command 
magnificent horses, beautiftil eludes amies, 
and everything they could possibly want. 
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Those young men, I was informed, lived 
entirely by gambling, and in the course of a 
short season of between two and three months 
at Chorillas — a small watering place a 
few miles from Lima — gained sufiicient to 
supply their needs during the whole of the 
year. This place, which is much resorted to 
by the eltie of Lima, is very notorious for 
these sets of sharpers, who carry gaming to 
an alarming extent, and aggrandize them- 
selves by the ruin of many respectable 
families. It was during my residence at 
this hotel, that I saw for the first time 
Colonel Visendon, the unfortunate fellow 
who was afterwards shot in Bolivia, and to 
whom I shall have to allude in a subsequent 
part of this work. Besides this person, I 
made the acquaintance of a little, fat, talka- 
tive Englishman, who kept a sort of superior 
wine store, much frequented by the mer- 
chants, captains, and English in general. 
A fine painting of some railway, which proved 
a great source of attraction, served as a sigh 
to .this concern. This man, who had been in 
the country for thirty years or more, and 
had been twice married there, possessed a 
great stock of local knowledge. I called 
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upon him several times, and derived from 
him much sound and useful information. 

The ladies of Lima wear an extraordinary 
costume, called a Tapada, which attracted 
my particular attention. With some the 
material is black satin, but light brown and 
various other tints are constantly to be seen. 
The skirt, which is exceedingly full, is beau- 
tifully stretched down at certain distances 
below the hip, and then allowed to fall 
gracefully. From the waist upwards it has 
the appearance of a sack, forming a sort of 
hood, which is held in such a position that 
only one eye is seen ; the wearer being thus 
disguised to such a degree that it is almost 
impossible to recognise her. Mistakes from 
this cause are continually taking place. 
Husbands have beenknown tofollowtheirown 
wives for the purposes of intrigue. • Brothers 
have failed to discover their own sisters, 
or lovers their sweethearts, when dressed out 
in one of these disguises. Married ladies 
generally possess one, which they put on 
unknown to their husbands, and then slip 
out of doors — ^for what purposes I must leave 
the dark beauties of Lima to answer for 
themselves. 
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The Italian Opera House is much fre- 
quented, and the company pretty tolerable. 
A performance takes place once a week. 
On other nights, a Spanish tragedy or comedy 
is enacted, or a little posturing is got up for 
the amusement of the people of Lima, who 
are much addicted to this species of enter- 
tainment. An Italian adventurer opened a 
large room, and gave a series of dissolving 
views, with accompanying music, realising 
by his speculation, in a very short time, a 
very considerable fortune. Two or throe 
American artists, practising the daguerrotype 
process, were as successful in their line. 

During my sojourn in this city, the 
announcement of an intended bull-fight, to 
take place at the Teatro de los Toros, on the 
outskirts of the city, induced me to make an 
effort to witness this strange exhibition. 
Carriages of all kinds, from the most super- 
annuated to those but newly built, were put 
in requisition ; and cavalcades of horsemen, 
together with a vast concourse of pedestrians, 
habited in their holiday attire, flocked early 
to the exciting scene. The Theatre of Bull- 
fights contains a spacious arena, which is 
enclosed by a strong barrier five feet high. 
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around which a clear passage is formed, away 
from the spectators. Around the circle the 
seats are then ranged, one above another; 
and at one part^ opposite the entrance, an 
elegant box is fitted up with flags, garlands, 
and drapery, together with gaudy cloths of 
velvet and gold, for the reception of the 
President and staff. Tier after tier soon 
becomes densely filled with eager spectators, 
the lower ones being reserved for the more 
elite of the population of Lima, comprising 
many a beautiful woman, attended by her 
favorite cavalier. A division of infantry, 
headed by their band, march into ^e arena, 
and after they have paraded about some time 
to the cheering sounds of some lively music, 
the President and his staff appear in then- 
box, and are complimented , by the usual 
honours, and the applause of the multitude. 
The band then retire to a place allotted to 
them, the soldiers march within the barriers, 
and, after a flourish of trumpets, six beauti- 
fiilly-dressed young men, each with a small 
red flag in his hand, rush into the middle of 
the arena, and bow to the President. After 
this, sis cavaliers piqueurs follow, on richly 
caparisoned horses, and do the same. The 
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whole of them then disperse and retire, the 
horsemen taking up their places,* with the 
six men on foot in advance of them. 

There is a second flourish of trumpets ; the 
gates m front of the presidential box are 
thrown open, and the roar of an infuriated 
bull echoes along the theatre. The most 
intense enthusiasm prevails everywhere, and 
the whole company are on the very tip-toe 
of expectation. A small, black bull, with 
short horns, and short, curly hair, rushes 
headlong into the arena, with his tail erect, 
and foaming at the nostrils, and makes a 
stand in centre of the flagmen. These then 
wave their banners, and do aU in their power 
to enrage him. The infuriated beast looks 
first at one, then at another, stamps violently 
upon the ground, and then roars with terrific 
vehemence ; after which, as quick as thought, 
he rushes at two of the footmen, who have 
only time to clear the barriers ere the 
horns of the bull come into contact with, 
their garments. He now makes for one of 
the horsemen, and in an instant shivers his 
lance to pieces ; then gores the horse imder 
the ribs, who, Mling right over on his rider, 
nearly crushes the unfortunate piqueur undm^.: 
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Tn'm. In order now to divert the attention 
of the hnH from their helpless comrade, the 
flagmen and horsemen exhibit a great deal 
of prowess and daring, and the intrepidity 
they manifested in their several efforts was 
beyond all description. The bull, worried 
by one and the other, followed them for a 
little space of time, and during this short 
interval, the fallen man was rescued, and 
carried away in a most deplorable state. The 
poor horse, in the agony of his sufferings, 
endeavoured to rise upon his feet, when the 
mad bull, catching another sight of him 
made several desperate rushes at the dying 
creature, and having strewed the arena with 
his entrails, finally tramped upon his victim 
with rage. The flagmen now advance to- 
wards the hull, armed with flags provided 
with darts at their ends, to which are 
attached fireworks. When they arrive near 
h im , they turn suddenly off, planting, at the 
same moment, a dart in his buttocks. This 
ismo sooner done than another, and another, 
and another flagman goes through the same 
manoeuvre, till the angry beast is literally 
covered with flags. The fireworks then 
ignite, covering him with a shower of sparks. 
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Every now and then an explosion takes 
• place, and the skin appears tom away from 
the flesh, with the red gore tricMmg down. 
Mad with pain, fright, and rage, the in- 
furiated animal now frisks about in ail direc- 
tions, and at last, gasping for breath, comes 
to a regular stand. Once more the trumpets 
flourish ; the stately matador enters in the 
graceful costume of an Andalusian bull- 
fighter. He raises his little black bonnet, 
and bows to the President. His esquire then 
advances, and offers him the hilts of two 
^foledan swords, crossed. One is selected, and 
this handsome Spaniard (for he was a famous 
bull-fighter from Cadiz) walks up towards his 
ferocious enemy. All the other flagmen and 
horsemen retire, and form a group in a distant 
part of the arena, to watch the encounter. 

The bull seems by instinct to know that 
his end is approaching, and to recognise his 
destroyer. He keeps his gaze fixed upon 
him, as he steadily advances, quite on the 
alert, as he comes up to him, to start away 
on the instant. They are face to face intently 
regarding each other, when all at once the 
animal roars furiously, stamps impatiently on 
the earth, butts at the air, and scatters about 
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his gory foam. Then he starts up with the 
rapidity of lightning, tosses high in the air. 
the red cloth held out by his wily antagonist 
and tramples it under foot. He then turns 
and renews his attacks; the adroit and 
agile hull-fighter stepping aside each time to 
avoid his sudden rush. All this time the 
appearance and shouts of the people rend 
the air, and the uproar of the excited spec- 
tators, who are worked up to the greatest 
pitch of enthusiasm and delight, mingles 
with the loud bellowing of the fierce beast, 
who occasionally makes false starts, whicji 
are well watched and parried by his active 
adversary. At last, fearing, as it were, to 
lose a chance, he rushes on his foe, when his 
head is immediately enveloped in the red 
mantle, and the king of the Matadores, 
jumping aside, with uplifted hand plunges his 
well-tempered steel up to the very hilt in 
a vulnerable part of the bull’s body, a little 
above the shoulder. The animal now rushes 
forward, frantic with pain, and giving one 
long last gasp, falls dead upon the arena. 

The whole assembly then rises. The 
waving of hats and handkerchiefs is universal, 
and the applause quite overwhelming and. 
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deafening. Wreaths of laurel are thrown to 
the conqueror, who stands upon his fallen 
victim and hows to the admiring crowd. 
Then there is another flourish of trumpets, 
the military hands strike up in the general 
tumult, the large gates are thrown open, and 
four beautiful steeds covered with rich cloths 
of gold and plumes of waving feathers on 
their heads, harnessed abreast, and led by 
their respective grooms, prance gracefully 
round the circle, after which the dead buU is 
attached to the harness, and after making the 
rmmd of the arena, is conveyed away amidst 
general acclamations. Seven other bulls now 
entered and went through the like phases of 
this extraordinary exhibition, after which the 
enraptured audience withdrew, well satiated 
with the sight of blood, and the slaughter of 
unofiending dumb animals. The continual 
repetition of such a sight was to me painful in 
the extreme ; and I returned to my hotel in 
disgust at what I had witnessed, and content 
to have satisfled my curiosity for once and 
for ever on the matter of bull flghts. 

Early one morning I determined to visit 
the market-place, which I found to be in a 
square connected with the principal Plaza by 
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a street which joins one of its comers. In 
this square is situated an old church or 
monastery, and a number of wooden stalls 
and sale tenements, with which it is covered, 
bespeak the manner of its appropriation. 
Very early in the morning the scene is one 
of great hustle, lines of butcher’s stalls meet 
the eye, poultry in all its varieties is piled in 
heaps, and the passer-by is regaled with a 
sight of fruits, and vegetables, and flowers of 
every tint and odoui’ in all their beauty and 
freshness. The general hvizz of voices which 
greets the ear adds life and animation to the 
busy scene. Many a fashionable interloper, 
who has come there merely for amusement, 
looks on with envious eye at some industrious 
housewife cheerfully performing the duties 
of her station. There some fat padre solicits 
the donations of every stall, to line his already 
well-stored scrip, and gives in return his 
hearty benediction. The display of flsh, 
formed into little heaps upon the ground, 
exhibits to the stranger such an assortment 
as he seldom meets with. The mendicants, 
who assail the visitor upon every hand, are 
beyond calculation. I w^us particularly struck 
by the deformities to which most of them are 
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subject. There were lepers, palsied persons, 
and those afflicted with every species of 
malady, and aU these subsisting (and that in 
a very comfortable manner) entirely upon 
charity. As I was wandering about in this 
place, I met with my old friend, a German 
doctor, with whom I had an adventure many 
years before in Mexico. We dined together 
and recapitulated our exploits. The follow- 
ing is the circumstance to which I allude. 

Early one morning the diligence from the 
city of Mexico to the port of Vera Cruz 
cnteiftd the pleasant city of Piroli, passing 
to its destination along the narrow streets, 
and attracting the attention of the idlers 
who were gathered in groups at the doors 
of their dwellings. The heavy vehicle rolled 
into the great square where stood the noble 
cathedral, and passing by the fountain and 
arcades, which adorned the place, arrived in 
the vicinity of the Grand Hotel Nacional, 
and ultimately creaked into the extensive 
court-yard of that establishment. The 
passengers alighted, comprising two Eugliali 

gentlemen, officers in present commission 

a German doctor with his wife and two little 
girls, a German and Mexican gentleman 
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and myself. A Yankee coachman had con- 
ducted our little party thus far safe on our 
journey. In the centre of the court-yard 
was a jet of water, and round about coaches 
and carts were standing, and hales were 
strewn. On some mats littered with pro- 
vender two troops of horses and mules were 
making their meal, and seated near at hand, 
drovers and coachmen wore intently dis- 
cussing their savoury dish — a mess of meat 
and pumpkios made perfectly red Avith red 
peppers. Near the scone two or tliree 
brigand-looking fellows stood, carelbssly 
looking on, but keen observers of all that 
passed, though appearing to be occupied 
merely in tlie quiet enjoyment of their cigars. 
Two flights of stahs on each side of the 
court-yard led to a wooden gallery which 
surrounded it. After partaking of an excel- 
lent French dinner in the Salle d manger, 
which was entered from this gallery, I retired 
to my dormitory, which was situated upon 
the same floor, and soon fell asleep, but was 
not suffered long to enjoy my repose, for I 
was sobn summoned to appear before the 
alcalde ; and with as much haste as I could I 
accordingly paid a visit to that important 
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functionary. I found that I was not the 
only one whose slumbers had been broken 
in upon for a similar purpose. The alcalde 
graciously informed me that he was anxious 
to have a personal interview with me, in 
conjunction with my fellow-travellers, as he 
never suffered any one to depart from the 
city without his especial permission. This 
was a preeaution he always observed, in con- 
sequence of the numerous robberies which 
took place upon the road ; and he was always 
desirous of giving travellers the opportunity 
of furnishing themselves with an escort as 
the only remedy. He said that if we paid 
him, ho would make the necessary arrange- 
ments, and that we should find an escort 
waiting for us on the outside of the town. 
Wo all of us agreed to this stipulation, and, 
having thanked the alcalde^ withdrew to our 
quarters. 

At break of day the coach was loaded ; we 
took our seats as before, and wore again 
m route. How, the evening before, I had 
had a little friendly conversation with our 
Yankee coachman over a glass of grog and a 
cigar, when that worthy individual informed 
me to my comfort of the certainty of our 
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being waylaid by robbers on tbe following 
day. This being the case, I had requested 
as a favour to be allowed to take my seat 
with him on the box, as all my Mends having 
determined on a stout resistance in case of 
attack, I should the better be enabled to 
give tjiem the alarm when the time st uld 
arrive. To this proposal of mine he objected, 
on the ground that, but a short time pre- 
viously, the coachman and a gentleman who 
was seated by his side had received a volley 
at the same instant, and had been both shot 
dead. He told me that the moment +hat the 
robbers ordered him to*pull up his horses he 
must immediately comply or meet with a 
certain death, giving me to imderstand that 
his part must bo strictly neuter, even if 
murder should be committed. Many of those 
desperadoes, he informed me, he knew by 
sight, some of them as well dressed gentle- 
men as any in the capital. They never 
molested him, and he, on his side, dared not 
to take any notice of them. Some few of 
them, with whom he came into constant 
conilbt, occasionally nodded to hyn, but, for 
his part, he thought it best to steer clear of 
their acquaintance, and for his own personal 
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safety, on no account to appear to thwart 
them in their evil designs. However, he 
said that the instant he saw any of them, he 
would lash his whip against the side of the 
coach, and thus give u' warning of their 
approach. As we entered the coach the 
lawn was breaking, and a slight fog pre- 
vented us from scjing distinctly the forms 
of objects as we passed along. The heavy 
and ponderous gate of the city slammed 
behind us, and once in the open country we 
rattled fast along the road. A soimd night’s 
rest, the good fare which “ mine host ” had 
provided for our hasty meal, and the comforts 
of our toilet ere we started, mantled our 
broAvs -with the smile of content. We j ogged 
along in the very best of spirits ; many a 
joke passed round, and we all recounted our 
little adventures in the course of our rambles 
about the toAvn we were now leaving. 

In the midst of all our merriment the 
coach suddenly stops, and a number of 
horsemen are to be seen galloping about im 
all directions. Two make a stand at the 
leaders, two at the wheelers, two p/esent 
themselves at the door, prudently keeping 
themselves rather in the background for 
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fear of accident, and two are posted- behind 
^em to come to their succour if wanted. 
All this time several of the gang, who are 
on foot, creep out from the adjoining hedges, 
ready upon any emergency, to make them- 
selves generally usefal ( 1 must here remark 
that this minute description of their proceed- 
ings was afterwards given me by the coach- 
man, who quietly witnessed all their ma- 
noeuvres). All these were well armed, and 
woreblackmasksovertheirfaces. Oneof them, 
who appeared to be their commander, ordered 
us immediately to dismount ft’om the vehicle, 
somewhat in these terms, “Get down, or by 

St. I’ll shoot every one of you.” At 

this peremptory summons we looked at one 
another, each by a sudden impulse grasping 
his pistol. Having thus made due prepara- 
tions, my friend the German doctor, address- 
ingthc speaker^ said that he had no doubt that 
he and hie party were the escort wMch the 
Alcalde had promised to send with us, and 
that they had made a mistake in treating us 
in the way they had done. 

This jocular mode of dealing with the 
question was quite unavailing ; several roimd 
oaths were ejaculated by our relentle^ 
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aggressors, and a general stir amongst them 
began to take place. We plainly saw thaif- 
no time was to be lost, and, therefore, with- 
out more ado, we discharged a couple of 
pistols out of the window, and as we found 
to our great relief, with considerable effect. 
Two of the brigands were severely wounded, 
and were dragged by their companions 
through a hedge of prickly "pears, and there 
left to recover or die. In fact, the whole 
party, with the exception of these, made a 
precipitate retreat ; for when we tlirew open 
the doors of the carnage and jumped out, 
sword, blunderbuss, or pistol in hand, to 
fight like Britons, we found the coast 
perfectly clear. Our valour found no field 
for its exercise, and we contented ourselves 
with greeting our runaway antagonists with 
a parting shot, as they scampered away out of 
our sight. Instead of the excitmg scene 
which threatened us with so much danger 
but a few moments before, everything 
around us was as quiet as ever, and we found 
ourselves in full possession of the field. My 
Yankee friend advised us immediately to 
reload all our fire-arms, to leave the wounded 
men to their fate, and to push on as fast as 
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possible, for fear of another attack. This was 
po sooner said than done, and away we 
started, fully prepared for another encounter. 
The ladies of the party scarcely recovered 
from the terrible fright into which the 
mcnaciug posture of our assailants had thrown 
them. This adventure, too, had been a pain- 
ful trial for the poor children. During our 
parley with the robbers, the German lady, 
who sat at my back, with her two little girls, 
had had the presence of mind to make them 
lie down in the bottom of the carriage for 
fear of random shots; and whilst the events 
above detailed were going on, they clung to 
me from terror with such tenacity, that the 
agitation of their minds had a powerful 
influence upon myself, tending •much to 
unnerve me in the trying position in which 
I was placed. However, now that the danger 
was passed, we detennined to make the best 
of our way forward, not much relishing the 
id,ea of a repetition of the scene ; and as we 
advanced, we found abundant cause for the 
alarm, for the course of our journey led us 
through several narrow and difficult passes, 
where two or three resolute robbers might 
have destroyed the whole of our party with* 
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out sharing any risk in return. We pur- 
sued our way, however, unmolested, and 
finally arrived at a post-house where relayl 
were kept, and found there stationed an officer 
and a company of men. They congratulated 
us upon our escape, telling us for our consola- 
tion, that the very band who had stopped us 
were in league with a certain captain of bri- 
gands, who could, on any emergency, muster 
together several hundreds of his followers, by 
whom even small divisions of troops had been 
sometimes roughly handled. Under these 
circumstances, we considered ourselves doubly 
fortunate, in having so completely turned the 
tables on our murderous assailants. 

But to return from this digression. The 
day following that on which I again fell in 
with my old friend, the German doctor, one 
of the heroes, I may say, of the above tale, 
was the anniversary of the Patroness Saint 
of the city of Xima. From the break of day 
everybody seemed to be in motion. Flags 
and rich tapestries were hung from the win- 
dows and balconies, and fined the various 
streets. Bands of music, military bands, and 
detachments of soldiers, were passing con- 
^ tinually to and fro. Ladies elegantly dressed, 
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followed by negro servants, bearing little 
carpets and numerous tapadas, were seen 
hurrying to the cathedral, to hear the Mass 
of Grace performed b|f the Bishop, in presence 
of the President, general oflicers, law doctors, 
and other functionaries of state. 

The interior of this superb edifice is richly 
decorated, the several altars being covered 
with gold, silver, and precious stones, of the 
most rare and costly description, lent to the 
Church for this grand occasion by all the 
wealthy inhabitants of the city. The whole 
of the internal walls and columns are adorned 
with crimson velvet drapery, fringed with 
gold, and spangled with the same material. 
Myriads of wax tapers suspended in chande- 
liers, or crowded upon the altars, cast their 
brilliant glare around. The nave is richly 
carpeted ; and on a slight elevation is placed 
the President’s chair, facing which and at 
the sides'^ places set apart for the general 
officers, aide-de-camps y judges, law officers, 
ministers, heads of the various colleges, de- 
puties of |he chambers, and other important 
functionaries. 

At the altar, which is entirely of silver, 
and decorated in the most costly manner, 
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stand the oificiating priests in the grandest 
ceremonial attire ; and close at hand, on a 
magnificent pedestal, richly gUt, and hung 

with festoons of roses *which glitter in the 

♦ . 

light of a pyramid of wax-tapers, is the 
beautiful figure of the Lady Patroness, Santa 
Kosa, adorned with a diadem of brilliants 
and a robe of satin, embroidered with pearls 
and precious stones, and holding in her hands 
the symbolical rose, composed entirely of 
brilliants. The church is crowded with de- 
vout worshippers, including members of the 
chief families in the city. The President 
and his accompanying office-bearers take 
their places, when twenty young novices im- 
mediately advance, and present to each of 
these high functionaries a wax taper. Then 
the deep sonorous notes of the noble organ 
peal through the building, blending its tones 
with a loud chorus of voices, or accompany- 
ing the sweet cadences of some " solo per- 
former. The solemnities of the mass are 
gone through and the benediction givgi, 
when the order of procession is fonped amidst 
the thrmder of petards, the explosion and 
hissings of numberless rockets, squibs, and 
other fireworks ; the dinning sbund of van- 
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ous bells, and tbe continual murmur of loud 
chantiugs and prayers. On the Plaza in 
front of the cathedral, several battalions are 
drawn up, headed by their officers, to receivte 
the advancing procession with a salute, and 
then fall into their respective positions. The 
following was the order observed upon the 
occasion: — Ffrst came three companies of 
infantry, bareheaded ; then two singing-boys 
in white suridices, carrying silver incense- 
burners in their hands ; a noviciate, bearing 
a silver cross ; the heads of colleges, followed 
by the several members, robed in crimson 
dresses and badges ; the deputies, two-and- 
two ; the law doctors, magistrates, and other 
officers of state; the President-General’s 
aide-de-camps ^ staff, and household; three 
priests, the middle one holding the banner of 
the Cross; twenty-four singing-boys; three 
banners, that of Santa Eosa in the centre ; 
fifty choristers and musicians ; three priests, 
attired in sumptuous vestments; twenty 
young girls, dressed in white, scattering 
flowers ; the image of the Saint, carried by 
twenty of the most important personages of 
the city, and surrounded by a number of 
priests, habited in surplices, and a body- 
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guard of soldi#rs, bareheaded ; twenty friars; 
two incense boys ; priest, with banner of the 
Church ; grand canopy of embroidered silk, 
.held over the head of the Bishop by six 
priests, each carrying a silver rod in his 
hand ; three banners ; a number of priests ; 
three companies of soldiers ; the various pro- 
fessions, represented by individuals, walking 
two and two, and carrying lighted tapers. 
Ilegiments of soldiers, each with its military 
band performing au’s, brought up the rear. 
As the procession passes along, the spectators 
fall upon their knees and cross themselves. 
It makes the round of the Plaza, moving 
along thi’ough some of the principal streets 
of the city, and returning in like manner, 
through a perfect mass of living beings; 
windows, balconies, house-tops, and every 
available position being filled with their 
eager occupants, regarding with the greatest 
possible interest the varied procession, as it 
slowly wended its way along the prescribed 
route. 

It was astonishing to me, that, amidst so 
much bustle and crowding, no serious accident 
occurred. There was not, so far as I heard, 
any breach of public morals, particularly as 
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ill-disposed persons had so m^y opportuni- 
ties of exercising their vocation without any, 
or, at all events, with but a slight chance of 
detection. In countries where the Eoman 
Catholic religion is prevalent, this is very 
remarkable ; and whatever may be its faults, 
it certainly does exert such an influence over 
the minds of the njost hardened and depraved, 
that they are, by force of habit, enabled for 
a time, and under certain circumstances, to 
put a check to their propensities, and to con- 
duct themselves, for a period at least, with 
order and decorum. 

During my stay at Lima, I received an 
invitation from an English friend of mine to 
pay him a visit for a week or two, at the de- 
lightful watering place of Chorillas, a few 
leagues distant. Having despatched my lug- 
gage a day beforehand, I hired a horse and 
set out upon my trip. Having passed through 
the small streets just within the walls, where 
misery, destitution, and debauchery, seemed 
to jevel, I found when once through the gates 
of the town, orchards, beautiftd gardens, and 
plantations, beginning to attract my view, 
and increasing on every hand as I proceeded. 
The road was excellent, but not so secure 
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but that everjr advanciug horseman met his 
fellow with distrust, taking care to exhibit 
his pistols in a conspicuous manner, as he rode 
rapidly along. The route, which followed the 
course of the sea shore, though at some con- 
siderable distance, was soon rendered more 
lonely by the appearance every now and then 
of the ruins of large buildiuKS with numerous 
dilapidated walls. Occasionally large plan- 
tations of green cane came in sight, and 
numerous bands of slaves might be seen busily 
employed upon them. Whilst progressing 
leisurely through this country, I came up 
with eight or ten fishermen on their return 
to Chorillas, who claimed my protection, as 
they informed me they had in the course of 
the previous week been stopped on the road 
and robbed of their little earnings. They 
told me that, independent of the regular high- 
waymen that infdfet this locality, the bands 
of slaves who are at work in the cane planta- 
tions, often quit their occupation to sally 
forth and rob and murder travellers, after 
which, leaving them on the road, they beat a 
hasty retreat to the fields. This state of 
things was suffered to .go on without any 
attempt at a check on the part of the Govern- 
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ment, until a General Officer was robbed and 
iUtreated on his way to visit the President, 
who was at that time staying at Chorillas. 
This made it necessary to take measui’es to 
prevent a recurrence of such a disaster ; and 
from that time escorts have been provided for 
all persons of distinction travelling by this 
route. Eobbersiin this part of the world are 
characterized by a degree of audacity which 
is almost incredible. In the city of Lima 
itself, acts of plunder have been perpetrated 
in open day, with the most perfect impunity, 
although, of course, the hazard has been 
proportionably great, A number of these 
bold thieves have been known to enter a 
house at mid-day, and having closed the 
entrance, and gagged, tied, and handcuffed 
the poor unfortunate inmates, to ransack it of 
every article of any value ; and then descend 
to the streets filled with pa*ssengers, and walk 
away as if nothing had happened. The system 
of police in these parts must be deficient 
in that great desideratum of effecting its object 
by the influence of intimidation, where such 
things as these are even possible, not to say, 
of veiy general occmrence. 

T, After deviating from the highroad for a 
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sliort distance, in order to visit a number of 
Quintas or summer villas, beautifully situated 
with a view of the sea in front, and sur- 
rounded by luxuriant gardens and fine trees, 
tbe delightful bay soon came in sight. On 
an opposite range of cliffs, the pleasant water- 
ing place of Chorillas, whose numerous villas 
line the coast, presents to the traveller a most 
agreeable coup d 'oeuil. Unlike most small towns 
in these parts, this place posesses very com- 
fortable houses, a first-rate hotel, ca;fh, and 
billiard rooms. In the fashionable season, I 
am told that house-rent is excessively dear. 
It is in fact a little Brighton, and the resort 
of many families of distinction during a few 
months in the year. After passing an agree- 
able evening with my friend, I made airange- 
ments with him to go over the cliffs on the 
morrow, and have a little shooting. The 
morning turned out very clear and propitious, 
and in company with my friend and a couple 
of English dogs I made a start. Passing 
over the cliff, along which lay the first pait 
of our journey, we had the calm waters of 
the bay spread out beneath us ; whilst watch- 
ing from the dizzy heights its miiTored sur- 
face, my attention was directed to some strange 
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animal, which I discovered to be one of those 
enormous sea-horses, to which I have already 
alluded, in speaking of the Island of San 
Lorenzo. 

Its appearance, from the great elevation 
at which I beheld it, was extremely singular. 
Its body seemed to be of a prodigious length, 
and covered with a short, glossy coat. With 
the exception of two great white tusks, pro- 
jecting from the mouth on either side, the 
form of its head resembled that of a seal. 
This monster swam about with great rapidity, 
at times showing the greater portion of his 
body above the water, and at other times 
disappearing from view altogether. On 
striking upwards from the path by which 
we had so far travelled, we ascended a suc- 
cession of cliffs, each higher than the other, 
sometimes being obliged to crawl on all-fours, 
where the nature of the path would not 
allow of our walking erect. After tu rning 
a sharp comer, we at last reached the shelf 
of 'a projecting cliff, having an Indian track 
along its very verge, of scarcely a foot in 
width, and immediately over a deep and 
fathomless abyss. My friend, accustomed to 
the dangerous height, passed unconcernedly 
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along, with his eyes fixed upon the scene 
before him. I, on the other hand, had too 
much to do in giving due attention to the 
occasional change of posture that was neces- 
sary, and therefore could take no notice of 
anything but the next step in advance. All 
at once I raised my eyes, and beheld myself 
on the brinlc of the precijiico. The giant 
rocks formed range upon range, and were 
here and there hollowed out into deep ca- 
verns, whilst their rugged peaks, bleached 
by their continual war with the elements, 
stood out in their naked sublimity, and 
frowned upon the foaming waters beneath. 
Around their pinnacles hovered, high in the 
air, hundreds of pelicans, and every species 
of marine bird, mingling with the roar of the 
tide and the wind’s dismal moan, the un- 
earthly discord of their screaming cry. The 
terrors of this scene, so sudden and so stu- 
pendous, were quite overwhelming, and 
made me completely stand aghast. This ex- 
citing moment made the big drops staild 
upon my brow, and chase each other in quick 
succession on my pallid features. Ea ch 
limb refused to perform its office. The 
brain was beginning to participate in the 
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general feeling, and my powers of thought 
and reasoning were fast ebbing away, when 
the firm grasp of my friend’s extended hand 
recalled me to my senses. I now turned 
my eyes from the fearful abyss, where, in 
another moment, I might have been dashed 
tO' atoms, had not my companion warned me 
to fix my attention alone upon the path I 
was treading. I did so, and regained my 
confidence; nor did I venture to lift my eyes 
again from the ground till, having arrived at 
a pinnacle resembling a small martello tower, 
I came to a stand, to look around in compa- 
rative security. Perched like an eagle in 
his nest, I could regard the blue heavens 
above me with composure, whilst shadow* 
after shadow, as from a passing cloud, occa- 
sionally obscured its brightness. I looked 
up, and saw to my astonishment, soaring on 
his outstretched pinions, and sweeping in 
proud majesty along his boundless domain, 
the mighty condor, in his aerial flight. A 
number of these extraordinary birds, mea- 
sming from twelve to fourteen feet from 
wing to wing, were hovering about, and 
floating in the air just above my head, 
startled, no doubt,- by the unusual circum- 
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stance of finding human beings invading 
their haunts, and occasionally making a 
descent, and sweeping by with such rapidity 
that the current of air they set in motion 
was distinctly felt. 

At length, not much relishing their fami- 
liar proximity, I fired a couple of barrels, 
one loaded with shot, and another with ball, 
at an enormous specimen immediately over 
my head. The only apparent effect which 
this produced was to startle a shower of 
feathers, which came down floating about in 
the air, and falhng on the ground in aU 
directions, the frightened bird soaring away 
out of my reach, but not so precipitately as 
might have been expected. My Mend, an 
old explorer of these wUds, told me that he 
would give me a treat, and hade me watch 
his descent from the high position on which 
we were standing. Leaving me, he urged 
his way to an opening in the cliff, where the 
projecting points of some rugged rocks fur- 
nished him with the means of passing down* 
a descent too horrible to look upon ; and yet, 
with his gun slung across his shoulder, he 
set about his hazardous task, and springing 
from crag to crag, accomplished it with ease. 

VOL. I. K 
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I watclied his pigmy form, till at last he 
came to a standstill upon a shelf of rock, as 
hundreds of birds, disturbed from their im- 
pregnable fastnesses, rose in the air and 
fluttered about, rending the air with their 
screams, as if determined to dispute the 
•.dvance of an intruder into their exclusive 
territory. All at once a couple of shots were 
fired, when the number of these birds in- 
creased to thousands, flock after flock breaking 
forth from every hidden cavern or pinnacle 
of rock along the coast, mingling in their 
flight, and joining in one chorus of wild and 
discordant screams. 

I remained for some time, secure in my 
eyrie, regarding with wonder the several 
fragments of reddish rock which stood out 
in the sea, resembling in their fantastic 
shapes fortresses, bastions, towers, counter- 
scarps, all surroxmded by channels, and 
detached from the main land by the action of 
the water.* 

* On another occasion, having descended to the beach 
by another route, I had an opportunity of inspecting 
more closely these curious phenomena of nature ; and as 
the tide retired and laid bare more of these singular 
rocks, I discovered channels leading from them and 
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On some sands close by I descried two 
pelicans that I had shot; and an Indian, who 
asked me for permission to secure them, 
efiPected great marvels in attaining his object. 
After being joined by my venturesome com- 
panion, I was conducted home by a route 
more agreeable to my nerves, although we 
had to experience much discomfort, and 
endure a great deal of additional fatigue in 
passing along several deep ravines and 
watercourses. When once at home, I had 
much pleasure in talking over, with my 
friend, the adventures of the day ; and, now 
that all danger was over, I joined readily 
with him in a hearty laugh against myself. 


communicating with the main land, of more than a mile 
in length, and as beautifully executed as if wrought by 
the mason’s chisel. I descended into one of these sub- 
terranean passages in pursuit of crabs, which, together 
with a variety of shell-fish, are found here in great 
numbers at low water. During my ramble, a squall no 
doubt had formed, and I was greatly alarmed by several 
reports like the firing of great guns, and then a fearful 
rush of waters. I had barely time to climb up the side 
of the rock, when they swept along with overwhelming 
rapidity, carrying everything before them. I was now 
glad to seek the outlet, and find myself beyond the 
reach of danger. 
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at the pitiable figure I had cut in crossing 
the mountain paths. 

On the following morning, I took a stroll 
along the beach, and was much amused at 
witnessing the singular mode adopted by the 
ladies for the enjoyment of a water excursion. 
The bathing-men are Indians, very stout and 
robust, who being divested of every species 
of covering, except a pair of drawers, take to 
the water, each carrying a lady upon his 
shoulders. The men strike out to swim, 
and do so without inconveniencing the ladies, 
who float horizontally on the surface of the 
water. In this way they are carried for a 
mile or more, and appear to enjoy this novel 
mode of locomotion extremely. 

After this, I joined, as previously arranged, 
my friend and two ladies, in order to visit 
on horseback, some extraordinary ruins of a 
temple, or palace of the Incas, near ChoriUas, 
and which is in a remarkably fine state of 
preservation. Taking the inland road, we 
“passed many flourishing plantations of cane, 
maize, and barley, and afterwards entered a 
small village, where nmnbers of Indians, 
dressed out in their holiday attire, and be- 
decked with a profusion of ornaments, were 
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celebrating a rustio fSte in the Plaza, in front of 
the church. At length, after advancing some 
considerable distance further, we arrived 
near an orchard, near to which were the 
ruins of which we were in search. Near it 
was an Indian cottage of a superior order, 
at which the toll of a madio per head, gave 
each person of the party the privilege of 
eating as much fruit as he pleased, and of 
taking away a small quantity with him. 
This orchard, or garden, covered a space of 
ten or a dozen acres of land, and was laid out 
regidarly in groves. The trees, which were 
of a splendid growth, were covered with 
fruit, in some cases to such an extent as to 
weigh down the branches ; and beneath their 
ample shade, various parties of ladies and 
gentlemen were reposing and enjoying the 
delicious fridts they had gathered. In some 
parts the song or soft tones of the Spanish 
guitar were heard, toVhose dulcet sounds the 
light step of the graceftil dancers beat time on 
the green sward. After an agreeable ramble 
amongst the trees, during which we availed 
ourselves of the privileges we had secured to 
OTU* heart’s content, we again mounted our 
horses, and advanced towards the ruins. 
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These consist of walls and foundations of 
some stupendous building, which by some is 
supposed to have been a palace of the Incas, 
by others a temple of the sun, whilst others 
regard them as a part of the remains of the 
great fortress of the empire. However this 
be, the building or buildings of which but 
fragments of ruins now remain, must have 
been on a colossal scale, covering as they do 
many acres of land. The distance between 
some of the walls, shows that some of the 
rooms must have been large and spacious, 
but for the most part they are small, having 
many passages and communications between 
them. The back of the edifice seems to have 
opened into enclosed groimds of some con- 
siderable extent. This leads to the conclu- 
sion that here were the gardens attached to 
the nunneries of those ancient times. The 
Incas often had their palaces adjoining the 
temple of the sim, near •'^hich was the convent 
of the ofidciating virgias, and attached to 
this was generally a delightful paak or garden, 
well wooded with groves of the most choice 
and luxuriant trees. Sometimes contiguous 
to these buildings were the public granaries, 
and in other cases a fort or citadel. The 
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number of vases, utensils of earthenware, 
and trinkets of gold and silver found here is 
prodigious, as well as mummies found gene- 
rally in a sitting posture, though m a perfect 
state of preservation, attributable, no doubt, 
to the effect of the dry sandy soil, which has 
the property of extracting the moisture from 
animal matter without suffering it to lose its 
outward form. The whole of these ruins are 
constructed of adobe (mud), with the excep- 
tion of several very large stones, which have 
been used in laying the foundation. 

Delighted with my excursion, I returned 
to Chorillas, and soon after, having bid adieu 
to my kind friends in that agreeable retreat, 
I prepared again to visit the capital. My 
stay here was now very short, as the period 
for the steamer’s departure had nearly 
arrived. However, I made the best use of 

' "I* 

my time in partaking of every species of 
enjoyment which the pace afforded. On two 
evenings in the week, the military bands 
played for a short time at the back of thfe 
palace of the President, which drew together 
a large concourse of fashionable people 
belonging to the city. Operas, polkas, quad- 
rilles, waltzes, and baylarcitos (little dances 
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peculiar to the country), followed each other 
in quick succession, to the great delight of 
many a group of lovely senoritas, accom- 
panied by their duennas. I found in general 
amongst the middling class of society, a lax 
etiquette to be very prevalent. It was easy 
enough to get into conversation with young 
ladies, even when escorted by their mothers, 
duennas^ or brothers, during the course of the 
serenade, but that, however, ceased with the 
music. The place at which this promenade 
takes place is opposite a church which encloses 
the city gates, where there is a eommimica- 
tion not unlike the Bridge of Sighs, at V enice. 

This locality, during the time of the In- 
quisition, was the theatre of many horrors. 
Here was celebrated the auto da fe of the new 
world. In the interior I was informed that 
many dismal dungeons and instruments of 
torture may yet be seen. Buring my stay 
at Lima, I made a poMt of visiting some of 
the old monasteries belonging to the Jesuits. 
These buildings are little towns in themselves, 
a regular complication of cells, courts, pas- 
sages, chapelt, refectories, and gardens ; and 
here multitudes of monks once passed their 
time in study, or in the observance of the 
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stated hours of religious worship. Now, 
however, their numbei*s have dwindled away 
considerably. A few Mars and their attend- 
ant lay brothers are aU that remaiu of the 
thriving communities who once swarmed in 
these spacious establishments. Now silence 
and desolation reign everywhere, and scarce 
a footfall is heard, where sounds of life and 
industry once echoed along the walls. As 
regards the government of the country, that 
of General Castilian has few redeeming 
points, but that which is most advantageous 
to the people at large is the continual state 
of peace which he has hitherto maintained 
through his policy. His repeated attempts 
to levy fresh contributions, and introduce 
new taxes, have given great dissatisfaction; 
not less, however, than his dislike to 
foreigners, whom ho endeavoured to discoun- 
tenance in every possible way. This has 
brought forth a protest on the part of the 
English Minister, who has succeeded in 
getting many stringent regulations relaxed 
on behalf of his nation. The natural 
character of the man is proud and ambitious, 
cunning, with a dash of bravery, but at the 
same time a consummate hypocrite. I 
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observed him smile in derision when showing 
to some friends the candle he had held on the 
occasion of the fete of Santa Rosa, in which 
he had taken part with all the solemnity of 
a bigot, practising before the multitude all 
the ad captandum airs of an adroit dissembler. 

I had now completed all my arrangements 
for leaving Lima, and having embarked on 
boai'd the steamer, found myself the next day 
at Pisco, a small port of a very ^wild and 
cxtraordinaiy appearance. An accumulation 
of large detached rocks meets the eye in all 
directions. Against these the raging waves 
dash themselves and sprinkle their white 
foam, and numerous seals are seen scrambling 
about over their rough points, or basking in 
security in their deep hollows. The coast is 
everywhere dark and uninviting, and a fragile, 
ill-eonstructcd landing, splashed by every 
wave, offers its slippery footing to the anxious 
traveller. On the cliff, two superior houses, 
surrounded by enclosures of wooden railings, 
mark the residences of the British and 
American consuls. Having passed these, we 
entered the town, which presents nothing 
remarkable to the tourist, consisting as usual 
of one broad street, with its stores and shops. 
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and a Plaza with its accompanying church. 
Pisco is famed throughout the whole of this 
part of South America for a kind of spirit of 
the same name, which is distilled in large 
quantities, and imported to all parts of the 
country. The consumption of this liquor is 
enormous, and a degree of bustle, owing to 
the continual passing to and fro of mules 
laden with jars of it, gives to the town rather 
a lively appearance. After making the pur- 
chase of a few cigars, I hastened on board the 
steamer, and bade adieu to Pisco. On the 
next day before sunset, we were again 
drawing near to land, the coast being rocky 
and rugged, and swarming with pelicans, 
which in flights of six or seven at a time were 
continually passing the vessel, and affording 
excellent practice to many a young aspiring 
sportsman. A sort of bay was entered, the 
high cliffs gradually forming into a deep 
recess, behind which, I was informed, was the 
port of Isly. The appearance of several 
droves of heavily-laden mules seemed to 
confirm the statement. An American whaler 
was riding at anchor some distance off. We 
did not approach very near to the port, but 
cruising about in the neighbourhood without 
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coming to anchor, we received some pas- 
sengers from one of those large rafts so much 
in use along this coast. After rather a rough 
night, and more tossing about than was 
agreeable, we arrived at last at Arica. I now 
bade adieu, for many a day, to the blue 
Pacific, to tread the soil of the Incas, so 
beautifully delineated by Chateaubriand in 
his magnificent poetical effusions. A large 
tract of interesting coimtry lay before me, 
and I was now about, perhaps, to follow in 
the footsteps of that .handful of bold and tur- 
bulent spirits, who having first alighted on 
these shores from the Old World, in their 
fanatical zeal, first conquered and then 
destroyed one of the most innocent of paternal 
systems of government, and planted in the 
hearts of their descendants the seeds of dis- 
satisfaction,, avarice, cruelty, and rapine, 
leaving them deficient in those settled prin- 
ciples of action which alone can make a great 
people. 
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Description of the Coast of Peru — Arica — Tacna — 
VentelHa — Palea — Tacoriaii range— Eio Mauri, frontier 
of Bolivia— Bridge of Nasacara— First View of La 
Paz. 

The coast of Peru may be sai^ to consist of 
a line of sandy desert, five hundred leagues 
in length, the breadth varying from seven to 
fifty miles, as the several branches of the 
Andes approach or recede fi’om the shores 
of the Pacific Ocean. It presents great 
inequalities of surface, and has the appear- 
ance of having once formed a part of the 
bed of the adjoining ocean; and were 'it 
not for the stupendous background to the 
scene, by means of which all other objects 
are reduced to a comparatively diminutive 
outline, the sand hills nearer the shore might 
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be called mountains. This long line of desert 
is intersected by rivers and streams, which 
are seldom less than twenty or more than 
eighty or ninety miles apart, and narrow 
strips on both banks of every stream are 
peopled in proportion to the supply of water. 
During the rainy season in the interior, or 
when the snow on the Andes begins to melt, 
the great rivers on the coast swell prodigi- 
ously, and are crossed only by meaps of 
bokas, which are rafts fastened on four bulls’ 
hides sewed up to render them watertight, 
and filled with air. On account of the tre- 
mendous surf, bokas of a different construc- 
tion are used on this coast. The largest 
kind is form^ of several trunks of trees 
lashed together, upon these are arranged 
three or four cross-pieces, and then another 
flooring of the same number of logs as the 
bottom tier. These rafts are run aground, 
and the surf, in moderate weather, does not 
break over the upper tier so as to injure 
goods or wet passengers. A pole is stuck in 
the middle, to which a sail is rigged. The 
rudder is a plank run into the water between 
the logs, rather abaft the centre. 

In this way merchant vessels are com- 
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monly unloaded in many places ; on some 
parts of the coast a long bundle of rushes, 
tapering at each extremity, is used, particu- 
larly by fishermen, who seat themselves 
astride and paddle through the swell. 

A few of the large rivers reach the sea, 
but most of those of the second order are con- 
sumed in irrigating the cultivated patches, 
or are absorbed by the desert through which 
they pass, for in this inhospitable region it 
never rains. Here is to be seen neither bird, 
beast, nor reptile, nor even a blade of vegeta- 
tion. Sometimes a rill of water bubbles up, 
but it is. lost again within the space of a 
himdred yards. Very often the banks of 
rivers are too steep and rugged* to admit the 
water being applied to the purposes of irriga- 
tion, consequently the surrounding country 
cannot be cultivated. Ho stranger can travel 
from valley to valley, as the inhabited strips 
are inappropriately called, without a guide; 
for the only indication that the desert has 
been trodden before is an occasional cluster 
of bones, the remains of beasts of burden 
that have perished. The sand is frequently- 
raised into immense clouds by the wind, to 
the great annoyance of the traveller, who 
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generally rides ■with his face muffled up. 
The obstacles to moving, in a country like 
this, a body of troops from one point to 
another, can only be appreciated by military 
men, who have had to contend against them. 
But descriptions unaccompanied by a state- 
ment of facts, will fall short of conveying 
even a faint idea of the horrors of the 
desert. 

It is by no means a rare occurrence for 
the most experienced guides to lose their way 
in these trackless deserts. In that case, 
terror instantly reduces them to a state bor- 
dering on insanity; and, unless they soon 
recover the path by chance, or are fortunate 
enough to see indications of other travellers 
looming above the horizon, they inevitably 
perish, and, like a, foundering ship on the 
broad ocean, leave nothing behind them to 
mark their Me. In these extensive deserts, 
the merest puff of -wind •will obliterate the 
footsteps of a column of soldiers, so that not 
the slightest trace of them remains behind. 
The guides are, nevertheless, very expert, 
and regulate their course by circumstances, 
imobservable by the casual traveller. 

When Colonel Miller galloped across the 
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Desert of Siguas, ten leagues in breadth, he 
expressed some doubt , to his guides as to 
whether they were following the right direc- 
tion. They informed him that, so long as a 
bright star, which they pointed out to him, 
remained in sight,* there was no danger of 
their losing the way; remarking, at the same 
time, that, as the wind always blew from the 
same quarter, they had only to keep the 
breeze blowing towards the left eye in order 
to ensure their making progress towards the 
valley of Vitor. Detachments of troops, 
however, and even entire corps, have often 
been known to lose themselves for a consi- 
derable time. 

When the remains of General Alvarado’s 
army were on their passage by sea from the 
Puertos Intermedios to JLima, in 1823, a 
transport, conveying above three hundred 
cavalry, got on shore and went to pieces 
twelve leagues south of Pisco, and fourteen 
leagues west of Ica. All hands escaped to 
shore; but, in attempting to find their way 
to Pisco, they lost themselves for thirty-six 
hours, until they became at length utterly 
b‘ewildered,»and gave themselves up to de- 
spair. On the tidings of the wreck reaching 
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Pisco, a regimeiit of cavalry was ordered out 
with a supply of water, to pick up the unfor- 
tunate sufferers. Amongst the survivors of 
the catastrophe was Colonel Lavelle, the 
commanding officer of ^ the shipwrecked- sol- 
diers, who thus recounted the circumstances 
attendant on the direful calamity. He stated 
that amongst the number of those who 
reached the shore was an orderly who had 
fought by his side at various battles, and 
who had, on one occasion, been instrumental 
in saving his life, at the risk of his own. 
This man, strange to relate, was now as 
insensible to the distresses of his master as to 
those of his comrades, and was driven to des- 
peration by the prospect of a continuance of 
the sufferings to which he was exposed. 
Overcome by fatigue, he would at times drop 
upon the surface of the burning soil and tear 
up the sand in search of water, in a paroxysm 
of agony and impatience. After the party 
had proceeded for some leagues, in the 
distance were descried a few date trees, 
near the roots of which water is always 
to be found. A feeble cry of joy burst from 
the parched tongues of the forei^ost, not so 
much to encourage those in the rear as to 
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express the hopes which animated themselves, 
as they caught sight of the trees towering in 
the distance. Weak as they were, they 
immediately quickened their pace, although, 
before they reached tj^e desired spot, num- 
bers of them fell lifeless to the ground from 
sheer exhaustion. A few, who had strength 
enough left, at last gained the place, when, 
throwing themselves on the ground at the 
feet of these lofty beacons, they scratched the 
earth with their hands with untiring vigour, 
till a moisture came oozing forth from the 
roots, and this the poor sufferers sucked with 
avidity, and with a relish which, perhaps, 
they had never before experienced. The 
slight relief which this gave them for a time 
cooled the parched lip and moistened the dry 
throat; but it did not satisfy. Soon the 
burning fever returned with redoubled force, 
and the excruciating agonies of despair shook 
every frame. Then, with a last effort, many, 
with an accession of energy as death stared 
them in the frice, started up, and jumping 
on the earth, scratched with all their might, 
with a demoniac laugh and eyeballs stretched 
out to theirtrfarthest extent, till the delirious 
raving having expended its fury, left its 
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victim a black and shrunken corpse upon 
the sand. 

At length the wished-for succour came; 
squadron after squadron arrived upon the 
spot, and as they passed with horror the 
discoloured and distorted bodies of former 
comrades, they failed to recognise them as 
they lay rotting on the burning sand. One 
third only of the three hundred men who 
escaped the wreck, survived the dreadful 
ordeal through which they subsequently had 
to pass. Unable to raise themselves from 
the ground, they could but look up in the 
faces of their deliverers and smile their debt 
of gratitude. Inarticulate sounds only 
could escape them as they made an effort to 
express in words the thankfulness they felt 
for their timely rescue. Every remedy that 
suggested itself was tried for the purpose of 
restoring the famished frames of these ex- 
hausted sufferers ; and each trooper at last 
left the spot, carrying with him one of these 
jinhappy men wdth all the tenderness of a 
mother for her offspring. On their arrival at 
Pisco, the kind people of that place were 
unremitting in their attentions, imd seemed 
glad to have the opportunity of proviijing 
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for the necessities of those poor soldiers, who 
had so valiantly risked their lives in the 
cause of the independence and regeneration 
of South America. 

In such a dreary tract of country as I have 
been describing, is situated the seaport of 
Arica, through which quantities of European 
merchandise are transferred to the interior 
of Bolivia. It contains about eight hundred 
inhabitants. The view seaward, and the 
barren plains and sand hills, present the 
usual charaeteristics of this line of coast. By 
a ponderous and gloomy-looking rock which 
shelters the harbour, the shipping within is 
rendered tolerably secure from wind and 
weather. The sandy plain on which the 
town is situated extends to the valley of 
Tacna, and is continued thence to the foot of 
the majestic range of the Cordilleras, whose 
snow-capped summits glitter in the sun- 
beams, and stand out in distinct outline on 
the azure firmament of these favoured climes. 
A kind of raised terrace has been formed oh 
the beach, containing a row of good substan- 
tial warehouses and private dwellings, which 
for the most part belonged to an English- 
man — the late Mr. John Murphy. Conti- 
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guous to these is the residence of the 
Government, Custom House, &c. ; and at a 
short distance, in the same row of buildings, 
is the British Consulate. On the rocky side 
runs out a mole or landing, rudely constructed 
of wood and stone, and situated behind it is 
the greater part of the town, consisting of 
streets intersecting each other at right angles, 
and a spacious Plaza, or square. 

The traveller, on disembarking at this 
miserable locality, will be forcibly impressed 
with the prospect of the many hardships he 
is likely to undergo in the course of his 
journey to the interior. The monotony, 
however, of a sojourn at this place is often 
broken by the sight of numerous droves of 
heavily-laden mules, who are on their way 
to Tacna, and other distant towns. One of 
the evenings which I spent here was agree- 
ably beguiled in witnessing a religious 
demonstration in favour of some pet saint. 
It consisted of a procession which moved 
slowly on to the tune of some drawling chant, 
and in which a profnsion of tallow candles 
figured most prominently. The Plaza was 
vetfy tastefully decorated with festoons of 
flowers, here and there interspersed with 
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lamps, branches, and leaves. In the centre 
arose a temple made entirely of fireworks, 
which, when the beauties of the structure had 
been sufficiently admired, were set on fire, 
and to the delight of the spectators at this 
maritime site, the whole was changed at once 
to the representation of a ship in full sail. 

For those who have any sporting propen- 
sities, some very excellent pigeon shooting 
may be found in a valley between two and 
three leagues from the town. I saw a whole 
mule-load, which was the product of two 
guns, after but a single day’s sport. Being 
desirous of pushing on into the interior, I 
procured horses and mules for myself and 
baggage, and made a start. 

At a distance of about fourteen leagues 
from Arica stands Tacna, a place of some 
importance, and containing 17,000 inhabit- 
ants. It is here that most of the large 
wholesale foreign houses are located. On 
leaving Arica the road skirts the sea shore 
for some distance, and then gradually turns 
more inland. The reflection from the sands 
in these regions, when the sun is high in the 
heavens, produces a very painful sensation 
in the. eyes, and inflammation invariably su- 
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pervenes, unless they axe protected by a 
gauze veil, or coloured glasses. The unusual 
dryness of the atmosphere is evidenced by 
the great number, of bleached skeletons of 
mules, without a particle of animal matter 
remaining upon them. Which continually 
greet the traveller. As he advances, the 
arid plains become more undulating ; they 
then assume the form of a succession of 
ridges, imtil at length they mute in the dis- 
tance, and form the mighty Cordilleras, 
whose summits tower high above the clouds. 

On approaching the bed of a river of some 
magnitude, bordered by high embankments, 
a few shrubs relieve the imvarying same- 
ness of the sandy desert. Near to this spot 
are several hovels, which form a kind of post 
or resting place, used by the merchants for 
their relays. From an elevation, within two 
leagues of Tacna, is seen the town imbedded 
in a valley, which is most abundant in ver- 
dure, and which stretches to the very foot 
of the grand mountain barrier ; thus produ- 
cing a delightful contrast to the everlasting 
sand hiUs and levels which characterize the 
coast. Droves of Uamas, loaded with cop- 
per, and various exports and imports, cross 
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each other upon the road, whilst they are 
cheered by the rustic notes of their Indian 
guides, as they toil along to their various 
destinations. The approaches to the town 
present numerous neat quintas, with their 
well cultivated gardens and orehards, in 
which are found many of the varieties of 
fruit and flowers which so commonly 
luxuriate in a tropical clime. After cros- 
sing a small bridge, which spans a paved 
canal, running through the centre of the 
Alameda, or public promenade, the town 
is entered. It covers a considerable space ; 
and from its proximity to the coast, com- 
mands the greater part of the internal 
European commerce of Bolivia. Its con- 
struction is irregular, and the general plan 
adopted by the founders of cities in the 
New World seems not here to have been 
observed. Unfortunately, it is subject to 
frequent earthquakes. When they assume 
an horizontal action, which is generally the 
case, the damage is confined merely to thd 
cracking of walls, displacing of roofs, or in- 
jury to buildings which are out of the per- 
pendicular. But occasionally the action is 
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perpendicular, and then the effect is most 
disastrous. 

An instance of this kind occurred a few 
years since, when the principal church was 
reduced to a heap of ruins. On the same 
foundation an elegant modem edifice has 
been raised, which, judging by the large and 
continuous rents which disfigure its facade, 
seems doomed to the same fate. A great in- 
convenience which is experienced in this 
place is its want of water. It is sold at a 
high price, and but scantily supplied only 
two days in the week. If this drawback 
could be remedied, this town would greatly 
increase in importance. The Alameda pre- 
sents all the appearance of a Continental 
loulevard, the walk being provided with 
seats, and flanked on both sides by small 
shops. 

The merchants and heads of commercial 
branch-houses have formed here a petty 
aristocracy, and assume all the airs and pre- 
'tensions of that class. 

On leaving Tacna for an inland journey, 
the first requisite was to furnish myself with 
a good saddle muh de passo, for on so uneven 
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and wayward a tract, any ordinary beast will 
almost jolt a person to death. This is 
easily accomplished. The next thing is to 
make an arrangement with some well- 
known Jwrrero, or blacksmith, at a stipu- 
lated price per head for each animal, for 
the conveyance of your goods and baggage, 
by no means forgetting the necessity of an 
extra hand. This point must be particularly 
attended to ; for, otherwise, in spite of the 
fatigues of the journey, you will be often- 
times compelled to assist in the arrangement 
of your packages, which are continually being 
displaced on the road, as it is impossible 
for one person to do it without further help. 

"WTien you have made these arrangements, 
it will then be necessary to provide yourself 
with tea, sugar, chocolate, rice, pepper, salt, 
and pickles ; meat, cliarcas, cholones, and a 
fresh sheep, together with a few tins of pre- 
served meat; the road all along to the city of La 
Paz being unprovided with posts, and there- 
fore affording, except in one or two excep- 
tional cases, neither food nor accommodation. 

My herrero had such continual calls upon 
his attention, in making the necessary pro- 
vision for my journey, that I did not get 
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fairly under weigh till late in the day. 
However, this was of little consequence, as 
I had determined to pass the night at Yen- 
tellia, which is hut a few leagues distant, on 
the outskirts of the valley. The scenery, as 
you advance, consists of fine pasture land on 
both sides, with weU-cultivated fields and 
trees ; and the landscape is occasionally en- 
livened hy multitudes of mules and llamas, 
who were on this occasion, as they passed 
and re-passed, serenaded by the musical 
pipes of their Intlian drovers. 

These adventures, together with the occa- 
sional salutation of some solitary traveller 
whom you meet upon the road, or the joyous 
laugh of some merry homeward-bound party, 
sufficiently amuse the senses, and make the 
tedious leagues easily accomplished. . 

We at last arrived at our destination. The 
post of Yentellia consists of a red building, 
which contains one large room, out-houses, 
or corralesioT animals, and other conveniences. 
Ih the comers of this room are square 
earthen moimds, where travellers arrange 
their beds and make themselves as eomfort- 
able as circumstances will permit. Having 
alighted at this place, I encountered the 
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hostess — a dapper little woman with two 
pretty roguish-looking daughters, who seemed 
perfectly willing to offer me a hearty wel- 
come. My mules unladen, and baggage 
housed, the Jierrero^ assisted by the aforesaid 
damsels, soon set to work in good earnest to 
select from m^ provisions the necessaries I 
required. They soon concocted for me an 
excellent c7mpe, together with some good 
tea; and after finding myself greatly re- 
freshed by participating in such acceptable 
fare, and indulging in the luxury of a mild 
ITavannah, I prepared to rctme to rest for 
the night. Gentle reader, you may judge 
of my surprise at beholding these two vestals 
and their mother strike their canvass and 
jump into bed not further off than five or six 
paces from my crib ! Tlris circumstance 
seemed not to have the least effect upon my 
neighbours, who, no doubt, reposed in the 
confidence of perfect security, without pro- 
bably wasting even a thought upon me. For 
my part, so unaccountable a breach of pso- 
priety drove away every wink of sleep from 
my eyelids, and left me to indulge in a long 
waking reverie ; until, at length, the streaks 
of morning light penetrating the windows 
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and doorway, I gladly hailed the coming 
day. It was not long before the herrero was 
at my bed-side, urging upon me the import- 
ance of maMng an early start, as the moon 
was at her full ; thereby affording ns' an 
excellent opportunity of getting over some 
leagues in the comparatively cool and refresh- 
ing air of the early twilight. I readily con- 
sented, and a very short time sufficed to put 
everything in order for my departure. After 
satisfying the demands of my hostess, and 
receiving a blushing farewell from my dark 
beauties, I reluctantly withdrew. 

It is not easy to account for that pre- 
possessing influence which inclines us to 
take a fancy to certain persons at first sight. 
In strange and distant lands, however, this 
is particularly the case, where the heart, in 
its isolation, catches at the least mark of 
attention and kindness. To illustrate this 
peculiar sympathy, I will here narrate an 
instance which occurred to me in the year 
] 846, when, on my third visit to the Mexican 
capital, in company with two young noble- 
men, officers in the Guards, I was proceeding 
by diligence towards the capiM of Monte- 
gurra. We were halting about mid-day at a 
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Imteria, where a table dilute was provided, 
kept by a comely and superior sort of hostess. 
Our party had no sooner made its appearance 
than this lady evinced the greatest solicitude 
for our comfort, overwhelming us with every 
kind of civility and attention. She hardly 
left us for a moment, to the entire neglect of 
the other travellers who were sojourning in 
the house. To have seen her occasionally 
embracing us and shedding tears, it must have 
appeared rather the.meeting of a mother and 
her long absent sons, than that of mere 
visitors who expected nothing more than the 
usual welcome at a road-side inn. The whole 
circumstance appeared to me so strange that 
I respectfully ventured to inquire of her the 
meaning of this strange sympathy. She 
then gave me the following explanation : — 
A short time previously the dihgence had 
been stopped by a band of well-mounted rob- 
bers, who severely wounded, robbed, and 
maltreated the travellers. Amongst these 
were a couple of young English gentlemen, 
who very likely offered some resistance, as 
they were afterwards found left for dead in 
the road, nearly stript and covered with many 
severe cuts in different parts of their bodies. 
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This kind and feeling woman, having wit-: 
nessed the occurrence, hastened to their assis- 
tance, as soon as the robbers h^<i decamped 
with their booty, caused them to be conveyed 
to her bouse, and was unceasing in her atten- 
tions and alleviations of tbeir sufferings. Sb© 
informed me that immediately on our entrance 
she recognised in us the features of our coun- 
trymen, that this circumstance recalled to her 
mind those dreadful moments, and that she 
was now overcome with fears for our future 
safety. She said that she could not tell why, 
but that she loved onr people from the very 
first time she beheld them. 

On equipping myself for the road, I sallied 
forth and only perceived streaks of light in a 
particular part of the horizon, as yet too faint 
to dispel the general gloom. My herrero, 
armed with a lantern, was bushy employed 
in collecting and arranging his mules. On 
perceiving me, he gave me the following 
wholesome advice, — “Sir, it is advisable that 
we should take advantage of the coolness of 
the nighty as our mid-day travelling will be 
intolerably hot, (this observation was too soon 
to be verified ;) in the space of twenty mi- 
jiutes or half an hour the moon will rise, anff 
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it will then be almost as light as day.” This 
advice was no sooner given than acted upon. 
The ordering of our march was a matter soon 
accomplished, and away we started. Journey- 
ing by midnight in such a country as thisj 
has a peculiar effect on the imagination. 
The deathlike stillness of all around suggests 
every imaginary fear, and the eye wanders 
over lakes, or pictures forth some direful pre- 
cipice or chasm which has no existence, but 
in the mind of the traveller. On directing 
the eyes upward, everything is character- 
istic of the skies in the southern hemisphere. 
The canopy of the heavens sparkling with 
innumerable stars, which stand out in gem- 
like splendour on the dark arch of the firma- 
ment. The grandeur and majesty of such a 
scene cannot be surpassed, and calls forth 
every sentiment of awe and admiration. The 
change from night to morning is very sudden. 
The sun is no sooner seen than he is above 
the horizon. Whilst, perhaps, wandering in 
thought amidst those distant worlds above’ 
his head, the traveller all at onco, catches 
bright gleams of light darting along the hori- 
zon, and tinging the surrounding clouds with 
many a silvery hue. On a sudd^g, a globe 
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as it were of fire appears, and of truly colossal 
dimensions. The god of day commences his 
career in the heavens, the general gloom is 
everywhere dispersed, and soon the most in- 
distinct object is lighted up and stands out 
in bold relief on the azure sky. 

On witnessing such a scene, I found that 
the cool breeze of night had not yet given place 
to the scorching heat of the coming day; 
and I found that I was compelled to draw 
my poncho tighter round the body, and 
advance apace. Arriving at a small cabrada^ 
or mountain pass, in which was situated an 
Indian house, I determined to make a halt, 
as I expected to be overtaken by a fellow- 
traveller. I therefore sent my baggage on 
before me, intending to overtake it at my 
leisure ; and, as the sun began to gain force, 
and eveiything indicated a melting hot day, 
I prepared to unload my breakfast, and 
arrange my solitary pic-nic. This consisted 
of a cold fowl, ham, pickles, and a bottle df 
stout ; and, fortified by a sharp appetite, I 
was about to make a vigorous attack, when, 
lo and behold ! two gentlemen from La Paz 
turned the comer of the cliff, and, with a 
verjr good-grace,, introduced themselves to me 
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repast, and they did ample justice to the 
meal, to the great chagrin of the poor cottage 
Indians, who, watching every mouthful with 
dismay, must have feared that not even the 
very bones would be left to their share. In 
return for my hospitality, these gentlemen 
brought out from their private store some 
tea and sugar, mixed with pisco^ as a sort of 
bonne bouche, after which, with many pro- 
testations of friendship, they took their leave, 
and left me to myself. 

The heat being too great to allow of my 
resuming my journey, I determined to let 
some few hours slip, particularly as my 
resting-place for the night was within a few 
leagues,,— the government building in the 
town of Palca. I amused myself by wander- 
ing into an orchard on the opposite side of 
the road, which was^well shaded by fig-trees, 
and other kiads of trees, beneath whose 
branches flowers of different sorts, spread 
themselves in graceful profusion, whilst d 
delightful spring of running water continu- 
ally flowed from the adjacent rocks. After 
tarrying here till the heat of the sun fad in 
a measure subsided, I again sei forward, 
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traversing the cahrada, the next level of 
which reached the hills which form the base 
of the chain of the Andes, and increasing in 
altitude, ijse, to all appearance, to the very 
heavens. Deep in this gorge roars a stream, 
as it battles its way to the plains below; and 
on the slopes of the hills, near small patches 
of cultivated land, appears the rude hut of 
the poor Indian. In more distant, spots, 
selected for grazing, are to be seen numerous 
flocks, which are carefully tended and watched 
by many a youthful shepherd or shepherdess. 
Thus, as I was musing amidst a succession 
of beautiful mountain scenery, and slowly 
ascending a zigzag path, overshadowed by a 
projecting rock, I was startled from my 
reverie by a loud peal of laughter,* the joyous 
notes of which, as they echoed from cliff to 
cliff, formed a pleasing accompaniment to 
the scene. On looking up, I saw far above 
me a group of the fair daughters of the land, 
looking like some choicest wood-nymphs 
disturbed in their rustic amusements by the 
profane approach of a satyr. 

It appears that my presence had aroused 
their 4ears ; for whilst gazing with rapturous 
delight on these dark-eyed beauties of this 
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Sunny clime, they, startled like its native 
fewns, had soon taken refuge in flight. 

After I had gained the elevation, I saw 
before me, like the nest of some solitary bird 
in a desert region, the post and hamlet of 
Palca. This government building consists 
of a large house, containing one capacious 
room for the accommodation of travellers, 
tolerably clean and comfortable, together 
with outhouses, corrahs, &c. In this estab- 
lishment eggs and many other delicacies are 
foimd, the comforts of which I was not slow 
to appreciate. Early next morning, before 
break of day, I was aroused by my herrero. 
Tempted by the refreshing breeze, he was 
anxious to proceed, as he well knew the 
arduous undertaking we had before us in the 
ascent of one of the great mountain passes of 
this lofty range. Having partaken of a 
hasty cup of chocolate, and assured myself 
of the proper adjustment of our baggage by 
the dim light of our lantern — since the least 
slip or derangement of his load might startle 
the poor beast, and hurl him, cargo and all, 
down some steep precipice, into the fathom- 
less abyss below — we again set forward. 

The road lay along a mountain gorge, where 
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Mmerous springs nourished a healthy and 
vigorous vegetation, forming a powerful con- 
trast with the brown, stunted herbage that 
clothed the mountains around. The first 
beams of morning brought with them those 
chilling breezes that make the traveller dis- 
posed to hug his cloak, in the hope of addi- 
tional warmth. 

As the light increased, we found that we 
were about to leave behind us all the facili- 
ties of a somewhat level road, and nothing 
was seen in front but mountain piled on 
mountain to the very heavens. Advancing 
upwards, we at last caught sight of the 
glorious sun, shedding his bright rays on tlie 
mountain sides, and tinging their tops with 
purple gold. But we were doomed for some 
time to envy the genial warmth we saw 
above us, as the deep shadows in which we 
were enveloped poured their cold and be- 
numbing influence on the scene immediately 
around us. As we slowly progressed, height 
jEfter height was gained, until the great 
mountain which forms the block of the range, 
soaring high -above us, seemed to stop all 
further advance. But these desolate regions 
were not unknown to the foot of man ; mid 
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often •was my attention attracted by some 
Indian trail, sometimes but a few inches in 
■width, which skimmed the mountain’s brow, 
till lost in intricacies and .precipices, ap- 
parently inaccessible to man or beast. 

Having arrived at a slight level, a halt 
was made, in order to tighten the girths of 
the animals and safely secure the luggage — 
the least negligence on this score being the 
forerunner of certain destruction. All prov- 
ing satisfactory, the ascent was commenced 
by a path which takes a zigzag course up an 
almost perpendicular mountain. The dis- 
tress of the poor beasts of burden soon be- 
came very apparent. Every moment they 
were obliged to stop for breath, the great 
altitude we had attained rendering this more 
than ever necessary. When disposed to take 
a little temporary repose, no power on earth 
could have made them stir, till they had in 
some degree recited their strength. Even 
I ’myself occasionally lingered behind, in 
spite of a remonstrance from my guide ; and, 
when I could just see the vhole caravan in 
its aerial pilgrimage above me, I slowly fol- 
lowed. When I had gained the ascent, I 
beheld with some uneasiness the conseqiience 
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of one false step, which must have inevitably 
swept the whole party to the gloomy depths 
below. At length the wished-for summit 
was gained, and here I witnessed a scene 
which for sublimity cannot be equalled, and 
surpasses all my powers of description. 

On the top of one of the highest ranges in 
the world, arose certain mountain peaks, 
soaring high above the rest, the very sum- 
mits of the inferior range appearing to form 
their base. There they stood out, as they 
towered to the very skies, radiant with sil- 
very whiteness, and reflecting many a bright 
tinge of light from the ethereal atmosphere 
to which they aspired in proud pre-eminence. 
From this lofty pile of mountains, the eye 
wanders over various slopes and windings 
into the fathomless abyss beneath. A 
different distances are seen craters or dry 
lakes, but so inconceivably small, that they 
are soon lost again in the extensive variety 
of objects which crowd upon the attention. 
Then, by minute observation, the eye can 
discern herds of llamas with their droves re- 
posing on some table-land or slowly winding 
their way along the steep slopes of some 
adjoining mountain. It is only when the 
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difiSculties of the descent are partially over- 
come that the opposite range is seen to 
advantage. Then it stands out in all its 
grandeur, and calls forth many an expression 
of awe and wonder at the stupendous charac- 
ter of this astonishing chain of mountain 
scenery. 

Having thus far escaped any ill effects 
from the rarity of the atmosphere at these 
tremendous altitudes,' I began to congratulate 
myself on being made of “ sterner stuff ” 
than would be subject to those laws to which 
ordinary mortals are fain to submit. But 
my herrero, who seemed to have a presenti- 
ment of the result, in telling me that the 
mountain in advance was the last barrier to 
the noble pass of Tacora, gently hinted that, 
although I had hitherto braved every danger, 
I was not to make myself too sure of having 
overcome all mishaps. The caution he gave 
me was shown to be not without reason,* for 
on gfiining the summit I immediately be- 
came sensible of a very heavy oppression dh 
the respiratory organs, and I experienced 
such a racking head-ache, that I speedily 
lost all consciousness. 

It must have been under the influence of 
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these disagreeable sensations that I either 
dismounted or fell from my saddle in a state 
of stupor ; for, when I had a little recovered, 

I found myself on the ground, abandoned by 
my very mule ; and there I lay, without a 
soul near me, overwhelmed by lassitude and 
anxiety, the sun’s path in the heavens alone 
making mo sensible of the fleeting hours that 
had passed. At length, to my great joy, one 
of our men, leading the truant animal, made 
his appearance; and shaking off the lethargy 
to which I had fallen a victim, and arming r 
myself with as much determination as I could 
muster, I mounted and rode off. In making 
the descent along the mountain slopes, the 
way was everywhere characterized by rocky 
stumps, covered with moss of an extraordi- 
nary growth, which formed what resembled 
large velvet cushions, of every possible shape. 
After a long and tedious ride, rendered doubly 
so to me, who had scarcely recovered from the 
effects of soroche, to which I had so recently 
been compelled to succumb, I at last joined 
my travelling camp and cargoes, and soon 
afterwards alighted at the three miserable 
huts which formed the post of Tacora, where 
our small party was again re-united. I now. 
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however, found, to my inexpressible dismay, 
that the herrero and his mozo, together with a 
travelling companion, were all completely 
prostrated by the illness to which I myself 
had been exposed ; and, weak as I was, I was 
obliged to act the part of cook, doctor, and 
general factotum to the whole community. 
But circumstances gave me the necessary 
energy, and I soon found myself able to make 
all the sleeping arrangements, cook victuals, 
and administer medicine and other necessa- 
ries to my poor disabled companions. 

After passing a most uncomfortable night, 
which turned out most bitterly cold, and 
finding ourselves half buried in snow, which 
had found its way through the thatch 
of our fragile and ill-constructed cabin, we 
were soon en route again in the morning. 
We discovered ourselves to be in rather a 
dilapidated condition, as regarded our 
strength and animal spirits, after the mis- 
adventures of the previous day ; but, aided 
by a good bowl of tea, we had courage to 
make a fair start, and the morning air suffi- 
ciently invigorated us to make us forget all 
our past grievances. 

The road, which was still on the descent. 
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presented plain after plain, intersected by 
mountain ranges, some being slightly clad in 
snow ; but even this feature of the scene 
was gradually on the decline. At length we 
reached the Eio Mauri, which forms the 
boundary between Peru and Bolivia. The 
banks of this river are high. It ^s many 
hundred feet in breadth, and in the rainy 
season must be wholly impassable, when 
swollen by the numerous cataracts and water- 
courses fi'om the surrounding country, which 
are its tributaries. 

The herrero having sent out scouts to find 
a suitable fording, they soon discovered the 
object of their search, and, having taken up 
their position in the water, ourselves and 
baggage mules waded our course in perfect 
safety between them to the opposite bank. 

This elevation gained, the country on the 
other side presented to our view a flat sur- 
face, with occasional ridges of hills, or down, 
traversing the path. Now and then we could 
discern a cabrada, or ravine, formed by the 
impetuous streajns which flow down from the 
mountains, though at that time exhibiting 
nothing but a dry watercourse. The ride 
this day seemed more long and tedious than 
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ever, as village after village was seen strag- 
gling on the brow of some distant hiU. 

Anxious to gain our resting place for the 
night, I inquired for the ardently wished-for 
Uchusuma, and at length it presented itself 
in the form of several Indian houses of a su- 
perior quality. They were built of stone 
and mud, well thatched, without windows, 
but with doors, though of such a description 
that the entry must be made on all fours, 
dog fashion. The lady of the house, an old 
shrivelled hag, with a mamita friend, and 
surrounded by a host of naked starving (^il- 
dren, received Us on our entrance. None of 

them ever seemed in the course of their lives 
• 

to have indulged in the luxury of a wash, as, 
to all appearance, they carried about on their 
persons the accumulated deposits of years. 
Having rolled back some large stones, which 
barricaded one of the outhouses, we managed 
to make up some quarters for the night. At 
a distance of twenty or thirty yards, a beau- 
tiful crystal stream afforded us, at all events, 
a necessary supply of watej and by the aid 
of our travelling stock, and the addition of a 
few potatoes, we contrived to make a toler- 
able meal. Hunger and fatigue had given us 
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an appetite, and although we ate our humble 
fare under by no means the most favourable 
circumstances, we felt that we required no 
other sauce. The poor wretches who lived in 
this miserable hovel were doubtless contented, 
and therefore why should not we be so? 
Their desires keep pace with their wants, 
and they arc few enough. Even money is 
often- valued amongst them as something to 
be hoarded up as a treasure, and it is known 
that many of the Indians save every piece of 
silver they may gain in their lives only to 
bury it in the earth, where it is frequently 
for ever lost, through the sudden death of 
the parties. 

All arrangements being- completed in the 
morning, we again set off. Our way led 
across the plain to some rocky ground, which 
formed the entrance to a small cahrada, 
whose sides were washed by some mountain 
streams, which rushed and foamed at the im- 
peding rbeks which hindered their progress. 
At a certain point in our parage we came 
all at once upon a preoi|ttous descent, and 
at this spot one of the grandest panoramas 
that ever mortal eye beheld burst upon our 
view. Here the whole party came to a 
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standstill, rivetted to the spot by the 
astounding scene before us. It was as if the 
whole of the beauties of Switzerland, with 
all its Alpine grandeur, had been now spread 
out before us, but augmented into those 
mighty proportions which characterize the 
landscape in this new world of the South. 
The clouds seemed to be drawn from their 
ethereal abode, and were descending in every 
fantastic shape, and blending in every 
shade of light with the numerous moun- 
tain tops that formed their base. These, clad 
in eternal snow, had assumed a silvery white- 
ness which it was painful to behold, and 
this vast expanse -of glare was occasionally 
relieved by shadows of blue and yellow of 
varying depth, together with its warmer or 
cooler tints of grey, as it reflected more or 
less of the colour of the earth or sky. At 
the base of this Sublime range a giant forest 
raised its sombre hue, and lower down might 
be traced the less stern pencillings of the 
wanner and luxuriant valleys of a tropical 
clime, engenderin^^Nvithin ^eir bosoms aU 
that could charm the sense and captivate the 
eye. Mass after mass of beautiful forest 
verdure clothed the distance, which assumed 
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every variety of aspect, as numerous fleeting 
clouds shaded or disclosed the bright lumi- 
nary, whose magic beams touched up for a 
moment with life and beauty every feature 
of the scene. Here and there were to be 
seen rivers in their meandering course, and 
stealing gently over the lovely sward, then 
roUing with impetuous wrath through rocky 
beds to the entrance of some dismal ravine, 
where their dark progress is lost to sight till 
again they are seen rushing down in some 
mighty fall, again perhaps to separate into 
numerous cascades, whose glassy surface 
reflects the bright colours of the rainbow. As 
the eye wanders nearer, range after range of 
mountain scenery, clad in bright green or the 
more sombre hue of mineral wealth, break a 
long level, where many a small lake presents 
its smooth surface, and on whose bosom the 
gaudy flamingo, duck, goose, teal, and snipe, 
with others of the feathered tribe, disport 
themselves with all the consciousness of 
happy existence. Nearer stUl, the traveller 
can descry where the high and rugged hills 
present a range of dark and sterile masses, 
rich with silver ore, the mines of ChuUun- 
cayani. At a finca close adjoining an English- 
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wnn resides, who has formed a company for 
working these mines. The house appeared 
outwardly comfortable, haviug been no 
doubt altered and remodelled after the 
European fashion. I did not make a halt 
here, but some months after, on my making 
the acquaintance of the proprietor, he ex- 
pressed much regret at my not having paid 
liim a visit on this occasion. 

After casting many a lingering look on 
the gorgeous scene we were now about to 
quit, we descended by a mountain track, and 
in a short time foimd ourselves following a 
level road, which was well watered by 
numerous springs, forming various canals, 
that bubbled and sparkled in the mid- 
day sun. We occasionally came across 
some giant rock that seemed to withstand 
our progress, and represented in its colossal 
proportions to our wonder or amusement, 
some strange device of ruin, bird, or animal. 
At last we entered a small cabrada formed by 
sloping downs, where we found an agreeable 
road that widened as we advanced, and ftir- 
nished at its side an occasional pile of stones 
to announce to the weary traveller that 
another league was passed. After continuing 

VOL. I. N 
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along this line for some time, the town of 
Santiago appeared in sight, and right glad 
we were to hail so welcome an appearance. 

Ill-constructed walls and houses half- 
finished or deserted mark the approach to the 
Plaza or grand square, where all the drunk- 
ards and idlers of the town might be seen 
loitering about the wine shops, with which 
the place is well supplied. 

The building most deserving of attention, 
as indeed it is in all these towns, is the church, 
with its adjoining residence for the parish 
priest. These, in fact, bear no proportion to 
the other edifices, which are for the most 
part as wretched-looking habitations as can 
well be imagined. The church lords it with 
princely sway, and in many cases is the sole 
depository of all rule, temporal as well as 
spiritual. But it is generally the case that 
these localities boast of a governor, — who is 
some ignorant tool of the government, a 
post-master, and a or judge, the latter 
i|ometimes with hardly sufficient education 
to know how to write. 

On my arrival here I sent for the governor, 
in order that he might provide me the neces- 
sary accommodation. He billeted me, much 
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to my disgust, ia a dirty mud- house, which, 
however, I contrived to get cleaned ; made 
enormous charges for all that I required, but 
greatly to my peace of mind, gave me as 
little of his company as I could well desire. 
My appetite had been too well sharpened by 
my mountain excursions not to find the 
roughest fare acceptable, and when at last I 
sought repose in my humble bed, fatigue 
made the night pass quickly away. 

The first gleam of morning was the signal 
for departure. Our route this day was very 
uninteresting, and we toiled our weary way 
over barren tracts, with beds of saltpetre 
glittering in the sunbeams, threatening our 
eyes with ophthalmia^ and breathing many of 
‘‘the ills to which flesh is heir.” The change 
of temperature at this lower level by no means 
suited my constitution, and scarcely recovered 
as I was from the effects of my late illness, 
I was mofls than ever desirous of pushing on 
to the next resting place. Under these cir- 
cumstances I was more inattentive to the 
beauties of the road than I should otherwise 
have been; for the noble works of nature 
which prove so interesting and instructive 
to a contemplative mind, entirely lose their 
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charm, when anxiety or iatigue oppress the 
traveller ; and it is curious, that the very fact 
which deprives along journey of its character 
to please, only spins it out the more, and ex- 
tends to a seemingly interminable length, a 
distance which would be passed over with 
alacrity and delight under more favorable con- 
ditions. At length the town of San Andres 
appeared in sight, and revived at the prospect of 
acloseto our journey for the day, wcquickened 
our pace, and soon found ourselves arrived at 
the church, a large and conspicuous building, 
whose dome, as seen in the distance, had 
formed the cheering landmark to guide our 
steps. Close to this spot rose an edifice of 
considerable dimensions, embracing three 
sides of a square. It presented externally 
an agreeable aspect, as the fresh coat of 
whitewash which had recently been bestowed 
upon it shone brightly in the sun’s rays. An 
archway led to the patio or court-yard. "We 
were here accosted by the master, who was 
aj so governor of the town, and whose urbanity 
and politeness made us soon feel ourselves 
quite at home, and disposed thoroughly to 
enjoy the comfortable quarters in which we 
had at last alighted. He showed us some ex- 
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cellent rooms, an3 the accommodation for 
man and beast seemed so superior to what 
we had of late been accustomed, that I deter- 
mined to strike my tent here for a day or two. 

I opened my medicine chest and recimited 
my shattered nerves, which had yielded to 
tlic fatigue and mishaps I had so recently 
encountered. Our host, who combined in 
himself all the dignities of the place, such as 
governor, alcalde or magistrate, postmaster, 
maitre de hotel, and forage vendor, exerted 
himself with all becoming hospitality in pro- 
viding us with dinner, and various luxuries 
which were as necessary as they were palat- 
able. Having done full justice to his bill of 
fare, I prepared for a ramble over the town, 
or, as we should in England more properly 
term it, hamlet, though it aspires to the 
more distinguished cognomen of a pueblo. 

I soon procured a large supply of oranges, not- 
withstanding their being then out of season, • 
and greatly relished so great a dainty. After 
passing a couple of days in this inviting 
locality, I found my energies returning ; and 
well stocked with a fresh supply of health 
and vigour, I started for the puente de Nasa- 
cara. 
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There was a great sal&eness in the route 
for a considerable distance, as in nearing the 
horizon, which continually bounded the pros- 
pect, the unvarying, interminable plains of 
the South seemed still spread out before us. 
Ever qiid anon, our attention was called to 
herd after herd of llamas, as the pipe of the 
Indian drover occasionally struck upon the 
ear. On reacliing a slight elevation, the 
circuitous course of a great river was plainly 
discernible; and the heather, where par- 
tridges, disturbed at our approach, had 
hitherto remained concealed, appeared all at 
once to teem with life. The air at intervals 
was darkened by clouds of wild-fowl per- 
forming their evolutions, and accompanying 
their gyrations by their discordant screech, 
as they were by turns disriirbed from their 
hiding-places in the creeks and gullies, or 
the bosom of the flowing waters. Gradually 
the road approached the river we had pre- 
viously seen; and ere we arrived at its 
banks, we found ourselves in the town of 
Nasacara, consisting of a number of houses, 
among which are some very respectable 
edifices, in comparison with those in the 
generality of towns of this description. This 
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exception is accoiAted for by tbe feet, that 
Nasacara is the point at which takes place 
the transit of merchandise from Europe to 
Bolivia, there being here the great toll or 
ferry over the river. As we approached its 
margin, I was struck with the remarkable 
appearance of activity and bustle which 
characterized the scene. A large Concourse 
of Indians — men, women, and children — 
were here assembled, and the river was lite- 
rally covered with holsas. This mystery was 
soon unraveled. The heavy rains, that had 
prevailed for some time in the mountain dis- 
tricts, had deluged the plains beneath, and 
so swollen the river, that it had broken its 
bounds, swept away the bridge, and for a 
time interrupted all commerce. The Gover- 
nor, a colonel in the army of the Kepublic, 
who was also lessee of the toll,* had sum- 
moned to his presence mider this emergency 
the caciques of the district, "to consider what 
means should be adopted to remedy this un- 
toward occurrence. The latter, who entered 

♦ The bridge of Nasacara, like many others, is let out 
at a fixed rent, on condition of its being kept in thorougji 
repair. Large fortunes are often realized by persons in 
speculations of this kind. . v 
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cordially into his plans for preventing, as 
mnch as possible, the certain check to com- 
merce that seemed likely to arise from the 
catastrophe, called together their respective 
bands of Indians, and ordered them to set to 
work and provide reeds and other necessaries 
for the construction of holsas. These were 
soon got ready on a great lake in* the in- 
terior; and when the whole number was 
completed, they were brought to the site of 
the demolished bridge, and there launched 
upon the water. The day of my arrival was 
that on which all these great preparations 
were finally concluded. 

It was regarded as a fete of an unusual 
kind, and the occasion called forth great ex- 
citement and general rejoicing. On sending 
a servant across the river to the Governor, I 
was immediately provided with bolsas for 
myself and party, and we were soon after- 
wards conducted to a very comfortable house, 
where we found every accommodation we 
fcould desire. The Governor, a gentleman 
in the prime of life, who combined in himself 
the several characteristics of the farmer and 
.the soldier, received me with the greatest 
courtesy, and did all in his power to make 
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me feel welcome. After partaking of an 
excellent dinner, and. discussing some bottles 
of wine which I had, produced from my 
stock, we at length parted on the very best 
of terms. 

Early next morning I was aroused by my 
host to breakfast, and to witness the con- 
struction of the new bridge. On looking on 
the river, its banks presented the appearance 
of an immense encampment. Thousands of 
Indians, men, women, and children, were 
scattered in groups for a considerable dis- 
tance, and the whole scene was enlivened by 
the bright simshine of a tropical momm'g. 
The river itself was no less teeming with 
life, for himdreds of lolsas covering its surface 
were crowded with a living freight awaiting 
with anxious ardour the important ceremony 
of the coming day. These bo Isas, not imlike 
the small galleys of the ancients, or the 
gondolas of the modem Venetians, were gaily 
decorated with garlands of flowers and green 
boughs, which, together with the gaudy 
trappings of the Indians, gave the whole 
affair a very festive character. After the 
Governor and myself, with a few of the 
principal persons of the place, had made our 
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appearance, the signal was given for com- 
mencing operations. On either side of the 
river large buttresses were made, which were 
connected by two large hide cables of prodi- 
gious strength attached to gigantic stones in 
the centre of each buttress, over which large 
stones were then piled to a great height. 
These pfeparations were completed with 
great ceremony and amidst general shoutings 
from the assembled multitudes. The fleet 
of bolsas then moved gracefully along the 
water, until every boat had taken up its 
station and was securely attached to the 
cables above, thus forming the basement of 
the bridge. Over tliis were placed logs of 
wood, which were firmly tied to the ropes, 
and boughs of dry wood and brushwood 
being placed over them and covered with 
earth, a tolerably solid road was formed, 
naturally subject to a certain vibration on its 
being passed over. Everything being con- 
cluded, the festivities of the day commenced. 
These were liberally kept up by the pro- 
prietor of the toll, whose bounty on these 
occasions in the supply of food and drink 
outsteps aU bounds, so that the day’s pro- 
ceedings generally end in a grand debauch. 
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I was informed that the singing, dancing, 
and games of this rude people ere they finally 
dispersed and returned again to their moun- 
tain homes, sometimes lasted so long as 
several days. 

After being an eye-witness of this singular 
spc^etaele I returned home with my host and 
his staff, and, having partaken of an early 
dinner, bade farewell to all friends at the 
bridge of Xasacara. The road this day 
combined the same features of country as we 
had already passed. Eidge after ridge of 
hills, cahrada^ valley and glen, rivers and 
tributary streams, all perceptibly inclining 
to a lower level of plains beneath, by turns 
diversified the landscape ; whilst stretched 
far in advance, the snowy cordon of the 
Andes, rising in terrific grandeur along two- 
thirds of the horizon, formed the sublimest 
background to the scene that imagination 
can possibly conceive. The approach to a 
great city was soon plainly indicated by the 
numerous herds of laden llamas which we 
met on the way, and the various parties of 
Indians with their mamitas, each of whom 
carried a chubby child suspended gracefully 
across the back, driving their donkeys loaded 
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with vegetables, fruits, or ivares, to the 
market of La Paz. 

The ride appeared to us particularly long 
and tedious, from the tact of our continually 
finding ourselves further from our journey’s 
end than we imagined. A luiot of trees 
near some large rock, or a bright embank- 
ment in the distance, deceived us into the 
expectation that we were nearing some 
dwelling, and possibly the wished-for post- 
house, where we anticipated some rest ; but 
we were doomed to continual disappointment- 
At length, on winding romid the broAV of a 
hill, the Port of Bcntella came suddenly into 
view. This is the fii’st port out of La Paz, 
and consists of several mud thatched build- 
ings of one room each, situated on a square 
patio or yard. I sent for the master of the 
post, and making a selection of the best 
apartment, I had my goods and chattels 
safely stowed away therein, and took care 
that the animals should be well provided 
with fodder, to fortify them for a respectable 
entry into La Paz on the following day. 

Whilst thus engaged, the trampling of 
horses’ feet was heard, and immediately two 
gentlemen, well mounted, both horse and 
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rider being decked out in tbe fanciful cos- 
tume of the country, made their appearance. 
With an assumption of importance and the 
sans fagon of Bolivians in general, they 
dismounted and gave their orders in a 
peremptory tone. They had taken possession 
of my room, and were proceeding to have 
their luggage conveyed there, when I arrived 
upon the scene to sto]) all further interference 
'with my arrangements. My outward man 
must have struck terror to these grandees, 
for I found that my accoutrements were such 
as to command respect. 

Judge, gentle reader, how they could 
resist a slouched hat and tassels, with loose 
handkerchief around the neck, d la hrigand, 
a red sash tied round the waist, polinas, 
pistols, knife, with a double-barrelled gun in 
hand. Emboldened by the impression I 
seemed to have made, I accosted them thus : 
“ Gentlemen, you doubtless know the rule 
of the road, first come first served ; you will 
have the kindness, therefore, to shift your 
quarters and leave me in possession of mine.’’ 
The tone in w’hich this was spoken, and 
some previous information which they ap- 
peared to have gleaned, set them on their 
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best manners. They not only acquiesced in all 
that I required, but endeavoured to make them- 
selves exceedingly agreeable, and having in a 
very short space of time concocted some tea — 
mixed aquardiente, a beverage much used on 
the road, we sat down to the repast, and I 
soon gained the information, that I was ex- 
pected at La Paz, and that apartments were 
in readiness for me in the house of a well- 
known gentleman of the town. A long con- 
versation upon the general news of the day, 
particularly the late revolution at La Paz, 
after having despatched a good meal, and 
partaken of sundry bottles of excellent 
sherry, to wliich were added brandy punch 
and cigars, put me in a very good humour, 
and thoroughly disposed me for a sound 
night’s rest. On rising next morning I 
found that my friends of the previous night 
had taken their departure. I therefore 
leisurely set out for the city of La Paz. 

The hilly country gradually subsided into 
something more of the character of a prairie, 
and afterwards we entered upon the pampas^ 
stretching far and wide to the very foot of 
the mighty range that bounded the horizon. 
The bright sun, as it marked its upward 
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course in the heavens, shed a -warm and con- 
genial glow upon the scene. The sparkling 
dew glistened on the gemmed surface of the 
fresh earth, and the partridge, disturbed by 
the foot ofipnan, fluttered from its hiding 
place to find its heathered shelter close at 
hand. Nature was indeed most beautiful, 
and seen to every possible advantage on the 
opening of such a day as this. 

After advancing for some time through 
a succession of the most interesting scenery, 
and at length descending a range of hills, we 
airivcd at the Punas, 12,000 or 13,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. As we approached 
Vicachia, which is situate about nine leagues 
from La Paz, I was witness of that curious 
optical phenomenon termed the mirage. It 
was about eleven o’clock in the morning, and 
a great mist overspread the lake. The eye, 
wandering from object to object as they ap- 
peared indistinctly through the haze, seemed 
to detect lakes of prodigious size, which 
lost themselves in the heavens above, and 
there, suspended as it were in mid-air, but 
inverted, might plainly have been seen 
houses, trees, mules with their drivers, in 
fact, a perfect reflection of the landscape 
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beneath. So extraordinary was the sight — 
and the fiict of all the objects being upside 
dovTi, which should at once have suggested 
that it was aU the effect of some optical 
illusion, made it the more str^ge to my 
astonished senses — ^that I could hardly per- 
suade myself that I was awake, and not in- 
dulging in the visions of some Arabian tale. 
Gradually the reality declared itself, and we 
found that what we had been gazing at with 
wonder was the exact transcript of an 
Indian village, suiTounded with well-culti- 
vated fields of waving maize, which now 
came forth full into view. I stopped my 
horse to admire the extensive landscape and 
watch the industrious operations of the 
swarthy denizens of a southern clime. Men, 
women, and children were busily occupied 
in the exercise of their daily labour, which 
they prosecuted without interruption, even 
under the scorching influence of a tropical 
sun. 

* At this moment my herrero rode up to 
me, accompanied by a comely Indian girl, 
who, through my interpreter, conveyed to 
me the request to partake of some chichia, as 
an offering for an abundant harvest, at the 
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same time -wisliing me a prosperous and 
happy journey. So unexpected an act of 
generosity and kindness on the part of these 
aborigines struck me very forcibly, and I 
■was about tp open my purse-strings to ac- 
knowledge the favour, when my amiable 
Itidiana abruptly withdrew, assuring me 
that what she had given she gave freely 
from the heart, and -without any idea of re- 
muneration. 

As we advanced along the plain, numerous 
droves of llamas, mules, and asses bearing 
different kinds of wares and merchandise, 
proclaimed our approach to the busy haunts 
of men. All of a sudden I found myself on 
the edge of a precipice, and, looking down 
from the eminence on which I stood, I saw 
before me, spread out as on a panorama, and 
imbedded in one of the loveliest valleys 
I ever beheld, the beautiful city of La 
Paz. Viewed from this elevation, the plan 
of the city, laid out after the fashion of 
Spanish towns, is distinctly seen. The, 
arrangement of the streets, intersecting each 
other at right angles, is plainly recognised, 
and the whole appeared to the eye like a 
miniature model, or like Gulliver’s citv of 
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Lilliput with its pigmy inhahitants. The 
undulatory nature of the site has bestowed 
its character on the various streets, which 
rise and fall with the form of the ground on 
which they are built. 

The general effect of the whole city laid 
beneath me as seen from this spot was most 
extraordinary. There was bustle and ac- 
tivity, but the distance had reduced the 
several actors in the scene to the dimensions 
of mere dots, and I seemed to be looking on 
a coloured map rather than the actual ap- 
pearance of the reality itself. The sierras 
on either side heightened the charm of the 
representation, coloured as they were with 
the various tints of the rainbow, owing to 
the great quantity of metal imbedded in 
their bosom assuming in turns every shade 
of crimson, yellow, blue, brown, neutral tint, 
and black. Wherever slopes are met with, 
cultivation may be found, as the Indians 
appear to delight in selecting such inacces- 
sible spots as would not entice a stranger. 

In the vicinity of the city are several 
small holes composed of a species of earth 
called greda, or, as we should perhaps call it, 
fuller’s-earth. During the wet season, which 
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commences in November and ends in April, 
these heaps of marl, owing to the heavy 
rains which then prevail, assume every 
variety of shape, and convey, as it were, a’ 
representation of men, animals, obelisks, and 
gothic structures, so well delineated that it 
is at times difficult to imagine them any 
other than real works of art. The back- 
ground to this grand and imposing picture is 
formed by the gigantic range of the Cordil- 
leras as they appear in their bright garb of 
perennial snow, amongst which the tower- 
ing Illemani, rising 24,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, lifts its lofty peak, and re- 
flects the effulgence of the sun-lit heavens 
on its diadem of virgin white. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

Descent to La Poz — Arrival in the city — Its Plaza and 
adjacent streets — Market-place, Museum, and Courts 
of Law — Theatre — River — Alameda — Climate — 
Churches — Festival of Nuestra Sonora de la Paz — del 
Rosario — Public entry of General Belza — Carnival — 
Festival de la Cruz— Revolution at La Paz. 

On leaving the spot where I had the first 
view of La Paz, described in the last chapter, 
everything soon began to betoken the sub- 
urban approach. The Gareta — a barrier, or 
look-out house for passports, was soon 
reached. Then shops, stores, and buildings 
of various kinds, marked the vicinity of a 
large city; and soon afterwards we found 
ourselves on a slight elevation, in a kind of 
square, one side of which was formed by an 
ancient church, one of the primitive struc- 
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tures of the Jesuits. From this point we- 
obtained a delightful view of this favoured 
city, which possesses all the advantages of 
the tropics, together with the freshness and 
salubrious air of a colder clime. Its proxi- 
mity to the mountainous region of perpetual 
snow doubtless contributes to its refreshing 
coolness, as compared with many other places 
situated beneath a tropical sun; and the 
clouds which gather aroimd the summits of 
this lofty range, as they discharge their 
deluge of waters over the devoted city, serve 
both to purify the atmosphere and fertilize 
the land. It was at such a moment that I 
approached it. Indications of a coming 
storm were everywhere abundant, and that 
umiatiu’al stillness, uf which Time appears to 
have outrun his glass — ^when “coming events 
cast their shadows before,” — ^prepared us 
for what was so certainly to follow. 

Soon bursting their celestial barriers, 
heaven’s high artillery rolled on in awful 
grandeur. The spirit of the tempest, with* 
fla mi ng sword, dashes to earth, as the whirl- 
winds in mighty columns of dust sweep 
along, from subterranean cavemg, the trem- 
bling plams beneath. Then aU js as sud- 
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denly hushed. This fierce waxriiig of the 
elements has passed away as a dream, and 
nothing is to be now seen but the ethereal 
vault of heaven, where the noble condor, 
with outstretched pinion, soars in silent 
majesty in the broad expanse. 

After witnessing so magnificent a scene, 
we pursued our course till we arrived at a 
convent, which stretches along one side of 
the way, and through whose numerous win- 
dows might be seen occasionally the heads of 
some of its unfortunate inmates, peering out, 
as it were, upon a world lost to them for 
ever. Passing on from thence, I soon arrived 
at the beautiful mansion of Senor Villareal, 
toVhose kind offices and hospitality I am 
indebted for many an a^eeable day spent in 
the city of La Paz. I was now domiciled in 
my resting-place, and had ample opportxmity 
of reconnoitring the various points of attrac- 
tion which the neighbourhood offered. As, 
altogether, I passed a space of two years in 
this city, I shall be able to give the reader a 
tolerable idea of it, and of the impressions 
produced by my sojourn there, without my 
narrative appearing in the form of a journal. 

In the principal Plaza, or square, which is 
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composed wholly of granite, a very superb 
cathedral is now in process of erection. It 
is remarkable for its elegance and simplicity 
of style, and promises to be one of the most 
graceful, as well as most substantial edifices 
of the New World. Unless the work be 
prosecuted with greater spirit than has 
hitherto been evinced, generations to come 
will fail in seeing its completion ; but it is 
to be hoped that the pride of possessing so 
splendid a work of art wiU stimulate to 
greater exertions in future. 

Adjoining the cathedral is the Prefectura, 
or Hotel de Ville, a building in the Swiss style 
of architecture. It is coloured yellow, but 
is by no means a disagreeable object. At 
the opposite angle of the Plaza are a number 
of arcades. It is here that the English 
apothecary, Mr. Marchant, resides. He is a 
man of the profoundcst erudition, besides 
being an excellent linguist, but is at the 
same time somewhat celebrated for his 
strange eccentricities. The other inhabitanfs 
of this quarter are chiefly notaries, writers, 
and such like. 

At the termination of the arcades there is 
what is denominated the Capella^ or chapel, 
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which, on some occasions is used for the pur- 
poses of religious worship, but is at the same 
time devoted to many other objects. State 
prisoners are here confined, as well as male- 
factors, previous to their execution. It is 
also used as a Chamber of Deputies during 
the Congress ; likewise as a school, and the 
place where examinations are held for the 
distribution 6f degrees and diplomas. The 
remainder of the Plaza presents notliing re- 
markable, (nnless we except a tolerable 
house. Which once served as a residence for 
a former president,) it being chiefly occupied 
by shops and a number of very inferior stores. 

The general characteristics of the place 
are heavy carved balconies, painted green 
after the Limanian fashion. In the centre 
of the quadrangle is an elegant stone foun- 
tain, exhibiting workmanship of a very high 
order, in the style of the French school of 
sculptural design. The architect of this 
work, and the designer of most of the mo- 
dem public buildings of the Eepublic, is a 
Senor Nuncy, a gentleman of decided talent, 
who was sent by the late president, at the 
expense of the Government, to Italy, France, 
and England, for the purposes of study, and 
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who availed himself so well of these advan- 
tages that the fruits of his genius will bear a 
favourable comparison with the best works 
of the artists of these several countries. 

Leading into the grand Plaza is the Calle 
de Comcrcio, which forms the end of a long 
series of streets from the heights to the city, 
and which constitute the principal entrance 
into it from that quarter. The sliops which 
it contains are of a very ordinary character, 
both as respects outward appearance and in- 
ternal convenience; but ncvcjrtheless they 
often contain valuable stock to a very large 
amount, consisting mostly of English and 
French goods. There are several commercial 
houses here engaged in a large way of busi- 
ness. The principal are those earned on by 
Senors Zabula, Grenier, Masooi-, Sainza, Aiu- 
mago, Loruco y Hermanos, Portales, and 
Stokes. 

Of private mansions, there arc several 
which merit notice. Those of Senors Villa- 
mil, Bollivian, Santa Cruz, Medina, alld 
Grenier, are among the best. The market- 
place, during the former part of the day, 
presents a very lively scene. Hundreds of 
Indian women and children are to be seen 
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squatted on the ground and selling their 
provisions, consisting of various wares, min- 
ing implements, fruits, flowers, and vege- 
tables; and in the sombre attire of their 
habitual mourning, (said to be for their de- 
parted Incas,) forming a marked contrast 
with the gay and pretty Creole women who 
come to make their purchases, dressed out in 
their gaudy petticoats of various hues. By 
the way, those who are admirers of dark eyes 
must be on their guard against the seductive 
influence of these attractions on the part of 
the latter. 

Then the attention is diverted to the water- 
carriers, both male and female, passing to 
and from the fountain, and bending under 
the weight of their huge contaros. Occa- 
sionally the scene is varied by a number of 
fat padres, accompanied by little boys, chant- 
ing as they march in procession in honour of 
some great image of a saint, which is decked 
out with all the finery they can heap upon 
it. The tinkling of a bell warns the stranger 
quietly to withdraw from a too near approach 
to the important ceremonial, or otherwise he 
win find that he must submit, in common 
with others, to the usual reverence which is 
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exacted, according to the peculiarities of the 
country. 

The museum, Khrary, and courts of civil 
law, are contained in one large building. In 
the former are to be found several extraordi- 
nary and antiquated specimens of the human 
form. They consist of mummies which have 
been dug out of the ruins of the cities of the 
Incas, and are in a remai-kable state of pre- 
servation. There is also an extremely rare 
collection of Indian vases and earthen uten- 
sils, as well as some unique specimens of 
arms, and various ornaments of singular 
make. The room in which these are pre- 
served is hung round with a numerous col- 
lection of portraits, representing certain 
Spanish grandees who were in command of 
La Paz — such as Oruro, Cochabamba, Potosi, 
Sucre, — ^no doubt of great interest to the 
historians and biographers of the eountry, 
though anything but pleasing to the eye of 
a connoisseur in works of art. The collec- 
tion of minerals is very valuable, but, for 
want of labels, the public are debarred from 
the instruction and interest they would other- 
wise afford. The same remark applies to 
that part of the building which is devoted to 
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natural history. There are here preserved 
various specimens of animals and birds of an 
extremely rare character, but the advantages 
of their being assembled together are quite 
neutralized, owing to the entire absence of all 
arrangement and classification. 

The law officers, judges, counsellors, and 
attorneys or notaries, in this part of the 
world, are, without doubt, a most favoured 
race, since before they undertake any of 
their duties, all payments accruing to them 
must be paid in advance. The spirit of liti- 
gation and chicanery in this law-beridden 
country, seems to have reached the acme of 
absm'dity. There is scarcely a family or 
even an individual in respectable society, 
who is not involved, more or less, in some 
one or more lawsuits. The great power 
which the tribunals exert, is maintained 
chiefly by the extreme intricacy of their 
ihteriuetations. Bribes arc certainly resorted 
to, till the least wealthy of the parties is 
forced to submit simply from the want of 
means. An extraordinary case came under 
myknoAvledge, which I consider worthy of 
insertion here. 

A gentleman belonging to one of the first 
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families in^the Eepublic purchased a large 
and valuable estate, estimated at from 70,000 
to 80,000 dollars. He undertook to hand 
over this sum of money in certain stipulated 
payments to various parties to whom the 
estate had been bequeathed by the deceased 
proprietor. In consideration of his high 
repute and general character for probity, he 
obtained possession by fixing a day for the 
first instalment. This point gained, he clan- 
destinely presents 100 dollars to some iu- 
dividual to start a claim to the property. 
This has the desired cfiect ; lawsuit after 
lawsuit folloAVs. Months and almost years 
roll away before justice is done to the rightful 
owners. They at length, at a great pecu- 
niary sacrifice, obtain a judgment in their 
favour ; when, lo and behold! another claim- 
ant appears. The former judgment is re- 
versed. The time, anxiety, and expense 
by which it was carried on are found to have 
been entirely thrown away, and a like process 
must again be instituted. 

By following up this system the fortunate 
possessor had enjoyed the proceeds ^ the 
estate for at least seven years, .and quite 
unmolested in his nefarious robbery ; for, by 
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the use of a powerful interest,^ he had ob- 
tained from the courts the ^pointment to 
an office by which he became the deposit or 
trust-holder of all properties and rents. This 
hopeless cause so reduced the circumstances 
of the rightful — ^though, by a legal quibble, 
not the lawful — owners of the estate, that 
they were unable, at length, to furnish the 
necessary funds for the furtherance of their 
claims ; and, after sevefr years of fruitless 
litigation, the present occupant was left in 
undisputed possession of a property, thus 
fraudulently acquired, worth at the present 
date at least 100,000 dollars. 

The theatre is a respectable and commo- 
dious building, possessing four tiers of boxes, 
which, as far as can be discerned by the 
feeble aid of mere tallow candles, appear to 
be very decently decorated. On one of my 
visits to this place of amusement it was 
crowded by a large proportion of the Mite of 
the city. The house presented a perfect 
gal^y of beauty, as the lovely senoritas^ 
arrayed in all the charms that nature or art 
cou^ give, successively caught the eye, 
and a great profusion of gold lace which 
glittered on the persons of many a military 
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cahalhro added brilliancy to the scene. The 
piece selected for the occasion was from the 
English reperto%e. It consisted of the play 
of Catherine Howard, in eight acts, admi- 
rably translated into the magnificent Castilian 
dialect, and tolerably well sustained. 

I began to imagine, when the play was 
half over, and my interest was really aroused, 
that it was the custom in these parts to take 
a siesta between the acts, for the candles 
went completely out ; and when, at the com- 
mand of the manager, the chandelier had 
been lowered, and a new light had been 
thrown upon the subject, it was discovered 
that a shower of grease had taken place on 
the poor unfortunates who had taken their 
position in the pit of the theatre. They were 
well bespattered, much to their annoyance, 
although they had previously been too much 
carried away by the interest of the represen- 
tation to notice the gradual droppings from 
the guttering candles to which they had 
hitherto been exposed. Of course the neces- 
sity for replenishing them gave rise to a 
painful delay, and when light and order were 
again restored, wo found that the unexpected 
interlude, of which we had all, more or less, 
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been unwilling spectators, bad not left us in 
a suitable mood for properly enjoying the 
remainder of a dismal trage^. 

The city of La Paz is watered by the river 
ChiUapampa, which, after passing by Poto- 
polo, is divided into two branches, one of 
which winds a circuitous course through the 
valley of La Paz, presenting rare and 
romantic beauties, whilst the other, under 
the designation of the Ricr Della Caxa Del 
Agm, passes through a third of the city, and 
forms a most picturesque feature in the land- 
scape. Large masses of granite, which in 
the course of many ages have detached 
themselves from the surrounding hills, now 
partially block up the bed of the river, and 
give rise to a number of cascades, where the 
impetuous and foaming waters give life and 
animation.to this charming country. During 
several days in the week hundreds of washer- 
women are to be seen following their avoca- 
tion in this romantic spot, and drying the 
sundry articles of dress on which they have 
been exercising their customary labours, in 
the cool and refreshing breezes which are to 
be found in this neighbourhood. 

Near the river is the Prado or Alameda, 
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a delightful -walk and place of recreation, 
for which the inhabitants of La Paz are 
indebted to the "interest and exertions of 
General Jose Bollivian. This calm and quiet 
retreat consists of a level garden, agreeably 
situated, intersected by a variety of pleasant 
walks, and furnished in all directions with 
stone benches for the aceommodation of 
visitors. The lovely rose-plant here attains 
the height of twelve or fourteen feet, yielding 
flowers during two-thirds of the year, and 
impregnating the ,air with the fragranee of 
their delicious odom’. Nothing can be more 
delightful than a stroll in this delightful 
locality, where art and nature vie with each 
other to embellish the enchanting scene. 

After passing through the Alameda, you 
arrive at a bridge which crosses a small 
stream running into tlie river. Well-culti- 
vated fields are seen on both sides of the 
road, but more especially on that on which 
the river is situate, and which gradually 
slopes towards the centre of the beautiful 
valley, in whose bosom a luxm'ious vegeta- 
tion, and every species of tropical fruit and 
flower reminds the traveller of the favoured 
land on which he is treading. On the other 
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side, where the ground is more elevated, the 
husbandman finds that he is amply repaid 
for the little labour he bestows upon the soil; 
and the fields, well stocked with produce, 
show that he is not backward to take advan- 
tage of the many facilities for cultifre which 
it offers. It is on this elevated site that the 
parochial church of San Pedro stands, as well 
as the Indian village suiTounding it, called 
San Praucisco, and which gave birth to the 
adjoining city of La Paz. 

One might naturally imagine, from the 
geographical bearings of this country, that 
excessive heat would prevail in many parts 
of it ; but this is not the case. The land is 
so raised above the level of the sea, — in many 
instances so much as 11,000, 12,000, or even 
1 3,000 feet, — that the air is exceedingly rari- 
fied, and the disease called the soroche, which 
consists in a difiiculty of respiration when 
imdcrtaking the least exertion, is extremely 
common, and much experienced by strangers, 
.when exposed to the fatigue of ascending or 
descending the hilly steects of the capital. 
The mornings and evenings are extremely 
cold and bracing, especially during the winter 
mouths. Ice is generally found in the streets 
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in the morning, but soon disappears as the 
sun rises in the heavens. 

On account of the great elevation of the 
land, and the rarefaction of its atmosphere, 
no noxious or troublesome insects exist in 
the city* It seems to have had the advan- 
tage of a second St. Patrick to destroy all its 
vermin ; and, on retiring to rest, there are 
no fearful forebodings of a nightly attack 
from those tiny invaders of our repose, which 
in many countries detract so mucli from our 
peace and happiness. Hero a bed is indeed 
a bod of roses, and a luxury wo are luwer sure 
of meeting with else\vh(;ro. When indulging 
in so indispensable a contribution to my un- 
disturbed repose as ail untenantod bed, where 
“ free from the torments of a back-biting 
world,” 1 could repose in security, I have 
learnt duly to appreciate so desirable an ex- 
emption from those nightly discomforts, to 
which other and more civilized countries are, 
for the most part, unfortunately doomed. 

La Paa contains several churches, which, 
are generally unfinished. In fact, few 
churches or public buildings arc ever com- 
pleted, the towers of the churphes, parti- 
cularly, presenting a very ruinous appearance, 
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when perhaps the remainder of the structure 
is brought to a tolerable state of perfection. 
The old cathedral of San Domingo is no ex- 
ception to this rule, and even in that part of 
it which is now finished, can lay little claim 
to anything like architectural beaiHy, built, 
as it is, in a kind of bastard order, a mixture 
of Italian and Moresque. The doorways and 
the facade generally are of this latter order, 
whilst the tower or belfry partakes more of 
a Eoman character. 

The interior consists of a nave and two 
aisles, the grand altar being placed imme- 
diately under the dome, whilst chapels lead 
out from the aisles on cither side. On high 
days and holidays, a most impressive effect 
can be produced by a gorgeous display of 
rich plate ; and, on these occasions, the 
church ornaments and decorations are seen 
to great advantage, as they glitter in the 
brilliant light of an endless profusion of wax 
tapers. Behind the high altar is situate the 
.organ, which is usually accompanied by an 
orchestra, in which wild-instruments pain- 
fully predominate, everything being blown 
out of tune by their exclusive and domineer- 
ing sounds, 
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In the choir are some very fine voices, 
although the boys are so strenuous in the 
exercise of their duties, and scream to such 
a pitch, that one quite trembles lest they 
should ^0 themselves some bodily injury in 
their exertions to do themselves and their 
music justice. There is a great number of 
cabinet paintings in this church, one of which 
particularly attracted my attention, as bciug 
a/ac simile of one of Eubens’ pictures in the 
National Gallery in London. Most of them 
are evidently bad copies from the old mas- 
ters ; but, doubtless, answer every purpose of 
decorating the building, and stimulating the 
devotion of those who resort thither with the 
object of worship. The friars of the Domi- 
nican Order are generally very portly-looking 
gentlemen, elegantly dressed in the finest 
black, carrying large hats upon their heads, 
and exhibiting on their persons gold buckles 
and ruffles of lace. In appearance they are 
scrupulously neat, and are to bo met with in 
the best society, being generally persons of 
the very first education. 

The best church in La Paz is possessed by 
the monks of the Franciscan Order. It is 
built of stone, and more substantially than is 
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generally the case in these countries. The 
bell-tower, as usual, is not completed. As 
regar^ the internal arrangements of the edi- 
fice, it differs very little from the cathedral. 
The Church of the Eecoletas is more remark- 
able for its neatness and cleanliness, than for 
any pretence at splendour or showy decora- 
tion. The religious order to which it belongs 
is composed of Spanish or Italian monks, or 
such as have resided at Home for many years. 
They subsist principally by charity, and are 
the most industrious, devoted, and exemplary 
of their class. In my account of the revo- 
lution at La Paz, I shall more fully touch 
upon the merits of these good men, whose 
simple faith and manners form a pleasing 
picture in the annals of monastic life. In 
the churches of La Merced, San Pedro, Santo 
Agostino, and the several communities at- 
tached to them, there is little worthy of re- 
mark. 

Besides monasteries, there are also here 
severa,! punneries. Of course the latter are 
kept more secluded, and protected from the 
profane gaze of the curious stranger. Yet, 
through a double grating, the first of wicker- 
work, the second of a more substantial cha- 
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racter, which, divided the church of the 
nunnery of Las Concebidas, I contrived to 
be a witness of some of their religiqps ser- 
vices. In a chapel of their own, divided 
into two stories, appeared the nuns, facing 
the grand altar. The younger portion of 
them, or the novices, were stationed on the 
upper platform, and were occupied in sing- 
ing and chaunting to the accompaniment of 
an oldharpsichord, to which was added a num- 
ber of little drums of the size of a co|oa-nut, 
producing the most ludicrous olfect imagin- 
able. On great occasions the church is 
literally crowded with plate and ornaments, 
and report says that the sisters are immensely 
rich, being proprietors of numberless largo 
farms. I can easily credit this, if one may 
judge of their opulence, as we do of that of 
the world in. general, by the table they keep ; 
for, having occasion to pass daily by a side- 
door belonging to the establishment, I was 
forcibly reminded of .Landseer’s admirable 
picture of the Abbey Porch in the olddn 
tfme, as I witnessed the heavily-laden mules 
stored with a plentiful supply of provisions 
of every kind for the fortunate inmates. 

The convent of Santa Tereza contains a 
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very strict order of Carmelites, who are so 
entirely secluded from the world as not even 
to b#visible during divine service. The 
church and nunnery attached to it occupy a 
complete square. Though these sisters have 
so entirely bade adieu to the world as to 
have l-enounced all society but that of their 
fellow nuns, in order, according to their 
mistaken ideas, the better to devote them- 
selves to the service of God; they never^ 
theles% at times leave the sacred precincts 
of their asylum, but then they are always 
securely shrouded from the vulgar gaze of 
the world without. They are transported to 
various parts of the city in a sedan chair, 
which is decked out with white — fit emblem 
of virgin purity, — and ornamented with 
flowers and all the jewels and other oma- 
nfmits which they possess. On entering the 
convent they are not expected to come empty 
handed. For three consecutive days they 
have to pay the dowry of 2,000 dollars, 
which secures to them this retreat for life. 

I saw several lovely and blooming crea- 
tures initiated into the mysteries of this 
sisterhood, and taking upon themselves the 
vows by which they voluntarily surrendered 
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their liberty, and immured themselves for 
life in a living grave. It was a painful 
thing to witness, and extracted fro^i me a 
sigh, as I lost sight of them for ever. There 
are churches with hospitals attached to them, 
which are very clean and comfortable, and 
afford the best medical attendance to be 
found in a new state. That of San Juan de 
Dios is for the reception of male, and that of 
La Capella de San Eafael for the reception 
of female patients. The Eecogidas js a con- 
vent of a religious order, into which found- 
lings are taken and educated. It is a 
most excellent institution, and founded on 
the true spirit of charity. 

The outward observances of the Eoman 
Catholic Church are here mixed up with 
many barbarous customs and relics of pagan- 
ism ; so much so, that her religious ceremo- 
nials lose much of their impressiveness and 
solemnity. I can quite imagine that, imme- 
diately after the conquest of this country, it 
was considered a wise policy on the parfof 
the church, to allow a certain licence to the 
untutored aborigines, that by degrees, and 
imperceptibly, they might become subject to 
her laws and edicts. But after so many 
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centuries, during whicli her rule has been 
recognised, when her doctrines are so well 
under^od, and the principles of Christianity 
are duly appreciated, I am at a loss to 
conceive the propriety of retaining such an 
evident infusion of barbarous rites into her 
religious ceremonies as are occasionally 
witnessed. All important processions, fetes, 
and other like observances, are accompanied 
by large parties of Indians, who are dressed 
up in the most fantastic and grotesque 
manner; taking part in some grave cere- 
monials, with their bodies painted, and their 
faces masked, and mounted on wooden 
horses, bulls, dragons, and altogether present- 
ing as ludicrous an effect as it is possible to 
conceive. On what principle the reverend 
fathers of the church tolerate such absurd 
puerilities, I cannot imagine. 

It is evident that the spread of education 
and sound doctrine is wholly incompatible 
with the practice, at least, of any church 
that sanctions such degrading superstitions, 
and it is a proof that little has been seriously 
done to enlighten the minds of these savage 
tribes, and to imbue them with just ideas of 
our more refined religion, when we see them 
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thus taking delight in these ridiculous exhi- 
bitions. 

During my stay at La Paz, I had many 
opportunities of witnessing those displays of 
religious zeal. One of the most important is 
that which takes place on the festival of La 
Scnora de la Paz ; and I will now endeavour 
to give the reader an idea of the singular 
manner in which it is celebrated. The morn- 
ing of Wednesday, the 24th of January, 1849, 
it being the day which is peculiarly dedicated 
to the lady patroness of the city, was ushered 
in by the sound of Indian i)ipe and drum 
proceeding from every quarter, and awakening 
the slumbering inhabitants to the conscious- 
ness that the Caciqms were collecting their 
several bands. 

During many days previous great exer- 
tions had been made in the erection of scaf- 
foldings in front of the old cathedral. These 
were from thirty -to forty feet high, and 
covered with crimson cloth, and were abun- 
dantly decorated with pictures of saintfe, 
framed in silver, forks, spoons, dishes, jugs, 
and all sorts of domestic utensils, of the same 
precious metal; images, garlands, drapery, 
together with fruits of every variety, from 
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the •water-melon to the fragrant pine-apple ; 
flo-wers of every description, and of every 
hue ; vegetables of all sorts and sizes, from 
the formidable pumpkin to-tho unpresuming 
radish, aU tastefully arranged around silver, 
plaster, and "wooden images of saints and 
angels, which cut rather a ludicrous figure as 
they peered forth from amidst such a profu- 
sion of dainty fare. Within the building, 
the various altars were adorned in like maimer 
with everything calculated to add to the 
gaiety of the scene. 

The neighbourhood was filled with ro'ving 
parties of Indians, attired in the peculiar 
costume of their several tribes ; some of them, 
both men and women, folio-wing the fashion 
of the Peruvians, carried crowns of variegated 
feathers on their heads, leopard skins thrown 
over their shoulders, and their bodies decked 
with kirtles of feathers. With bows and 
arrows in their hands, and dancing unwea- 
riedly to the rude soimds of their native 
music, these unpolished sons of nature "were 
to be met ■with in all parts of the city for 
hours, and failed not to excite attention in 
their efforts to celebrate the day. Some par- 
ties appeared in long robes of white, neatly 
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plaited round the body, with their faces 
blackened, and wearing broad belts of varie- 
gated feathers of exquisite workmanship — 
others with lappels or wings of the same 
material — the head-dress being a sort of 
diadem, with one feather at the back. Each 
person carried a Pandean pipe, which in 
some cases was of large, in others of small 
dimensions — but the combined effect of them, 
though the intonations were in rather a 
melancholy strain, was anytliing but dis- 
agreeable or inharmonious. 

Some of the naost eccentric perfonuers on 
this occasion wore large cocked-hats, several 
yards in extent, made of paper, and trimmed 
with variegated feathers, the aforesaid plume 
in the centre of colossal dimensions, forming 
a conspicuous feature ; their faces wearing 
masks, representing the heads of wolves, 
bears, or monkeys. Others appeared habited 
in old court suits, or faded regimentals, 
with epaulettes of feathers, and mounted on 
imitation buffaloes, leopards, and dragons, 
having their legs hidden by a kind of petti- 
coat. In their hands they carried small 
looking-glasses, in which they continually 
affected to admire themselves, and they pro- 
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duced much merriment by their antics and 
gambols, occasionally rushing at the people 
with their horns — then formally and with 
much ceremony joining thp musicians and 
dancers. 

At night large bonfires illuminate the 
neighbourhood, and a general fii-e of squibs 
and crackers takes place, mtil the actors in 
this strange scene, overcome with drink, 
reel, quarrel, fight, and tumble home. The 
general effect at night is much heightened by 
the numerous lamps and lanterns with which 
the several altars of the church are decorated. 
The amusements peculiar to this festival 
generally last between two and three days, 
when, to those who love quiet and decorum, 
it is agreeable to find that order is again 
restored. 

Similar scenes to that above described take 
place on the day set apart in honour of the 
patron saint of the Indians — La Senora del 
Eosario. This day, throughout the whole of 
the Bolivian and Peruvian Eepublics, is ob- 
served with great pomp, and, as usual, with 
a vast amount of feasting and drunkenness. 
The grand muster on the occasion, and the 
religious ceremonies connected with it, take 
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place at one of the primitive ehurches of the 
city, called Chillapampa. From this point 
the procession starts, after being marshalled 
in due order; the streets along which it passes 
being tastefully decorated with garlands of 
flowers, which hang in festoons across. At 
certain intervals altars are erected ; and the 
great mass of draperies, which are suspended 
from the numerous balconies which line the 
streets, produce a very striking effect. For 
the most part, the costume of the Indians, 
together with the music and other accom- 
paniments, resembles what has already been 
described. There were, however, so many 
remarkable additions, when I was fortunate 
enough to be a spectator of these important 
solemnities, that I will attempt to describe 
them. 

The attire for the head which was worn 
by the first party, was of a most remarkable 
character. The usual head-dress of feathers 
was fixed on a kind of wicker frame- work, 
and the union of a number of these formed 
a square of many yards in extent, producing, 
as the wearers of them moved backwards 
or forwards, according to the dance, the 
appearance of a house or town being carried 
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aloft on their heads. The second party 
advanced two and two, and were dressed in 
red, Uue, and yellow frocks, trimmed with 
fur or feathers. On their beads they wore 
curious little caps of the same materials, from 
underneath which appeared masks of cats, 
monkeys, negroes, which, by their ^rotesque- 
ness and singularity, occasioned much diver- 
sion to the bystanders. Some of them 
carried in their hands enormous postilion’s 
whips, whilst others were to be seen in kid 
gloves, bearing before them accordions, from 
which, as the procession advanced, they 
from time to time struck appropriate chords. 
These last, as I afterwards learnt, were 
young gentlemen of the town, who took a 
delight in contributing to the gaiety of the 
scene by taking a part as actors in it. 

In the midst of all these buffooneries was 
the appearance of an angel, which soon 
turned out to be of real flesh and blood. It 
was admirably represented by an Indian 
child, who was covered with jewels, and 
adorned with wings and feathers, according 
to the recognised description of this species 
of gentry. Next came, but at a respectable 
distance, weU suited to her dignity and 
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importance, the ponderous image of the lady- 
saint, home aloft by a crowd of Ijndian 
devotees. She was literally studded mth 
pearls and jewels, and the bier which sup- 
ported her appeared covered with roses and 
candles, adding materially to the brilliancy 
of the scene. As she slowly advanced along, 
everything was well contrived to do her 
honour, and from the hands of dolls and 
jyigels, by means of hidden strings, little 
baskets of rose-leaves were emptied on her 
precious head. Of course, when the cere- 
mony was over, the festivities of the day 
were far from concluded; and in all parts 
of the town large parties of Indians might 
be seen till a very late hour, dancing, fighting, 
and reeling, under the influence of the too free 
potations in honour of their patron saint. 

As in other places under the sway of the 
Koman Catholic Church, the carnival is here 
also an occasion of great hilarity and mirth.- 
In this year, however, the week during 
which it was held was of more than ordinary 
importance, for on the Saturday preceding 
its commencement, the public entry of Gene- 
ral Isidore Belza into the city gave rise 
to the usual demonstrations of rejoicing, in 
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honour of his successful triumphs. It was 
on the occasion pf his return from dispersing 
his enemies, and consolidating his position 
as President of the EepuhHo, that he was 
now about to enter the city as a conqueror ; 
and the excitement which prevailed was 
intense. The morning proved miusually 
propitious, and the streets exhibited a very 
gay appearance, as the worthy citizens, eager 
to evince their respect for the hero of the 
day, thronged every part. 

The houses, over each of which waved the 
Bolivian banner, were gaily decorated with 
rich draperies; and the various balconies 
and windows were crowded with elegantly 
dressed ladies, gentlemen, and children ; aU 
exhibiting the greatest interest to witness 
the animated scene. Large parties of Indians 
dressed after the extraordinary fashion of 
their country, and headed by their Caciques, 
j^lding in their hands staves, headed with 
silver suns, danced, capered, and caracoled 
, to the accompaniment of their strange 
music, as the advancing battalions told of the 
near approach of the mighty conqueror. 
The streets were crowded with the most 
motley group ever beheld ; including 
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Spaniards, Bolivians, Argentines, foreigners 
of all sorts — Choloes and Indians, as 'well 
as mulattoes and blacks of every cast and 
hue, which compose the Eepublie. 

Here, as in most cases on the advance of 
an army in time of peace, came large par- 
ties of females and servants, accompanied by 
masses of multifarious luggage. The wo- 
men, hardy amazons of their sex, appeared 
riding their beasts astride, without showing 
any qualms of delicacy ; children, in some 
cases, being attached to their backs. Of the 
mosos, or servants, some were mounted, but 
the major part of them travelled on foot, in 
company with jaded animals of every de- 
scription, from the warlike charger to the 
patient ass, all bending under the heavy 
load of every variety of precious cargo — 
consisting of trunks, bedding, wines, guns, 
swords, cocked hats, pots, pans, pairots, and 
pet dogs; in fact, everything connected wilh 
the pride and circumstance of glorious war. 

After this motley group had wended its* 
way through the crowd, the distant sotmds 
of martial music bespoke the near apjaroaoh 
of the great object of that day’s attraction. 
This signal of the hero’s advance was hailed 
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by all with the greatest enthusiasm, but 
more particularly by scores of dirty little 
boys, who had been informed that some 
thousands of dollars were to be thrown to 
the crowd. The chaos of sounds at this 
moment was deafening, as the entire popu- 
lace manifested their delight by a succession 
of loud and prolonged shouts. The native 
Indians were not backward on the occasion, 
but redoubled their exertions in the dance, 
or more vigorously made use of their drums 
and pipes to herald the event, to which all 
eyes were now directed. 

As the military bands advanced, windows 
and balconies became agitated with their 
living masses ; hats and handkerchiefs waved 
in the air, and the lovely hand of many a 
beautiful senorita held aloft roses or choice 
flowers, ready to be scattered on the victor’s 
head as he passed along. At length, some 
distance in advance of his staff, mounted on 
a superb black charger, magnificently capari- 
Isoned, appeared the General, a fine-looking 
man of swarthy complexion, well attired in 
a rield-Marshal’s uniform ; and, with hat in 
hand, bowing gracefully to the fair ladies, in 
acknowledgment of the fragrant houqueU 
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they were showering Upon him. Next came 
the remainder of the brilliant cortege', inclu- 
ding the General’s staff, and a cavalcade of 
the most opulent personages of the city, who 
had gone out to meet him. These were fol- 
lowed by his body-guard of cuirassiers, 
lancers, two military bands, regiments of the 
line, and cavalry. 

The General, having taken possession of a 
mansion prepared for him in the Calle de 
Comereio, the proceedings of this day’s 
pageant were terminated in the evening by 
many dinners and balls, which took place to 
commemorate the event. The next day being 
Sunday, there was a grand religious thanks- 
giving at the cathedral, which was attended 
by all the officers and functionaries,' together 
with the military corps and bands, with 
great parade. 

As the carnival this year fell on a Sunday,, 
that day was merely distinguished from or- 
dinary Sundays by the religious solemnities, 
just alluded to, in honour of the President of 
the Eepublic. The various amusements con- 
nected with this season were, therefore, post- 
poned till the next day, when, from the 
earliest dawn, pleasure-seekers of all sorts 
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were to be seen in every part of the city, in- 
tent upon the celebration of the carnival, 
■with its due observances. The Indians, as 
before, were in full force, and piped, taboured, 
and danced in costumes much of the same 
grotesque character. The streets were 
thronged with stalls, at which were displayed 
a large assortment of wares, includiug silver 
cups, diminutive toys — some in silver, such 
as those known under the name of allacitas — 
others being admirably executed tea and 
coffee services, utensils of various descrip- 
tions, furniture, chairs, tables, beds, and 
dolls, together "with heaps of bags filled with 
flour, or powder, for the coming sport. 

Parties of Choloes, both men and women, 
from thirty to forty strong, performed a run- 
ning dance to the music of some half dozen 
guitars, and being supplied with bottles of 
pisco, "with which they continually regaled 
themselves, the whole party was soon in- 
ebriated, and commenced singing a song, 
of which a few words only were distin- 
guishable. 

These parties reel on till they meet others 
who, like themselves, are disposed for a con- 
flict, when a general battle ensues, powder 
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flying about in all directions, till the victors 
and the vanquished separate to furnish them- 
selves with fresh supplies of their harmless 
ammunition, having all the appearance of so 
many jolly millers more than .anything 
else. The higher mode of warfare is of a 
more soientifio character ; parties of ladies 
and gentlemen, well mounted on horseback, 
form cavalcades of twenty or thirty in num- 
ber, and, with their pockets well stored with 
powder and sweetmeats, gallop through the 
streets, pelting those at the balconies and 
windows, who seize every opportunity of re- 
turning the compliment with interest. These 
equestrian parties also meet others similarly 
mounted, and engage with them in conflict. 
And whilst thus attacking each other, the 
whole are sometimes waylaid and beset by 
a company of warriors on foot, who so blind 
them all with flour that they are soon put 
hors de combat, or beat a retreat for want of 
ammunition. 

It is the custom for a party of about twenty- 
four, with two commanders, to visit all man- 
sions and houses of consequence, having 
court-yards and galleries. These men are 
dressed with great taste, wearing large 
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Spanish slouched hats, with hatbands of 
feathers beautiftilly arranged — ^white shirts 
with bodices, in the style of the Swiss 
peasantry, over which is plaoed a broad blue 
or red belt, fringed with dollars, which in 
dancing produce an agreeable clatter. At 
the side a small pouch, trimmed with 
doubloons, presents to the eye the glitter of 
its golden charms. Their breeches are of 
black velvet, immensely large, « la TurquCy 
and slashed with red, being fastened to the 
knee by bunches of coloured ribands. Below 
this they wear blue stockings with clocks, 
and shoes adorned with large rosettes. Each 
individual carries in his hand a small 
truncheon, and the dance in which they 
engage is throughout all its arrangements 
precisely the old English morrice-dance. 

The captains were decidedly the most 
conspicuous of the whole party. They were 
attired in old embroidered court suits, a pro- 
fusion of frills and ruffles, fl&en bag-wigs 
bf an enormous size, cocked hats, silk stock- 
ings, and singularly grotesque masks, which 
did not fail to excite the risible faculties of 
all the bystanders. In one hand they 
carried a prodigious postilion’s whip, re^ 
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markable for its extent of thong, and in the 
other an eau de Cologne bottle, with which 
they exhibited much drollery, affecting every 
species of dandyism, inhaling with studied 
air its odoriferous sweets as they haughtily 
gave the orders to the dancers, and then 
countermanded them. Prom one of their 
capacious pockets they occasionally drew 
forth a small mirror, in which they pretended 
to admire themselves, and as they set about 
to adjust their huge bag- wigs, they indulged 
the company by a volley of sharp sayings and 
witticisms, which occasioned great entertain- 
ment. 

After the termination of the dance, one of 
the commanders requests the other to favour 
the company with a cama clogei. To this the 
latter expresses a decided objection, asserts 
that he is in a delicate state of health, and 
naturally of a timid and bashful disposition. 
His companion then proposes a stimulant in 
the shape o#wine, and asks him to tell him 
candidly if he thought that it would give hkn 
the requisite strength and courage. He then 
begins to cough, says thathedoesnotknow, but 
thathehasnoobjectiontotry. Atthisbroadhint 
the ladies and gentlemen in the galleries immc- 
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diately send down some bottles, having par- 
taken of which, the two commence dancing 
in good earnest, one of them, with hand- 
kerchief in hand, acting the lady to perfec- 
tion. This part of the entertainment was so 
well done, and the various attitudes and 
manoeuvres of the performers so extremely 
droll, that it was encored three times by 
general acclamation. Of all laughable ex- 
hibitions that I ever witnessed, I was as much 
amused with this as any. At its conclusion 
the dancers went through some more of their 
figures, and then withdrew to delight other 
audiences. 

Another party, deserving of notice, at- 
tracted my attention, and that was a band of 
Indians wearing skull-caps, with lappels 
hanging behind, and ornamented with beads 
in the manner in which the North American 
Indians embroider their mocassins. On their 
shoulders and backs they wore wings, made 
from the beautiful crimson feaihers of the 
Flamingo, giving them much the appearance 
of the angels which are depicted in the works 
of the ancient masters. During the course 
of the night many minstrel parties with their 
dancers ‘perambulated the city, affording 
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iinmistakeable evidence in their uncontrolled 
noise and uproar, that they had too well learnt 
the abuse of intoxicating drinks. Thus ended 
the day’s diversion for the mob, who here, 
as well as in merry England, have the 
highest sense of pleasure in the indulgence 
of mere animal propensities. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that in the better ranks 
of society the day was celebrated in a more 
rational manner, and balls and parties 
brought about the union of friends and 
families to participate in those festive scenes 
to which these occasions usually give birth. 

At the back of the city rise a number of 
hills, amongst which one is distinguished 
from the rest as Mount Calvary, from its 
noted resemblance to the original in the 
Holy Land. On a particular day in the 
year, what is termed the Festival of the 
Cross, is celebrated at this place, and there 
might be seen large numbers of Choloes and 
Cholas, habiled in their picturesque costumes, 
and bending under the weight of their pon- 
derous crosses, ascending the mountain side, 
to fix them on the summit. They under- 
take this arduous labour as a meritorious 
act of devotion, and right glad they are when 
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they have accomplished their task, congratu- 
lating themselves and each other on the suc- 
cessful termination of their pious work, and 
celebrating that event by a number of bon- 
fires, around which they recruit their ex- 
hausted strength by very liberal potations. 
After this they return to the city to prepare 
for the festivities of the night. 

At the foot of these hills is a small plain, 
called the Caxa del Agua, in which is 
maintained the reservoir which supplies the 
city. On the morning of the feast, this 
place is the resort of numerous parties of 
ladies and gentlemen, on horseback, who 
have thus an opportunity of exhibiting their 
prowess ; the lady equestrians generally dis- 
tinguishing themselves greatly for their 
graceful or daring riding. As night ap- 
proaches, the streets leading to the fan- 
present a gay and joyous aspect ; the young 
ladies of the city on the occasion of this feast, 
which lasts three or four da;fl, allowing 
themselves great Ucenee, both as regards 
costume and behaviour. They attire them- 
selves in the Cholo fashion, their faces being 
so concealed and disguised that a husband 
would find it a difiicult matter to recognise 
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liis wife, or a lover his affianced. On the 
evenings during which this festival lasts, 
parties of both sexes, having thus laid aside 
their proper characters for the occasion, meet 
at each other’s houses, and endeavour to 
discover their Mends without being recog- 
nised themselves. There is generally great 
work for the imagination, in laying open 
the most suceessful attempts at deception. 

The men mask and dress themselves in a 
variety of curious costumes, ingeniously made 
for the purpose. A great deal of the diver- 
sions of the evening take place on the plain 
to which I have already alluded. Parties 
of twelve or fourteen young ladies might 
he seen, preceded by some half-dozen guitars, 
and followed by a motley group of Turks, 
monkeys, warriors, and devils both white 
and black, all keeping time with their hands 
and feet to the running dances of the 
country. Then come servants of all colours 
and sizes, carrying small carpets and a supply 
of food and drink for the occasion. These 
masqueraders having selected a suitable 
position, spread their carpets, and arrange 
themselves in the form of three sides of a 
square, the ladies and musicians being 
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squatted in the first row, the gentlemen and 
servants behind. No sooner do the musicians 
commence with guitar and voice the hay- 
larcitos of the country, than the whole party 
join, heating time with their feet. *The 
gentlemen then select their partners, and 
they all go through the graceful movements 
of the dance, much to the delight of hun- 
dreds of spectators, who, at the conclusion 
of this portion of the amusement, loudly 
clamour for its repetition. 

The appearance of the plain, as seen under 
the unusual aspect which these evenings 
present, is truly pleasing to the senses, and 
in spite of the ideas of frivohty that it might 
excite in the contemplative mind, savours 
much of the picturesque. In the gloom and 
stillness of night, the hum of busy voices 
is heard, where thousands of pleasure- 
seeking visitors are drawn together to while 
away a vacant hour in the enjoyment of 
innocent mirth, and the refi’eshing breeze. 
T-ents might he seen, arranged in rows, 
where refreshment of various kinds is to be 
obtained. Here and there are clusters of 
stalls, where Indian women are busily en- 
gaged in the manufacture of ajm and 
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chmiocs, the whole being lighted up by the 
combined brilliancy of numerous candles and 
lanterns. To this, music adds its charm, 
in the pleasing strains of the guitars and 
yoioes. 

In the background, and, as it were, keep- 
ing aloof from any participation in the vulgar 
amusements of the populace, were the more 
distinguished spectators of the mirthful scene. 
These select groujis of the elite of the city 
were composed of some of the most exalted 
and refined members of society, and as being 
not uninterested observers of what was 
passing before them, appropriately sanctioned 
with their presence these periodical outbursts 
of harmless fun and jollity. 

The occasion of this masquerade seems to 
be equivalent to our leap-year in England, 
the ladies being at this time allowed a greater 
liberty than usual in expressing their senti- 
ments to the opposite sex, for indeed they 
have not the fear of blushes before their 
eyes, nor are they otherwise deterred by any 
dread of compromising their characters or 
offending against the rules of deUcacy. 

The habitual intemperance pervading 
almost all classes of society is here very 
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remarkable. It is a painful thing to witness 
the extent to which the abuse of intoxicating 
drinks is carried, even in the very highest 
ranks ; and the vice is committed so openly 
that even in the eyes of ladies it scareely. 
seems now to be regarded as a crime. So 
far, in fact, from discountenancing the prac- 
tice, they seem to delight in making you its 
deluded victim. As a mark of particular 
regard and esteem they will pledge you in 
the strongest driuks, compelling you to drain 
your glass each time, until, assailed on all 
sides by the irresistible influence of their 
beautiful eyes, you soon And yourself in by 
no means a questionable state of unusual 
hilarity or unconsciousness, from the com- 
bined effect of the various liquors you have 
taken. A custom such as this would be 
more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance, destroying, as it does, that deli- 
cate sense of propriety which gives such a 
charm to civilized life. It is to be hoped 
that, with the advance of education and 
enlightenment, it will gradually subside into 
disusOj and so great a stain on the character 
of the people may be for ever obliterated. 

As may be supposed, when their betters 
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set them such an example, these remarks 
apply with double force to the lower orders. 
These indulge their tastes in a similar, though 
a coarser manner, and when they can gain 
aecesS to spirituous liquors, know no bounds 
to their intemperance and unbridled licence. 
In fact, everywhere, in all ranks of society, 
from the highest to the lowest, drunkenness 
seems to be the besetting sin. No social 
meetings can take place without recourse 
being had to stimulants, and the certainty 
of the natural result. The first advance in 
courtship cannot be made without their aid. 
They are the all-essential concomitants upon 
every occasion. In the streets at night their 
effects are but too evident. In the coldest 
season parties of six or eight men, with a 
proportionate number of females, are to be 
met with at the most unseasonable hours, 
singing vociferously and dancing, or, I should 
rather say, reeling in a far advanced state of 
intoxication to the strumming of a couple of 
guitars. Little can be done towards the* 
amelioration of the condition of the people, 
either in a religious or political point of 
view, whilst thus enslaved by so degrading 
a vice. 
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During my residence at La Paz, I was a 
witness of the scenes which occurred during 
the Eevolution of the 12th of March, 1849. 
At this date a despatch was received by 
General Belza, informing him of a revolt 
which had taken place in favour of General 
Bollivian at Oruro, in which the whole of 
the officers in command had been surprised, 
and the treasury robbed to the amoimt of 
50,000 dollars. Orders were immediately 
issued for all the battalions to proceed with- 
out delay to the scene of action, and a few 
hours later General Belza and his staff fol- 
lowed with the cavalry. Thus, without any 
warning, the city was left to the care of a 
few armed policemen, and quite at the mercy 
of the Choloes and Indians, who on several 
occasions threatened to sack it, and murder 
every foreigner who might be resident there. 
This was a pretty state of things — enough 
to alarm the timid, and rouse the just fears 
of even the stout-hearted. However, the 
■remainder of the day, and the whole of the 
following night, passed off most tranquilly. 
But early in the morning a well-laid plot 
clearly manifested itself, having, no doubt, 
been long fomented by certain officers 
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and agents of the late President Jose Bol- 
livian. 

These having tampered with the police, 
and otherwise recruited their numbers, mus- 
tered in a very short time from a hundred 
and fifty to two hundred men, well armed. 
Such of the authorities of the place as had 
not fled at the first intelligence of the pro- 
posed insurrection were immediately seized, 
and General Bollivian was proclaimed with- 
out any opposition. The Choloes, who had 
suffered severities and rigour under the rule 
of that president, fonned another party in 
favour of General Belza ; but, being without 
arms, they were driven without difficulty 
from their posts, as they disputed the posses- 
sion of slrcet after street with stones or any 
such missile as they could lay their hands on. 
Under the continued fire of the other party 
they were forced back upon the heights, 
where, under the direction of the Argentine 
adventurer Lopez, they were made to assume 
a more orderly mode of attack. PicquetS' 
were despatched in various quarters for 
supplies of muskets and fire-arms. Rein- 
forced with these, they thi’eatened to storm 
the town ; and soon, watching their oppor- 
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tunity, they rushed from the heights like a 
torrent, making their way along the principal 
streets leading to the grand Plaza, under a 
continual running fire from their opponents. 

Thus, with the advantage of arms on the 
one side, and the superiority of numbers on 
the other, the contest lasted with fiuctuating 
success imtil nightfall, when the Choices 
were at length driven to the former position 
on the heights. The mortality of that day 
amounted to eighteen killed and about forty 
wounded. Amongst the former were several 
innocent sufferers. A beautiful girl of fifteen 
years of ago, belonging to a wealthy family, 
was shot through the head, in her own apart- 
ment, whilst imprudently looking on from 
the window at the scene below. The same 
ball striking her father on the breast, but 
without doing much harm. Two females, 
who were retiring to their dwellings near 
the scene of action, also met a similgr 
fate. On the following day a repetition of 
.the same attacks and repulses continued till 
night with similar results, the Choices, as 
before, being defeated in their attempts to 
make themselves masters of the city. 

In the meantime the authorities of the 
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place had forwarded urgent messages to 
General Belza, informing him of the dis- 
astrous state of things, and demanding suc- 
cour. Eumours became current, that his 
arrival would take place on the morrow, 
accompanied by a strong force, and that the 
battalions were already advancing by forced 
marches. The Bollivian party, on hearing 
these tidings, took the alarm, and quietly 
evacuating the city at the dead of the night, 
left their enemies, the Choloes, masters of the 
city. 

However, this indescribable finale to the 
struggles of the last two days, was but an 
exeinplification of the old proverb, “ out of 
the frying-pan into the fire.” The victors, 
thus left in easy possession of everything, 
were then assembled and addressed by the 
Prefect, who expressed his high sense of 
their valour, and thanking them for having 
saved the city, stated his determination to 
supply them with arms for the preservation 
of order. This being accomplished, results 
of a very different nature from those antici- 
pated began to transpire. These misguided 
men, finding that they had now all the 
power iif their hands, began to use it for 
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their own selfish purposes, and instead of 
contributing to the peace and order of the 
city, caused terror and confusion wherever 
they went. They forced themselves into 
private houses, plundered the shops, destroyed 
the papers and archives of the Government, 
and levied contributions on passengers in 
the public streets ; usiug threats, if not 
violence, in case their demands were not 
instantly complied with. 

This state of things caused greater conster- 
nation than the occurrences of the few days 
previous. Fear was depicted on every 
countenance, and the hearts of the citizens 
were painfuUy excited at the dismal €ore- 
bodings of the future. Certain houses were 
marked for plunder; twelve in the street in 
which I resided were of the number, in- 
cluding the one which I myself occupied. 
Many of these were saved by the exertions 
of the good and pious fathers of the Eecoletes, 
whose heroic conduct and Christian virtues 
•on this distressing occasion gained for them 
universal applause. Wherever danger and 
violence reigned, there were they to be seen, 
cross in hand, imprecating the vengeance of 
Heaven on the heads of the disturbbrs of the 
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public peace. With tears ia their eyes, and 
almost choked ■with emotion, they exposed 
their sacred persons to the fury of these 
monsters, imtil at length, their reason con- 
vinced, or their hearts softened, by the 
eloquent appeals of the reverend fathers, 
some, less obdurate than the rest, slunk away 
with shame, lea-ving their misguided com- 
panions to resist, as best they could, the 
fervid eloquence of these ministers of God. 

A wealthy Spaniard, named El Catalano, 
proprietor of a large and elegantly furnished 
mansion, the lower stories of which were 
well stocked with foreign goods to a large 
amount, suffered particularly by the sackage 
of his premises. This person, thinking to 
stop the fury of the mob and save his pro- 
perty, threw several thousand dollars amongst 
them, to secure which, they almost trampled 
one another to death. However, so far was 
their cupidity from being satisfied by this 
bountiful largess, that it only the more 
inflamed their zeal in their work of depreda- 
tion. They immediately began to lay their 
hands on everything they could find, and 
those things which they could not carry 
away -with them, such as large and valuable 
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articles of furniture, were thrown out of the 
windows and utterly destroyed. 

This house would, no doubt, have been 
entirely razed to the ground but for the 
exertions of the good fathers, whose appeals 
were at length listened to, and thus the 
remainder of the goods was saved. They 
likewise pleaded successfully on behalf of 
many other houses, and by dint of maledic- 
tion as well as entreaty, the work of demoli- 
tion was stayed; not, however, till irreparable 
mischief had been done. It would be 
impossible to enumerate the various acts of 
barbarity and wanton destruction to which 
the town was subject whilst under the 
dominion of these savages; and as night 
approached, fears for the pubHc safety were 
redoubled, as those. whose courage had stood 
them in good stead during the events of the 
day were paralyzed at the prospect of the 
deeds of violence which would be committed 
under the cover of darkness. 

All their worst fears would have been 
realized, had it not been for the exemplary 
friars, who again came to their aid, and 
forming companies of six, each headed by 
persons carrying a crucifix and lanterns, 
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patrolled the streets during the night, direct- 
ing their footsteps wherever there seemed a 
danger of disturbance and outrage. It was 
reported that one of these fathers fell a victim 
to his pious zeal, being butchered whUst in 
the performance of the hazardous duty he had 
voluntarily undertaken for the public good. 
The kind offices, however, of these worthy 
men were not bestowed in vain, for little or 
no mischief was perpetrated that night. 

On the next day. General Belza and several 
battalions entered the city ; and no sooner 
was the President installed in his house, than 
he gave orders that all the mansions and 
stores of pisco belonging to General Bolli- 
vian, together with the private dwellings of 
his relatives, should be given up to the 
Cholocs for plunder, as a reward for their 
valiant conduct in support of the govern- 
ment. If matters ‘ wdte bad before, they 
now became ten times worse. The natural 
consequences of drunkenness and rapine 
were soon visible everywhere. The rabble 
congregated in the streets, and even under 
the windows of the President’s house, yelling 
forth their drunken shouts of Evviva Belza 
until, in order to appease them, the General 
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himself "was obliged to parade the streets 
with his staff, and, hat in hand, to acknow- 
ledge the compliment of their uproarious 
applause. 

I was standing at my door, returning the 
salutation of the President, who, followed by 
a crowd laden with plunder, was passing in 
front of my dwelling, when I was ad- 
dressed by a Cholo and a soldier, who came 
up at the time, carrying a large quantity of 
books, the fruits of their pillage, which they 
offered to me for sale. On my saying that 
I had no need of them, they became very 
abusive, at the same time making a snatch at 
a gold watchguard which I wore round my 
neck. Thus assailed, I found my only chance 
was to give it them in the true English 
fashion, and by dealmg them a few judicious 
blows, I scattered them and their books in 
aH directions. This *80 astonished them, ac- 
customed as they had been hitherto to have 
it all their own way, that they kept their 
distance, and packing up their books, quietly 
withdrew out of harm’s way ; not, however, 
without informing me, to my comfort, as they 
retreated beyond all reach of danger, that 
they would soon murder aU foreigners. 
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This little incident took place in mid-d&y, 
and within sight of the President himself. 

So much for his policy in entrusting the 
lives and property of the citizens to the ten- 
der mercies of these lawless wretches. As 
might be expected, the remainder of that 
day and the following night were passed in 
excesses of every kind, and the city seemed 
given up to a set of drunken marauders, who 
committed street robberies and plundered 
private dwellings wdth perfect impunity. I 
was imfortunate enough to be one of their 
victims. They gained entrance into my 
house, and demanded money. I told them I 
had none to give them, upon which some of 
the party indulged in very big words ; and, 
at the same time, in order to make their 
threats take more instant effect, they began 
to draw something from under tbeir ponchos. 
At first I W'as disposed to reason with them, 
telling them that I was under the protection 
of the British flag, and that any attempt on 
their part to enforce their claims, would only 
bring down a just vengeance on themselves ; 
but afterwards I felt more inclined to try to 
cut down the party with my cavalry sword, 
and should certainly have attempted it, had 
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I not been strongly advised by a gentleman 
present to endeavour to get rid of tbem at a 
cheaper rate. 

I prudently followed his counsel. The 
leader of the party had hitherto kept them 
back, and after a few more words of parley 
they all left me, as I afterwards found, to 
enter the apartments of a beautiful Bolivian 
lady, whose husband was then absent, 
frightening the poor creature and her ser- 
vants almost to death. I immediately fol- 
lowed them, and partly by persuasion, and 
partly by- force, prevailed on them to leave 
the house, having promised to give them a 
few dollars when beyond the threshold of the 
door. 

Descending into the court-yai-d to complete 
my bargain, I found twelve or fourteen more 
determined looking follows; and fearing an 
augmentation of numbers, I quickly hurried 
the whole party beyond the gateway, promptly 
paid their demands, and having securely 
barred and barricaded the gate, thanked my 
stars at having got off so well. On return- 
ing to the lady from whose premises I had 
expelled these ruffians, she pointed out to 
me a considerable sum of ’money, which all 
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the while had been deposited on a table in 
the room ; but, strange to say, neither the 
men nor myself had taken any notice of it. 

Thus continued this state of things, day by 
day ; but as time wore away, order began to 
be again established.' Occasionally, such of 
the soldiers as had joined the insurgents were 
brought into the city, having been taken 
prisoners by the Indians ; ljut greatly to the 
credit of the authorities, acting under the 
directions of General Belza, they were but 
slightly punished, being merely for a time 
held prisoners, instead of being obliged to 
suffer the penalties of martial law. At this 
juncture, news arrived at La Paz that Potosi 
and Cochabamba were in arms, and that the 
presence of the General and his forces were 
necessary to quell the insurrection. Before 
leaving, however, he appointed General 
Braun, a German ofidcer, who had gained 
distinction under the Eepublic, during the 
presidency of the late revered Santa Cruz, as 
Commander-in-Chief of the National Guard, 
a corps organized from among the residents 
and shopkeepers (including even foreigners), 
comprising several companies, which patrolled 
the streets at stated hours during the night. 
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By means of these salutary precautions, the 
city was maintained in a state of the utmost 
tranquillity, and affairs soon began to resume 
their wonted security. 

On Saturday, the 24th of March, a French 
officer, named Colonel Vizenden, who had 
been secreted in the house of an ecclesiastic, 
was arrested by the police authorities, and 
heavily ironed, charged with being an agent 
of General Bollivian, as having caused the 
whole of the outbreak throughout the Eepub- 
lio; and of having also, by means of his 
agents, his manoeuvres, and his money, 
fomented and encouraged the late insurrec- 
tion at Lima. This gentleman was a man of 
brilliant parts, speaking the English language 
with fluency and elegance. 

If took the opportunity of paying him a 
visit, whilst under confinement, and was 
readily admitted by the officer on guard. 
On entering his prison, which was so dark 
that I did not perceive him, I pronounced 
his name, and was answered by the poor 
fellow, who was heavily chained, from be- 
neath some ponchos with which he lay 
covered. He was exceedingly glad to see 
me; and on my expressii^ my sorrow at 
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finding him in such a position, said jocosely, 
“ Be of good cheer ; all will soon be arranged 
to our satisfaction ! ” Seeing him so happy 
and confident in the expectation of his re- 
lease, I left him a few books to beguile away 
the tedious time, fuUy satisfied that all was 
right. Little, however, did I imagine that 
this was the last time that I should over see 
him. On the following day, he was escorted 
to Oruro, and there tried by court-martial, 
and condemned to he shot. Thence ho was 
brought back again to La Faz. 

One evening, whilst conversing with some 
friends, my attention was attracted by crowds 
of persons running in one direction ; and on 
making inquiries, I ascertained that it was 
the unfortunate Frenchman who was the 
object of their curiosity, and who on the •!- 
lowing day was to meet his fate. Early in 
the morning his execution took place. He 
exhibited the utmost resignation and bravery 
whilst undergoing his sentence, and died in 
the observance of the religious duties befit'; 
ting the occasion. The impression produced 
by his fortitude and Christian demeanour 
was considerable. He gained the good 
opinion even of his enemies. They so far 
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commiserated his fate as to procure him the 
rites of burial, and he was consigned to the 
tomb amidst evident demonstrations of silent 
and sincere grief. 
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, CHArTEE VI. 

Route to Sorata — ^La Catea — ^Ancoma — Capaguaya— 
Bridge of Quilapitune — Joya — Tipuani. Its produc* 
tions and natural advantages. Description of the 
town. Gold mines in the neighbourhood. Less im- 
portant mines in the district — Guanay. 

The road from La Paz to Sorata is continued 
along a plain for nine or ten leagues, having 
the range of the Cordilleras at a distance’ of 
a league or two on the right hand the whole 
of the way. On the left hand the plain ex- 
tends very far, the Corracora range forming 
the background. As you approach a mass 
of rock that rises suddenly out of the level,* 
the small town of Las Pienas strikes upon 
the view. It contains a population of from 
■250 to 300 inhabitants. After passing seve- 
ral well-cultivated fields of wheat and barley, 
VOL. I. s 
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amongst which a number of haciendas arc 
prettily situated, the road for a league or two 
gradually ascends. When the eminence is 
gained, the snow-capped peak of the majestic 
Illampi is seen soaring above the clouds in 
awful grandeur, distinguished in extent and 
elevation from its compeers in the mighty 
chain of which it forms a part. 

As the traveller passes onward, the view 
of this snowy range is occasionally inter- 
cepted by a succession of high bluffs, but 
the sudden prospect which is afforded to him 
every now and then, as some opening or 
chasm reveals the distant scenery beyond, 
charms and delights his senses by its terrible 
sublimity. Soon afterwards scenes of a dif- 
ferent character attract his attention. After 
erfissing the river Alsa, and ascending the 
opposite embankment, the great Lake of Ti- 
quicaca will appear before him, spreading its 
even and placid surface for a considerable 
distance. At Tiaguanaeo, on this lake, are 
•preserved the famous ruins of the palace of 
the Incas, imparting to the spot, already so 
abundant in natmal beauties, the additional 
interest of historical association. 

After descending by a circuitous route for 
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about half a league, the town of Sorata is 
seen embosomed in a deep caSrat/a, which pre- 
sents a valley of a most picturesque descrip- 
tion; its gentle undulations, verdant with 
rich and luxuriant cultivation, contrasting 
weU with the bleak and snowy peaks seen in 
the distance. This beautiful valley is entered 
by means of a rude bridge, consisting of no- 
thing but a large rough stone thrown across 
the river of Sorata, which winds its quiet 
course almost imperceptibly in this secluded 
region. A neat house has been built near 
the spot, and belongs to Senor Yldcfonzo 
Villamil. Half a league further, on a gentle 
ascent, stands the town of Sorata. It pos- 
sesses little attraction for strangers, the Plaza 
presenting a very lonely aspect, although, 
from the appearance of some of the dwellings, 
they seem to be inhabited by persons of the 
first respectability. It is said that its inha- 
bitants are noted for their kindness and 
hospitality. I cannot speak from experience, 
as, not being desirous of availing myself of 
their assistance, I had no opportunity of put- 
ting their reputation to the test. 

After leaving Sorata, there is an ascent of 
about three leagues, till you arrive at a place 
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called La Catea, at the foot of the mountain 
lUampi, where there is a house built for the 
accommodation of the major-domo or admi- 
nistrator of a large hacienda. At this point 
of the journey, travellers generally rest 
awhile, to make tight the girths of their 
beasts of burden, and to see that the whole 
of their equipage is in good order, ere they 
make the commencement of the long and 
toilsome ascent of the extensive range of the 
Cordilleras. 

From La Catea to Aneoma, which lies on 
the other side of the mountain, is a distance 
of five leagues. At the latter place are the 
remains of an Indian village, and, to judge 
from the ruins which time has left, evidently 
a place well inhabited, and of consideniblc 
importance. 

At Capaguaya there opens to the astonished 
traveller a scene truly Avonderful, and to 
Avhich no description whatever can do ade- 
quate justice. 

• On both sides of a deep cahrada rise stu- 
pendous mountains, o’ertopping the very 
clouds as they appear to auo with each other in 
their upAvard extent. In the midst of all this 
sublime magnificence nature has not neglected 
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the favoured spot which is here enclosed. It 
abounds in a most luxmiant vegetation ; 
woods of the most beautiful and varied kinds 
are here produced in great quantity. Flowers 
and plants, too, render the air fragrant with 
their balmy odours. This little oasis presents 
great charms to the senses, where all around^ 
though terribly grand, is of a sterile and less 
smiling character. From Capaguaya there 
is the distance of one league to the river and 
bridge of Quilapitune. The descent at this 
place is one of the most extraordinary and ter- 
rific which it is possible for the imagination 
to picture. Nature, in some of her wayward 
moods, seems determined to daunt curiosity 
and stem the current of enterprise; but man, 
bold and resolute, sets dangers at defiance. 
In the enjoyment of bodily vigour, and the 
exercise of his highest prerogative, a reason- 
ing mind, he learns to overcome seeming 
impossibilities, and perseveres in spite of 
every obstacle in the 'pursuit of pleasure or 
of wealth. 

Such were my thoughts as I looked upon 
the scene and witnessed the preparations that 
were made for our progress under the difficult 
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circumstances in which we now found our- 
selves placed. The road along which we had 
to pass was of a most irregular description; 
whether formed artificially or by the wear 
and tear of ages, in some strange convulsions 
of nature, I cannot determine, but the effect 
was not very cheering, even to the most 
fearless mountain traveller. Our way lay 
along a succession of enormous giant steps, 
cut out of the solid rock, along which human 
beings and animals had to get on as best they 
could, being obliged at times to jump, at the 
risk of their lives, many yards from one pro- 
jection to the other. 

Before making the attempt to arrive at the 
river at the bottom of the abyss, it was 
necessary to relieve the animals of the burden 
of their saddles and baggage, which had to 
be carried down the rough and precipitate 
descent on the backs of the servants, who 
drove the mules and horses loose before them. 
Should any accident befall man or beast by 
/bason of a false step, he is inevitably hurled 
a distance of five or six thousand feet to the 
depths beneath, beyond all human means of 
rescue. Fortunately we arrived safely at the 
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bottom, only to wonder at our having sur- 
vived without ill consequences the various 
chances of danger and of death. 

The bridge which crosses the river is of 
the following construction. On each side of 
the river a stone pier is erected, from the 
basement of which proceed several long 
poles that are well maintained in their posi- 
tion by means of huge stones and hide cables. 
These poles gradually slope towards the 
river, forming two inclined planes, and are 
secured at their extremities by lassoes of raw 
hide, wetted, of great strength and durability. 
On this framework or cradle are placed at 
given distances pieces of wood resembling 
the rounds of a ladder, and over these are 
laid branches of trees and brambles, and a 
quantity of loose earth, which in course of 
time becomes sufficiently solid for use. 

After having passed this primitive bridge, 
we found that the distance to Joy a was about 
two leagues, which, though so inconsiderable, 
was fruitful in many a dangerous adventurfe. 
We here encountered some most difficult 
passes; the peril of every onward step 
being great in the extreme, and I verily 
believe that we should never have accom- 
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plished our arduous undertaking, had we not 
been continually cheered by the hope that 
we had got through the worst part of it. Our 
happy ignorance of the future that was before 
us, combined with a natural tendency to in- 
dulge in the delusive dreams which our 
desires suggested, served to inspire us with 
the necessary courage, and made us recklesl 
of the dangers to which we were momentarily 
exposed. Nerved for the occasion, we boldly 
encountered perils, the bare recollection of 
which was enough to make our very blood 
run cold. It was the retrospect alone which 
revealed to us their true character. 

From Joya to Zaviga is a distance of six 
leagues, and includes several stations on the 
road. At the latter place there is another 
extraordinary bridge, made of the trunks of 
long straight trees resembling ash. These 
are laid across the river, being attached to 
two rocks. Pieces of wood are tied to them 
horizontally, ladder fashion, as before, but 
not being furnished with branches of trees, 
brambles, or earth, the traveller is unable to 
find any sure footing, and is, therefore, 
obliged to crawl across on his hands and 
knees, having the by no means encouraging 
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prospect before him, in case of a mishap, of 
a terrific plunge in the waters of the yawning 
abyss beneath. When cattle and horses are 
to be conveyed across, they are made to 
swim from bank to bank, and strongly 
secured against being carried away by the 
stream by lassoes of hide. 

• From Zaviga to Tulu it is half a league ; 
Tulu to Nayrapi, three leagues ; Nayrapi to 
Paymanta, two leagues ; Paymanta to the 
river of Toro, a league and a half. Over 
this river is a bridge, at wliicli is the prin- 
cipal toll on the road, a small house, in which 
resides the toll collector, who levies on man 
and beast according to a scale of prices, being 
at one extremity. 

The climate of Tipuani is, without doubt, 
one of the most pernicious in the world, fever 
and ague prevailing to a fearful extent. In 
the year 1848 this village was nearly depo- 
pulated by these scourges, young and old 
sinking beneath their baneful influence, 
being hurried to a sudden grave. Torb, 
Eomanplaya, Unatuluni, and Sanguanita are 
not subject to these maladies to so great a 
degree. This is not to be wondered at, since 
the character of the climate perceptibly 
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changes at every turn or ■winding of the 
cabrada as you advance towards Tipuani. 

The vegetables and natural productions of 
Tipuani are celebrated for their prolific 
nature and their luxuriant growth. Sugar 
cane, coffee, cocoa, cotton, arrowroot, pine- 
apple, plaintain, and all tropical fruits and 
vegetables, together with every species of 
grain, here thrive in the greatest perfection. 
Rum is likewise distilled here in large quan- 
tities. Owing, however, to the enormous 
rate of wages paid to labourers, the treasures 
which this valuable soil contains are greatly 
neglected, the current value of its produce 
not being sufficient to justify the labour 
necessary for its due cultivation. Peones, or 
common labourers, earn from six royals to a 
dollar a day, and such as are qualified to 
undertake the Work in the mines receive 
from twelve royals to two dollars a day. The 
disproportion between the cost of product 
and the marketable value of the food raised 
tends greatly to check any spirit of enter- 
prise. 

The ■village of Tipuani presents to the eye 
of the stranger one of the most desolate and 
miserable localities which it is possible to 
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imagine. It consists of a number of houses 
built of an irregular form, and chiefly con- 
structed of poles fixed in the ground close to 
each other, and then plastered over with 
mud, so as to form a kind of partition or 
wall. There are exceptions in the case of 
several houses built of raw brick. The 
Plaza differs in no respect from the rest of 
the place, but exhibits the same dismal and 
wretched character throughout. In one 
corner stands a temporary building, which I 
ascertained, on inquiry, to be the parish 
church, but in such a sad state of dilapida- 
tion as to speak little for the reverence in 
which the sanctuary of God is' held in this 
bigoted country. When we consider how 
little its sacred portals are entered, we need 
be at no loss to account for the degraded 
immorality of the district. 

The inhabitants consist chiefly of Choloes, 
mulattoes, and blacks, who are employed in 
the mines, and whose vices and profligacy 
surpass aU description. The intemperance 
to which they are addicted would of itself 
render them capable of any crime, but the 
low standard of their morality is such that 
they need not the stimulus of drink to urge 
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them on to the foulest crimes. However^ 
there are two or three Avhite families here 
which fonn an exception to the general rule. 
The curate, too, who is an Italian, holds a 
high reputation, and although at first sight 
he a^ppears to wear a severe and repidsive 
expression of countenance, report speaks in 
strong terms of his great hospitality and 
kindness to strangers. The number of in- 
habitants in this place amounts to about four 
hundred and fifty to five hundred souls. 

In the district of Tipuani are gold mines, 
Avhich are classified according to the manner 
in which they are worked. These four 
distinct classes are as follows : — Eanquria, 
Playalta, Cochea, and Semiadura, The fii’st 
is worked in the mode following, — a large 
shaft (joaso, or well) is sunk to the depth of 
the primitive bed of the river, the circum- 
ference of this shaft depending wholly on 
the locality. When the water occasioned by 
filtration is completely extracted, by means 
of chain pumps and other contrivances, the 
workmen are set to form frontoneas, or hori- 
zontal shafts, around the principal one. They 
continue working along these minor shafts 
till they come to the veneria, in which is 
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found the gold. This earth is taken carefully 
out by the miners in capucHas^ or leather 
buckets, or in tempinas, or aprons, fastened 
round the neck and shoulders of tlio work- 
man. Whilst the horizontal shafts are being 
formed, the progress of the work is ofttp im- 
peded by huge rocks, which it is necessary 
to blast ere the shaft can bo continued in 
that direction. 

Around the base of these hancas, or roclcs, 
are frequently found quantities of gold, in 
large pepitas, or grains, weighing from a 
quarter of an ounce to an ounce, or more?. 
The veneria, or earth, on being removed from 
its bed, is conveyed to a placc«called a concha, 
a large space prepared for its reception, 
where it is deposited in heaps until the . 
works cease for the season. At this time 
temporary channels or sluices arc formed to 
convey water to the spot, when the washings 
take place. The veneria, after being washed 
several times in Avater, until perfectly free 
from all particles of earth, is removed at the 
end of each day, during the time the opera- 
tion continues, to the houses of the proprie- 
tors, and there weighed and put up into 
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bags of a portable ske, which are carried by 
the Indians oil their backs to Sorata. 

In the Playalta, or second class of mines, 
the ground is generally removed for the dis- 
tance of three or four yards, until the origi- 
nal of the river is arrived at, where is 
usually discovered a veneria, or dark earth, 
varying from six to twelve inches in depth, 
though it is occasionally less. All the sur- 
plus earth being thrown aside, the richness 
of the metal is assayed j a batea^ or wooden 
trough, is used, in which the veneria is 
washed with great dexterity, the water 
being repeatedly changed, so that all earthy 
particles are eventually expelled, and the 
pure metal alone remains, atfording a crite- 
rion both as to its quantity and quality, and 
thus enabling those who desire to ascertain 
the character of the works, to judge as to the 
richness or poverty of the veneria in which 
it is found. 

The Cochea, or third class, is thus 
worked: — k. large drain or sewer is made 
from the bottom of the hill towards the river, 
about three feet in width and the same in 
depth. It is lined with raw bricks or flat 
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stones, the bottom being paved with round 
stones called tortas (cakes), which are found 
in great abundance in the bed of the river. 
The sides of the hill are dug away by the 
peones, or labourers, so as to loim a j^erpcn- 
dicular surface for the purpose of fojniing 
horizontal frontanes, or shafts, from eight to 
fifteen yards in depth, according to the loca- 
lity. Water is then conveyed by means of 
channels fi’om the neighbouring hills and 
cdbradas — oftentimes at vast manual labour 
and expense from places far distant from the 
scene of action — ^into large reservoirs, from 
wliich if is made to descend by a sudden 
burst on the broken ground, so as fully to 
saturate every portion of the soil. Thence 
it passes into the shafts, displacing the earth 
in all directions. The portions of the ground 
thus dislodged are so arranged by the miners 
that on a second application of this great 
body of water they are entirely swept away, 
the earth and all opposing bodies being 
forced by the violence of the cataracts through 
the channels into the river or surrounding 
places, leaving all the particles of gold fixed 
in the crevices of the tortas^ which form the 
pavement of the sluices. 
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When the mining season is over, and be* 
fore the rains commence, which destroy and 
inundate everything, these tortas are taken 
up, and the earth and gold which remain in 
them are carefully collected and subjected to 
the same operation as before explained. 

The Semiadura is the fourth class. These 
mines are always worked in the wet season, 
in consequence of their being situated on the 
side of a hill, there being no means of bring- 
ing a sufficient body of water to the works 
but by taking advantage of the heavy rains 
which descend in torrents from the moun- 
tains. The sides of the hill are cut perpen- 
dicularly, or nearly so, and the loose dkrth 
being arranged on the slopes, or at the bot- 
tom, the rains, when they descend, fall 
precipitously from the heights, and carry 
away with much violence into the channels 
prepared for their reception, large quantities 
of earth, which are deposited in a pit or re- 
servoir, paved with tortas. When the dry 
season sets in, this earth is collected and care- 
fully washed, and the gold extracted as 
before. 

There are several gold mines to be met 
with in the district around Tipuani. At Toro 
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IS an establishment which belongs to Don 
Jose Zavala, a native of Spain, and Mr. James 
Whitley and Co. This mine promises to be 
very productive. The next is at Eoman- 
playa, about two leagues from Toro, belong- 
ing to the same company. It has been 
worked for many years with very groat suc- 
cess, and is still very productive. The next 
establishment is called Dnatuloni, about two 
leagues from Eomanplaya. Its proprietors 
are a Mr. Fink, a German, and a Mr. Por- 
tallis and Co., from the Argentine Kepublic. 
This mine has been worked for some time 
most advantageously, and still promises 
veryVoll. The Sanjuanita mine is under 
the superintendence of Senor Villomil and 
Co., and fully repays the expense of work- 
ing. Besides these, there is the Cangalli 
mine, belonging to Senor Zovala, Whitley, 
and Co. 

All the neighbourhood of Tipuani — even 
the town itself, in part — ^has been worked by 
the Company of Yillomil with almost incre- 
dible success. Ilaving been fortunate enough 
to hit upon those reservoirs of the precious 
metal termed Soyas, they soon amassed large 
quantities of gold, and realized an enormous 

VOL. I. T 
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fortune in a very short space of time. In 
additiopt to the above-mentioned principal 
mining establishments, there are hundreds of 
an inferior description, some of which are 
still worked under every species of disad- 
vantage, whilst others are wholly deserted. 
Some of them scarcely defray the necessary 
expenses, and are only persevered in from 
the hope of falling in Avith a loya^ which 
would fully make amends for years of failure. 
There are also numerous mines on the sides 
of the hill, which are now deserted, from the 
want of the due means for the conveyance of 
the water which is required for washing the 
gold, whilst abundance of this precious fluid, 
which might be serviceable for this purpose, 
is already collected in reservoirs and deposi- 
tories, but at so vast a distance, that it would 
require incalculable trouble and ingenuity, 
together with a good supply of capital, to 
render it of use in mining operations. 

From Tipuani to Guanay is a distance of 
about eight leagues. The road passes through 
a very picturesque and interesting country, 
differing very much in character from that 
between Sorata and Tipuani. Long ranges 
of.^low hills rise on both sides, and through 
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a large extent of broken meadow-land flows 
a gentle river, which winds its cirpiiious 
course through banks interspersed with 
flowers and carpeted with verdure. 

The town of Guanay appears at the foot of 
a mountain, and at a distance suggests the 
idea of an island detached from its side. This 
is the effect of the mirage^ and is produced 
by the brilliancy and extreme rarefaction of 
the atmosphere. The principal inhabitants 
of the town are Indians, who are said to be 
originally from Mojos, and whose chief occu- 
pation consists in navigating the rivers in 
lolzas, or rafts, constructed of a sort of cork- 
wood exceedingly buoyant. On these rafts 
large quantities of the natural produce of 
Mojos and Keyes are brought to Guanay. 
At a short distance below the town, the river 
of Tipuani and that of La Paz, which takes 
a circuitous course round the Illemani, 
through many deep and winding cabradas^ 
imite, and being afterwards joined by the 
river Mapiri, which, having its source four or • 
five leagues below Sorata, flows in a north- 
Avesterly direction to this spot, the whole 
forms a considerable body of water, which 
steers its course through Keyes, and theise 
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forming a junction with the Bermijo and 
Pilcomay rivers, sweeps along this vast tract 
of country, till it loses itself in the mighty 
Amazon. 

Having made a lengthened stay in the 
city of La Paz, and explored its neighbour- 
hood, I bent my steps towards the capital. 
The course of myjoumey thither lay through 
a tract of country little explored by strangers. 
It was full of adventures of a novel, some- 
times of a painful character, the recital of 
wMch, together with some description of the 
city of Chuquisaca, will form the subject of 
the two next chapters. 
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Scene on the Punas — Adventure at the Post of Ceinko 
— Calamarca — H ayohayo — Chicta Sicasica — ^Panduro 
— Caracollo. 

On leaving La Paz for Cliuquisaca, you 
ascend to the Punas, where the road assumes 
all the monotony which these table-lands 
usually present. There is, however, some- 
thing to feed the imagination and delight 
the eye in the noble chain of the snowy Cor- 
dilleras, which continues in sight for a con- 
siderable distance. Occasionally, the Punas 
verge on the beautiful valley of La Paz, 
which follows the course of those giant hills, 
bringing to view numerous haciendas^ Indian 
villages with their churches, smiling mea- 
dows, and fields of waving ccbada and rust- 
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ling maize, well irrigated by a variety of 
springs, which here and there form them- 
selves into small lakes, on whose bosoms 
ducks, geese, and wild-fowl might be seen in 
great profusion. 

I halted, on the brink of a preeipice to view 
again with wonder this extraordinary and 
beautiful panorama. I have gazed with de- 
light in my younger years on the varied 
charms of Alpine scenery, my soul filled with 
awe, as, from tracing the silvery glacier or 
the fearftd avalanche, my eye rested on the 
majestic peak of Mont Blanc, as it proudly 
soared above all its meaner competitors. I 
remember well the feelings that animated 
my breast as, whilst surveying the greatest 
and sublimest of nature’s ^works, my own 
insignificance became so apparent, and trem- 
blingly would I pour forth a prayer to Him, 
whose almighty power had framed it all, and 
at whose throne the supplications of the 
beggar or the prince receive an equal share 
of His regard. With what sensations, then, 
must I not have gazed on the enchanting 
scenes which the Hew World now offered me ! 
and truly, I was fixed to the spot in mute 
admiration, indxdging, as it were, in a dream 
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such as only imagination has pictured in the 
highly coloured pages of Eastern romance. 

There is a pleasure which the traveller 
only knows, who has explored distant lands, 
and in the buoyancy of health and spirits, 
and the enjoyment of the soul-inspiring in- 
fluence of sunny skies, has breathed the 
invigorating atmosphere of those regions 
where all is beautiful. To a traveller amidst 
the grandest scenery of the Alps, it might 
appear that Nature had done her best ; but, 
sublime as it is, it must be confessed that 
the New World — everything being on a 
much larger scale — contains to a larger ex- 
tent the chief element of grandeur. The 
highest ranges of the Alps would lose their 
colossal dimensions when seen by the side 
of those stupendous natural . elevations, 
for which the new hemisphere is remark- 
able ; and no description can adequately con- 
vey a true idea of those sentiments of awe 
and wonder with which these latter inspire 
an actual beholder. In the present instance 
the contrast was most remarkable between 
the peaceful and terrestrial Paradise that lay 
at my feet, and the lofty mountains, whose 
tops pierced the very clouds, frowning with 
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a stem and chilling aspect on the smiling 
scene beneath. After having surfeited my- 
self hy a rapturous contemplation of ^ 
inviting a prospect, I relieved my eyes by 
bending my steps along an unattractive and 
barren road in the direction of Ceinlco, a 
small village where I halted in order to pro- 
cure some oranges, which proved most grate- 
ful after the excessive heat of the unsheltered 
Punas. 

The post-house, a square building at 
which I arrived, was in a sad state of min. 
During the presidency of General Dollivian 
the whole of the posts in the republic were 
thoroughly repaired, rendered more com- 
modious, and suitably furnished, the principal 
room in each establishment Jbeing papered 
and provided with a table, a chair, and a 
couple of bedsteads. Since that time, how- 
ever, these salutary measures are no longer 
put in force. Everything has been allowed 
to fall into decay, accelerated, no doubt, by 
the disturbed condition of the country during 
its revolutionary factions, and the continual 
passing to and fro of troops. In these 
establishments there are generally two or 
three smaller rooms besides that which is 
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furnished, and these can he made available, 
if required. As regards fare, one can always 
jiocure a chupe, a kind of fresh stew, which 
forms a tolerable dish for the not over deli- 
cate stomachs of the hardy travellers in these 
climes. Sometimes, hut rarely, ho can in- 
dulge in the luxury of ribs of mutton, which 
is introduced as an agreeable addition to the 
usual repast. 

On my arrival here, I immediately took 
possession of the principal room, finding it 
vacant, and congratulated myself on my 
being alone. I sallied forth to tbo patio or 
court-yard, to see after my goods, when I 
found a number of Indian postilions busily 
occupied in unloading my baggage mules. 
An altercation was taking place between 
them and a postilion whom I had brought 
with me from La Paz, relative to a pair of 
boots, which the latter had incautiously left 
loose amongst my luggage, and which had 
been slyly appropriated by one of the number 
on the instant of our arrival. I took the 
hint, and immediately ordered my goods and 
chattels to be removed out of barm’s way, and 
safely deposited in the principal room of the 
inn, close to my bed. 
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Having completed, these arrangements, and 
ordered my ckupe^ which was soon concocted 
entirely to my satisfaction by a female blalk 
cook, who had been in my employ for some 
time at La Paz, and was now accompanying 
me to Chuquisaca. After this, I retired to 
rest for the night, determined to rise early 
on the following morning, and anticipating 
some delightful repose after the fatigues of 
the day. This, however, the fates denied 
me ; for I was just entering upon my first 
nap, when ray sense of hearing was assailed 
by some loud harsh bellowing, and there 
came such a thumiung and kicking at the 
door as to be enough to disturb the serenity 
of a saint. “ Who are you ? and what do 
you want?” said I. “Only to get in, and 
if you don’t make haste anc^open the door, 
I’ll knock it about your ears.” Scrambling 
out of bed, and wholly forgetting that all my 
luggage was piled up in its vicinity, I 
stumbled first against one thing and then 
against another, making such a noise at 
every step, that I disturbed every one in the 
post, who soon began to collect, to ascertain 
the cause of the unusual clamour. 

By this time I had gained the door, and 
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on witlidrawing from it two huge pieces of 
wood which I had cautiously fixed against it 
'Co guard me against all intruders, there pre- 
sented himself to my view, hidden behind an 
enormous pair of moustachios and whiskers 
to match, a military gentleman accompanied 
by an orderly. Entering the room without 
any ceremony, he began to make himself 
quite at home, at the same time applying to 
myself epithets that were anything but com- 
plimentary. I soon resumed my place in 
bed, piling the clothes upon mo that I might 
the better mark his movements vdthout being 
observed. 

Finding that I returned no answer to the 
interrogatives which he put to me from time 
to time, and seeing from the unmolested 
manner in which he had taken possession of 
the room, that he had it all to himself, he 
turned round and vented forth his foul 
language on the master of the post, who, 
together with many others, had been aroused 
from his bed by the uproar which my unbx- 
pected visitor and myself had occasioned ; 
then abused in like terms the semmero, and 
lastly, the orderly who was in attendance 
upon him. 
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After most effectually makmg every one 
fly before him, by a certain knack which he 
had of half unsheathing his sword at every 
demand, he soon found all his desires per- 
fectly satisfied, and bed, c/mjoe, and everything 
on which he had set his heart, were placed 
before him in the twinkling of an eye. AH 
the while he was occasionally casting sheep’s 
eyes in the direction of my bed, and as I had 
all along considered silence the best policy, 
I completely thwarted his designs of inveig- 
ling me into a quarrel, by shrouding myself 
closer in the folds of my capacious coverings. 

Soon, however, I had my patience put to 
a most severe test, and I found it was not 
of that character to enable me to resist any 
longer the cool insolence of my unwelcome 
visitor. My servant had unadvisedly placed 
near the other bed, in a nook in the wall, 
two bottles of wine, in order that they might 
be out of the way of danger. They were no 
sooner seen by my self-constituted guest, 
than without more ado, or impertinent 
inquiiy, as to whom they belonged, he 
began to uncork one of them, and proceeded 
to partake of its contents. This was too 
much for flesh and blood to bear. I could 
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no longer lie in ted and quietly witness so 
unwarrantable an appropriation of my pro- 
perty, but sprang upon my feet, in a state 
of indignation befitting the occasion, and 
presented my six-barrelled revolver at the 
head of the impertinent intruder ; who, 
yielding to the influence which the applica- 
tion of this forcible argument exercised over 
him, suddenly desisted from his purpose, not 
however, without letting fall the bottle, in 
the agitation of the moment, and spilling the 
wine on the floor. 

“ Holloa !” said he, in an evident state of 
tremor; “ what the devil are you about — are 
you going to shoot me ?” “ No,” said I, “ I 
am only going. to have a shot at the bottle, 
it belongs to me, and you know a man has 
a ftdl right to do what ho likes with his 
own.” “ But if you do that you are sure to 
hit me.” “ I can’t help it,” I replied, “if 
you are foolish enough to get behind the 
bottle, you must take the consequence.” 

This mode of treating so much swaggering 
independence had the desired effect. The 
successful bully of the moment before, was 
completely brought to his senses. The re- 
cent introduction to him, of which my pistol 
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had been the means, had placed my friend 
on his very best behaviour. He stammered 
out an apology for his conduct, became all 
at once exceedingly polite and even amusing, 
and contrived, much to my discomfort, pro- 
bably to revenge himself as best he could, 
for the fright I had given him, to keep me 
awake for the remainder of the night. Early 
in the morning I found my companion in- 
clined to drowsiness, and when he was safely 
locked in the arms of the sleepy god, of 
which suildry loud and discordant snorings 
gave good evidence, I determined, in return 
for his incivility of the past night, to break 
in upon his repose by preparing for my de- 
parture. What with the entry of postilions, 
the saddling and packing of mules outside, 
and the general stir attendant on the pre- 
parations for my journey, more than sufficient 
noise was made, most satisfactorily to effect 
my purpose. 

Up jumps my military friend, startled from 
the sweet slumbers in which he was indulg- 
ing, probably under the effects of the sherry 
to which he had so unceremoniously helped 
himself, and inquires, in authoritative tones — 
“ What is the matter ?” “ Nothing,” replied 
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I, coolly ; “ I was. ouly returning you the 
compliment of the serenade with which you 
favoured me last night, and I hope you will 
enjoy it as much as I did.” 

When all my arrangements were ende’d, 
the master of the post discovered that my 
luggage was of too ponderous a nature for 
the poor beasts conveniently to carry, and 
that another mule was absolutely necessary. 
To this I demurred, and a violent altercation 
ensued, he maintaining his point by a volley 
of Amarah, a language I did not understand, 
and I as resolutely protesting in as choice 
Spanish as I could muster. As neither of 
ns comprehended the language the other was 
speaking, we were left to judge of each 
other’s meaning from the violence and 
gesture by which it was accompanied. The 
upshot of it all was that the master of the 
post, more to relieve his jaded animals than 
to save my pocket, consented to give me 
another mule free of expense; and thus fur- 
nished I quitted the premises, leaving my 
ill-bred companion grumbling at the dis- 
tmrbance to which he was subjected, and 
vainly endeavouring to compose himself 
again to sleep after the shock his nerves had 
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sustained, fully sensible, no doubt, of the 
danger to ■which he had exposed himself, in 
trifling with a gentleman who could so readily 
avail himself of fire-arms in his defence.* 

* On the first part of my journey from 
Ceinko I found the road rather flat and 
uninteresting, though an occasional ascent 
and descent produced a little variety. On 
each side of the way the country resolved 
itself into Ir'^gc plains resembling lakes of 
water of a brightness painful to the eyes, 
whi^h was occasioned by vast beds of salt- 
petre which stre.jh along these Punas for 
many leagues. j* The hoiizon is :.rywhere 

^ On account of the numerous revolutions which have 
taken place in Bolivia, during ' hich the military have 
scoured the country in the name of the party to which 
they belonged, levying contributions by force, taking 
possession of the post-masters’ mules, and plundering 
the Indians of their provisions, for which the latter 
received only blows in return, — these gentlemen, accus- 
tomed to have it all their own way, have continued to 
assume, even during the time of peace, an arbitrary and 
independent sort of bearing, which, no doubt, embol- 
dened my friend of the post to play his tricks upon 
travellers* In this instance, however, he caught a 
Tartar. 

t Along the course of these tracts of Saltpetre, the 
country people never think of venturing abroad without 
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lost to view, by reason of several small sur- 
rounding chains of hills, on which an occa- 
sional patch of green indicates the industry 
of some Indian family ; the natives, strangely 
enough, choosing such spots in preference to 
the plains below. 

Whilst travelling along this road I was 
overtaken by an Abacanian, mounted on a 
powerful horse, and whom I recognised as a 
bootmaker at La Paz. I do not profess to 
be mucli of a physiognomist, but this man’s 
character Avas, if I mistake not, visibly 
written upon liis countenance Everything 
in his features told so plainly of dissipation, 
roguery, and such like qualities, that, ere he 
spoke a Avord, I began to regard him as a 
very undesirable companion. After the 
customary salutation, he informed me that 
his destination was Tucuman, and asked 
permission to accompany me for six or seven 
days, Avhen he discovered that my road lay 
in the same direction. Before returning him 

having their eyes protected by masks with glasses of 
green or neutral tint, the brilliant reflection from the 
ground, under the influence of a mid-day sun, being 
such that there is the danger of a contraction of a severe 
disorder in the eyes, unless so protected. 
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an answer I calculated on my chances of 
being able to get rid of him without acceding 
to his request. Upon consideration I saw 
that it was impossible to give*him ^the slip, 
since he was too well mounted for that, and 
that an imcourteous repulse would be 
decidedly impolitic, for I might find him a 
dangerous and disagreeable enemy in so 
desolate a journey. I made up my mind, 
therefore, to put a good face upon the matter, 
and make the best of a bad bargain ; and so, 
with well-afft>cted grace, I politely granted 
him the permission he asked. 

Off we started, then, in the very best of 
fellowship, and soon came in sight of the 
town of Calamarca ; the parish church, as is 
usual in these wild regions, with its white- 
washed facade and its more imposing size, 
forming a strong contrast with the miserable 
little mud-hovels that surround it, and 
affording a very distinct landmai-k to the 
weary traveller. On a small elevation that 
• commands the town stands a clean-looking 
chapel, with an enclosure adjoining it, which 
no doubt is the Pantheon or cemetery of the 
locality. The post is a large building, form- 
ing three sides of a square, and containing a 
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great number of rooms, tlie largest of which, 
as usual, contain two bedsteads. The patio 
in the centre of the quadrangle is very com- 
modious, the fourth side of the square being 
formed by corrales for the animals.* 

On ray arrival I found the great room oc- 
cupied by a party of Argentines, who were 
(iressed completely in character for the road, 
with their silver spurs and their silver-hHted 
stillettos stuck in the garters of their 
poUnos, or gaiters. These gentlemen, who 
seemed old travellers in these paits, ivere 
carrying everything before them; ordering 
about the postmaster, the semanero, postilions, 
and Indians, without the slightest apparent 
scruple of conscience at the gratuitous trouble 
they were exacting from all around them ; 

* The best advice I can. give to a traveller, if he has 
any saddled mules of his ovpn, is to allow them to re- 
main saddled till they are perfectly cooled, then to order 
half a quintal of barley, half of which he should place 
with his luggage, if he is fortunate enough to get a 
room to himself. He should then place the other half* 
before the door, and let his animals eat their fill ; for if 
they are sent to the carml, the Indians during the night 
rob them of their food, and the poor animals will be 
found the next day unable to perform their journey 
without any apparently assignable cause. 
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and although they, who never gave a sotts 
for the trouble they gave, were waited upon 
most nimbly by the servants, I hardly found 
any one to notice me, who was patient and 
polite, and willing to pay for any accommo- 
dation I met with. However, I learnt a 
very good lesson in what I had seen ; and, 
acting upon the liint, I began to issue my 
commands in a more authoritative tone, 
which had the desired effect, for I fouild my 
wishes executed most promptly, even to the 
neglect of the imperious Argentines. 

Having contrived to get the worst room in 
the house, so that nobody should envy me, 
I enjoyed the luxmy of being alone, and 
partook of some refreshment with good appe- 
tite, and soon retired to rest. In the middle 
of the night I was awaked by the patter of 
horses’ hoofs, and learnt that another batch 
of travellers had arrived, and vere busily 
looking out for quarters. They crowded so 
much the rooms, already tbo much occupied, 
that my companion, the shoemaker, had to 
seek another asylum, and sought refuge in 
my room; an accommodation to which I 
could not reasonably object, seeing that 
everything in the post belonged to all in 
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common. After smoking his cigar, spread- 
ing his ponchos, and arranging liis saddle 
so as to serve as a pillow, he betook himself 
to rest, and I. trusted soon to find myself in 
the enjoyment of the refreshing repose which 
my fatigues demanded. 

Several times during the night, however, 
I was awakened from my dozings by the 
noise arising from the opening of the door of 
my room ; and at length, losing all patience, 
I informed my companion that he risked his 
life by subjecting me to so much annoyance ; 
for, being startled from my sleep, I might in 
the impulse of the moment, and without con- 
sidering who he was, blow his brains out, 
and so end the matter. This announcement 
was evidently not quite palatable to his feel- 
ings ; but, in justification of his conduct, he 
told me that he was expecting a friend from 
La Paz, — ^though, not to offend me further, 
he would for the future remain quiet. The 
expected friend soon afterwards made his 
appearance, and without any ceremony pro- 
ceeded to enter my apartment. 

Jumping out of bed in the dark, I, in the 
most emphatic and determined manner, in- 
formed the two that this second intrusion I 
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would most certainly resent by turning them 
both out; so, after a short conference be- 
tween them, the friend left, and all became 
again quiet, so that I was left to my repose 
for the remainder of the night. Early next 
morning I discovered, to my astonishment, 
that the said friend was a half-caste negro 
gaucho, and as cut-throat a specimen of the 
race as ever I beheld in the whole course of 
my life, whilst, stuck in his saddle, there 
was the suspicious appendage of a knife at 
least a foot and a half long. 

When I was prepared to depart, I was ac- 
costed by the Argentines, who seemed in 
some slight degree to have made my ac- 
quaintance at La Paz. Here, far from the 
city, where perhaps I might have known 
just sufficient of them to exchange the com- 
mon civilities of life, and no more, they 
became, all at once, very familiar with me, 
taking advantage of a traveller’s licence to 
claim as his intimate friends, when from 
home, those with whom he has hitherto been 
on terms only of mere speaking acquaintance. 
Away from the haunts of civilized life, a 
feeling of dependence one upon the other 
breaks through all the barriers with which 
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the forms of society have hedged us in, and 
in the course of five minutes persons acquire 
a knowledge of each other which they fail to 
arrive at, under other circumstances, during 
years of acquaintance. 

The preliminaries of introduction were soon 
passed through with these my new Mends. 
They congratulated themselves on their good 
fortune in meeting with me, and promised 
themselves much pleasure in my society 
during a few days, till the necessity of our 
separation, when our routes should lie in 
contrary directions. They expressed their 
disapproval of the companions who had so 
coolly taken possession of my quarters ; hut, 
as these were travelling the same road as 
ourselves, they advised me to keep on good 
terms with them, as I had no alternative 
but to put up with their society. We all 
agreed to meet at the next post that night, 
but they regretted that it was out of their 
power to accompany me, as they had to wait 
for some baggage mules to join them, which 
would necessarily greatly retard their pace. 
I therefore started alone, with the understand- 
ing that they would overtake me before my 
arrival at the next post. 
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For the ^st part of my journey the road 
still continued level, the plain assuming, 
however, a different appearance to what Lhad 
hitherto seen. It was entirely covered over 
with clumps of brushwood of the myrtle 
class, which, as I proceeded, became thicker 
and stronger, forming a formidable cover and 
impregnating the air with its delicious fra- 
grance. Here numerous coves of doves had 
fixed their habitation, and seem to accom- 
pany the traveller for several leagues.* In 

In travelling in these parts I was particularly 
struck with the great number of these birds, which ac- 
companied my path, alighting on the ground generally 
twenty or thirty feet in advance of the mule I was 
riding. To an amateur sportsman the practice thus 
afforded him is, without exception, the most profitable 
he can ever enjoy. The birds can be shot with the 
greatest facility, without the necessity of his diverging 
many yards from the main road ; and, as he proceeds 
leisurely from one post to another, he can bag some 
hundreds of them, if he thinks fit, and so provide him- 
self with a good stew for his evening repast. On these 
plains the birds breed in vast numbers, unmolested by 
the approach of man. The Indians, being unprovided 
with fife-arms, have no means of destroying them, and 
I verily believe that they have a distaste for small 
birds, as they contrive no means whatever for capturing 
the little wanderers. 
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the midst of it all flows a delightful crystal 
stream, forming several pools and small 
lakes, whose moss-covered hanks, caves, and 
natural grottoes, are pleasing features in the 
tranquil scone. 

Whilst surveying the prospect before me, 
my attention was attracted to a gentleman 
seated on the ground near one of these mossy 
slopes, his mule being tethered to a rock that 
stood near him. I saluted him as I passed on 
and continued my route alone. However, feel- 
ing the** loneliness of* his solitary ride, he 
seemed . to have made up his mind to over- 
take mo, which he Avas not long in doing, 
and we entered into conversation. I soon 
recognised Dr. Cordero, of La Paz, one of 
the deputies going to congress. He was a 
gentleman of a sound and well cultivated 
mind, and gave me the benefit of liis obser- 
vation and experience in matters relating to 
the state. He expatiated largely upon the 
vast mineral resources of the republic, if only 
in the hands of a stationary and wise goverh- 
ment, but “ Alas !” said he, “ since the ex- 
tinction of the Spanish dominion, the dicta- 
tors that have followed have consulted only 
their own personal ambition and the aecu- 
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mulation of •wealth, impoverishing the state 
by party feuds, and neglecting the true 
source of the industry, commerce, and great- 
ness of a country.” 

From this his conversation turned to his 
countryman, Bustamante, of "whom he spake 
in the highest terms, showing how he had 
sacrificed fortune, happiness, and friends, for 
the purpose of seeking truth in the vast field 
of the civilized continent of the old worldf 
satisfied if he could, by any means, make the 
fniits of his observation conducive* to the 
advancement and enlightenment of his own 
country. The doctor acknowledged that it 
would have been better, had this task been 
undertaken by an older and more experienced 
hand ; but the defects which must attach to 
the works of a young writer were, said he, 
so atoned for by the motives which led to 
their publication, and the zeal and earnest- 
ness which had been exhibited in the attain- 
ment and selection of the materials, that he 
could not but congratulate the writer on the 
good results likely to accrue from his exten- 
sive and disinterested labours in the service 
of his country. 

So absorbed were we in scanning the merits 
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and demerits of Senor Bustamante’s now work 
on the politics of Europe, that it was some 
time before wo noticed that our patient beasts 
had conducted us to the dry bed of a river, 
where we were at last reduced to a serious 
dUemma, in having to choose between two 
cross-roads, loading in opposite directions. 
Being well mounted,* we had outridden our 
respective baggage-mules and attendants, and 
I had completely lost sight of my two unplea- 
sant companions of the nightbefore. This latter 
circumstance was certainly more a matter of 
congratulation than otheiwise ; but here we 
found ourselves — whilst evening was draw- 
ing on apace — in a desolate part of the coun- 
try, and tar from all habitations, without the 


^ A traveller wiio studies his own comfort, should 
endeavour to procure, before he commences his journej^, 
a mulo de passo^ as these animals arc capable of main- 
taining through the day a certain steady pace, -without 
causing the least jolting, thus avoiding tlie fatigue 
usually attendant upon long rides. Some of these ani- 
mals are valued at from seventy to two hundred dol- 
lars. ‘In fact, I saw an Englishman wdio had given for 
one that, to outward appearance, possessed few recom- 
mendations, the large sum of three hundred dollars. 
They are to be procured at Tacua, or, perhaps, better at 
La Paz. 
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shadow of a clue as to which road we should 
take. The idea of passing the night on the 
jdains, where, after the sun has set, the air 
is sufficiently sharp* and biting to he any- 
thing but agreeable, with the additional in- 
convenience of having partaken of no food 
since five in the morning, was a prospect by 
no means encouraging. The doctor declaimed 
most ruefully against the want of maps, 
directions, and sign-posts, to which the tra- 
veller in these regions is subject, but vented 
his indignation to no purpose ; for here we 
were at a complete stand-still, and it was 
necessary to take immediate and determined 
measures to escape from the predicament in 
which we found ourselves. To reckon upon 
the chances of oiu meeting with any one 
who could relieve us from our dilemma was 
futile, as in a country so scanty of popula- 
tion, you may travel for whole days without 
seeing a human being; or, if you chance to 
meet one, without a knowledge of the Amarah 
dialect you are completely at fault, receiving 
the everlasting answer, “Awmc,” to all your 
inquiries. 

After waiting some time in fruitless anxiety 
and complaint, I remarked that merely look- 
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ing about us, or remaining dormant, was not 
the way to mend the matter. To the truth 
of my assertion, the doctor signified his 
acquiescence, but when I told him that I 
proposed that we should cast lots to deter- 
mine wliich of the roads we ought to take, 
he was not so satisfied as to the soundness of 
my advice. This was a mode of solving 
difficulties which had never entered into his 
philosophy ; but not being able to suggest a 
better method, after a little hesitation he 
consented to my proposition. I was fortu- 
nate enough to be the winner of the toss, 
and according to agreement, had now the 
power of deciding upon our course. I, there- 
fore, selected the road which most pleased 
my fancy, which, to our great joy, turned 
out to be the right one. It led us directly 
to the post of Hayohayo, where we were glad 
to find the food and shelter we requiiod, 
the doctor congratulating me in high glee, 
at the success of my novel mode of deter- 
mining cases of doubt. 

Diverging a Httle from the highroad, we 
found the post, so desirable a termination to 
our day’s journey, to be a square building, 
smaller in dimensions than such buildings 
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usually are. Having entered the post* 
master’s room, I drew forth from my holsters 
a bottle of excellent sherry, together with 
sundry cigars, with which the doctor and 
myself regaled ourselves with much gusto; 
the latter acknowledging that the fore- 
thought of the English in providing neces- 
saries was proverbial, and that, on the present 
occasion especially, it met his decided appro- 
bation. In fact, I found my new Mend 
rather addicted, than otherwise, to the crea- 
ture comforts of this life ; and on the arrival 
of his baggage mules, after the lapse of two 
hours, he determined to push on to the next 
post, where he understood he should be able 
to find better accommodation. He was 
strengthened in his desire to do so, from the 
account he had from me of my road com- 
panions, whom I had unceremoniously left 
in the lurch, but whom I was expecting 
every moment to join me. 

This was a very urgent reason to induoe 
me to follow his example, and, indeed, he 
endeavoured most strenuously to prevail on 
me to accompany him, but I would not con- 
sent to leave the post till the arrival of my 
baggage, and of my fiiends the Argentines,, 
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whom I had promised to meet there. "With 
many good wishes for each other’s success 
the doctor and I parted, congratulating our- 
selves at the acquaintance we had made, and 
expressing many a hope of being enabled to 
renew it on some future occasion. However, 
before his departure, the doctor was deter- 
mined to give me a sample of his sME in 
his art, and also to show how he could leave 
a lasting impression on the good people of 
the inn. Tho postmaster was a tall, thin, 
emaciated individual,, half Indian and half 
Cholo, possessing a most eccentric pair of 
legs, and altogether by no means preposses- 
sing as regarded his outward man. It was 
on this person that the learned doctor pro- 
posed to exert his skill j so, assuming all the 
importance of which he was capable, drawing 
himself up to his full height, and casting a 
most scrutinizing look at the object of his 
kind attentions, he entered upon the follow- 
ing conversation with him, which, at the 
time, afforded me much merrimait, a^d 
which, I trust, the reader will pardon me for 
recounting.. 

Doctor “Ahem! Judging from your 

complexion,, you must be out of health?” 
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(his physiognomy resembled in colour a 
In^ss tea-kettle more than anything else that 
I can remember). Postmaster, answering 
tremblingly, — “lam unwell, senor.” Doctor, 
— “ Ahem ! suffering from a pain in the liver 
and back-bone?” Postmaster, — “Yes,senor.” 
Doctor, — “ Ah ! adhesion of the liver. Lost 
your appetite, and a great desire to drink, 
ay ?” Postmaster, — “ Y-e-s, senor.” Doc- 
tor, — “ Humph I” Here the doctor was inter- 
rupted by the postmaster’s wife, a Cholo 
woman, who feeling called upon to interpose 
on behalf of her husband, declared that so 
far from lacking appetite, he was for eating 
anything he could lay his hands on ; and as 
for drink, he would drink spirits for a month, 
if he had but the chance. The doctor, taken 
aback by this interference, soon recovered 
his self-importanoe,*and checked the woman’s 
loquacity by a “Silence, woman!” Post- 
master, seconding the doctor’s sharp rebuke, 
— “ Silence, woman !” Doctor, — “ Ahem I 
You are restless in your sleep?” Post- 
master, — “No — ^yes, sir.” Woman, — “He 
nevereven wishes me a good night, and snores 
like a pig.” Doctor, — “ Silence, woman 1” 
Postmaster, — “ Silence, woman ! ” At this 
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juncture, I was obliged to leave the room, 
or make a hole in my manners, by laughing 
outright, so I chose the former alternative. 

On my return I found out that the Doctor 
had enumerated every malady under the sun, 
and had so frightened the poor man, that he 
really fancied himself ill, and promised to 
foUow a course of treatment, which his sage 
adviser had prescribed for the long catalogue 
of diseases from which he confessed that he 
was suffering. 

“ You must derive much pleasure and 
satisfaction,” said I to the Doctor, “ in 
performing so agreeable a task as that of 
ministering to the wants of the afflicted, 
and relieving them of their bodily ailments. 
They owe you a debt of lasting gratitude, 
and you must feel that the blessings which 
they invoke upon your head are not un- 
deserved.” The Doctor blushed, and owned 
that he felt gratified, little thinking that I 
was making fun of him ; for I certainly saw 
nothing to admire in his frightening a poor 
fellow out of his senses, and making him 
believe himself to be a doomed man, when 
in fact there was nothing the matter with 
him, merely for the sake of indulging in a 

VOL. I. X 
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display of a little egotistical parade of his 
superior learning. 

After the Doctor had taken his leave of 
me, I was for some time quite alone, my 
mules not making their appearance till some 
time afterwards, when, much to my satisfac- 
tion, they arrived safe and sound. The sun 
by this time had sunk below the horizon, 
and the air of the evening was becoming 
cool. Therefore, selecting a by no means 
comfortable room, in order that I might not 
be envied by my fellow travellers, as I was 
desirous of spending the night alone, I 
began to occupy it, having first piled up my 
ponchos to form a door, and barred the en- 
trance of the night air through the window 
aperture as efiectually as I could. After a 
while my two Argentine Mends arrived, 
followed by my two unwelcome companions 
of the last post. These were obliged to 
provide themselves with all that was neces- 
sary out of doors, and we made them spend 
tbe remainder of the night al fresco, deter- 
mined as we were not to admit them into 
our dormitories on any terms. They well 
knew that they had no chance of resistance 
against our superior force, and therefore 
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contented themselves with the accommoda- 
tion they found in the court-yard. 

I had now no fear of being molested, 
although my quarters were of so poor a 
description. My Argentine friends saluted 
me in a most friendly manner on their arrival, 
and pressed me most urgently to join them 
in their cups of tea-punch, in the indulgence 
of which luxury they were, it appears, in 
the habit of passing the night, occasionally 
with the accompaniment of a song, or a 
little strumming on a guitar. However, I 
politely declined their courteous invitation, 
preferring, after having partaken of a chupe^ 
and sundry good cups of tea, to retire to rest 
and invigorate my body for the fatigues of 
the following day. 

In the morning I was up betimes, and 
had my animals loaded, and made a fair 
start before any of my companions had even 
breakfasted. Whilst I was loitering about, 
previous to my departure, in order that I 
might settle the expenses I had incurred for 
my night’s lodging and victuals, I had the 
opportunity of seeing a little roguery succes- 
fuUy practised. The friend, whom the boot- 
inaker had introduced to my notice, and 
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would have forced upon me contrary to my 
inclination, had ridden an animal vicious in 
the extreme, and possessing sundry other 
defects, which made the beast not worth his 
fodder. He had probably been stolen, and 
this was an additional reason why his present 
owner should wish to part with him. The 
two friends, having trimmed him up during 
the night, and given him as respectable an 
appearance as possible, laid siege to the 
unfortunate post-master, and tried to barter 
this horse of theirs for a strong bay gelding, 
which took their fancy, and offered, as a 
piece of great liberality, to throw a pair of 
buff Argentine boots into the bargain. The 
bait took. These Indian Choloes, amongst 
their many other faults, have no small share 
of love of show, or vanity. So the worthy 
post-master was regularly cajoled into a dis- 
advantageous exchange, and no doubt for 
some time afterwards repented of his folly, 
in thus being made so easy a victim. 

‘ Starting in the bright rays of a morning 
sun, aiid braced with the cool and balmy 
breezes of early day, I enjoyed excessively 
my solitary ride upon leaving the post, and 
began to consider myself admirably ealon- 
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lated for that mode of travelling, so often 
described by tourists, in which the Gouchoes 
cross their apparently boundless plains. On 
all sides there was a dense cover of heather 
of so gigantic growth that it seemed almost 
impenetrable, and, indeed, presented a 
decided obstacle to the most enterprising 
traveller, except in those beaten paths which 
had been occasionally worn there by the 
tread of animals. After disturbing numerous 
flocks of doves, which broke the current of 
my thoughts by the rustling sound they 
produced on leaving the ground, I began to 
enter a tract of country of a more mountain- 
ous character, and soon after reached the 
post of Chicta. 

This is a large square building, containing 
accommodation for half a battalion, attached 
to which is a shop filled with all sorts of 
luxuries, bread, chocolate, pisco^ chichia^ 
oranges, and many other things not to be 
met with in many a day’s weary march. In 
the comer of the spacious court-yard I ob- 
served a magnificent piece of Spanish ord- 
nance, a remnant, apparently, of their former 
dominion, but now utterly neglected and 
scarcely noticed. Eefreshing myself with a 
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draught of eMchia, and the fumes of a cigar, 
I ordered my saddle mule to be ■well taken 
care of, and other post mules to be provided 
for my baggage, and then started again as 
fresh as if I had not already ridden j&fteen 
miles. On entering the gorge or moimtain- 
pass, through which I had to wind my way 
on leaving the posts, the scenery became 
grand in the extreme, hill after hill forrqing 
a mighty amphitheatre, at whose back the 
lofty peaks of the snow-capped moimtains 
ascended to the very vault of heaven. 

In the centre arose a beautiful plateau, 
covered with fine velvety herbage, on which 
numerous herds of tame Uamas, divested by 
their Indian drovers of their heavy burdens, 
graoefiiUy browsed in the quiet enjoyment 
of agreeable companionship ; whilst on the 
hills and rocky prominences, their ■wilder 
brethren, the becunas, bounded from crag to 
crag, or gazed with wonder at everything 
which disturbed them in their lone retreat. 
On quitting this range, the hills became less 
high and more broken, assuming the appear- 
ance of a cahrada. At this point the glare 
arising from several pools of water^ into 
which run streams impregnated by the salt- 
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petre beds, was so great that I was obliged 
to have recourse to my velvet mask and eye- 
glasses.* 

Whilst my visionary organs were thus 
disguised I encountered several Indians con- 
ducting a number of heavily-laden asses. 
On seeing me, they crossed themselves and 
took to their heels, leaving their charges 
en^jirely at my mercy — ^no doubt imaginiug 
me to be a visitant from some other world, 
and, possibly, a dangerous character to be 
found at large in his rambles on this globe 
of ours. The locality through which I was 
passing is particularly subject to violent 
gusts of wind, which raise columns of salt or 
dust into the air, desolating the country 
armmd, and sweeping everything before 
them with a rapidity truly surprising. After 
passing these iminviting tracts of land, the 
road suddenly assumes another aspect. Ver- 

* To avoid the ill effects arising from tJie extreme 
brilliancy of the snowy ranges, when lighted up by a 
noon-day sun, as well as the bright reflection from the 
lakes in certain saline districts, travellers generally pro- 
vide themselves with masks, or eye-glasses, fixed in a 
leather band, which can be put on as occasion might 
require, and are extremely serviceable in relieving the 
eyes from the intense glare to which they are subjected. 
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dure .and healthful vegetation now gkddeo 
the sight, and in the midst of a comtiy 
teeming with aU the delights of rural life 
appears the, clean and prettily-sitnated town 
ofSicasica, with its large and commodious 
church, possessing some claims to archi- 
tectural beauty. The houses and streets are 
excessively neat, and the post-house at which 
I stopped contains every accommodation |br 
the traveller. The postmaster is a very 
superior man, and I must do him the justice 
to say that his mules are in first-rate order. 
Having taken in a iresh supply of new bread, 
oranges, &c., I loaded another sot of mules, 
and started afresh. 

I adopted a very successful stratagem to 
get rid of niy suspicious companions at a 
former post, and that was, being well mounted 
on a valuable muh de passo, that could with 
ease travel the whole day at the rate of four 
miles the hour, to start in advance of my 
luggage, and, arriving at the post an hour 
or so before it, to get all the refreshment and 
repose necessary for myself, so that, on the 
arrival of my baggage, it was only necessary 
to get it transferred to the fresh post mules 
that 1 had ordered, and again to set forth on 
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my journey. They, on the contrary, having 
to teavel for a month or more^ prdbably 
hired their animals for the trhole jperiod, and 
thus I was enabled to outstrip them ; or, 
perhaps, seeing that I took no- notice of 
them, they kept aloof, particuliCrly as they 
knew I was well backed by my Argentine 
friends. 

The road from this town retained its 
agreeable features, the adjoining country 
being well watered by a beautiftil and pel- 
lucid stream; As I proceeded, the old 
Bedacto claimed my attention; a large 
square adobe fortification, with its loop-holes 
commanding every approach ; apd, no doubt, 
during the early struggle for independence, 
a place of great strength and importance. 
Following the course of the little river till 
it loses much of its purity, and forms itself 
into a small hike, well impregnated by 
various minerals, I found myself close to the 
post of Panduro. This was a building like 
the rest, with similar conveniences. Having 
secured one of the smaller rooms, I partook 
of an excellent dinner, consisting of chupe 
(in the cooking of which, for the benefit of 
travellers, many Indian women are constantly 

VOL. I. Y 
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employed in all these establishments), and 
ribs of mutton broiled, a delicacy of the first 
order for the famished traveller. Whilst 
waiting for my baggage, I amused myself 
with a young vicuna, remarkably tame, with 
whom a set'of Indian children were playing 
in the yard on termsof the greatest familiaiity. 
He bounded about most gracefully, and came 
to feed out of my hand without showing any 
symptom of timidity. Eetiring to rest after 
indulging in a refreshing cup of tea, I fell 
into a very sound sleep, and was not made 
aware of the arrival of my Argentine Mends 
till the next morning, the sound of the 
guitars, their songs, and their midnight 
orgies having failed to arouse me from the 
deep repose into which I had fallen. Being 
generally astir in the morning before any of 
my companions, I got served first, and com- 
pleted all my arrangements before they com- 
menced preparations for action. 

On leaving the post, I observed that the 
green and healthy appearance of the heather 
began to decline. It gradually became more 
and more "stunted, and at last visibly disap- 
peared altogether. The monotony of the 
road, however, was happily relieved by the 
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appearance of large herds of llamas, under 
the charge of .Indian families ; troops of 
donkeys laden with drugs and other neces- 
saries, on their way from Cochabamba to 
La Paz, and occasionally large numbers of 
horses and mules, driven from the far Argen- 
tine provinces, in order to be sold in the 
principal towns of Bolivia and Peru. On 
descending from the brow of a hill, the town 
of CaracoUo appears to view, and on a slight 
elevation on the other side of the road are a 
number of Indian monuments of very peculiar 
construction and shape, resembling in form 
and position, though on a far less scale, 
the Druidical ruins to be seen in various 
parts of England. These monuments are 
• often to be met with in a journey through 
these parts, and are, according to the Indian 
tradition, the dwelling-places of the little 
people — dwarfs or fairies, and as such are 
supposed to possess supernatural powers and 
charms. 


END OF VOL. I. 
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CHEAP EDITION OF MISS BUENEY’S DIAEY. 

TV/VA the Magazines^ on the 28^/i Fel.^ 1854, will he publiihed 
(to be computed in Seven Monthly Volumes^price only 85 . each^ elegantly bound) 
the. First Volume of the 

DIARY AND LETTERS 

OF 

MADAME D’A RELAY, 

ALTKOil or “EVELINA,” “CECILIA,” Ac. 

INCl-UDING THE PERIOD OF 

HER RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 


In announcing a new and cheap edition of Aladjune D’Arblay's 
celebrated Diar^, the publishers cannot convey a better idea 
of the nature of the work, to those who are unacquaintc<l with 
it, than by extracting the opening passage of Miss Jlurney’s 
Journal, which w^as conmienced in 1708, and continued, with 
but few interruptions, during the greater portion of the writer’s 
long and eventful life : — i 

“ To have some account of my thoughts, actions, and acfiuaintance, wlicn 
the hour arrives -wlien time is more nimble than memory, is the reason which 
induces rne to keep a Journal — a Journal in which I must confess my every 
thought — must open my ichole heart." 

When we call to mind that the. person who formed this resolu- 
tion, and adhered to it during the most inqiortant period of her 
hriliiant career, was one of the most remarkable and justly cele- 
brated women, not merely of Iier own, but of any time or country 
— that her family position, no less than her celebrity, commanded 
for her an intimate intercourse wdth all who wen; illustrious in 
English Literature and Art during their most illustrious era, 
and that the results of . ach resolution are here given to the 
world precisely as they left the hand ol chelr writer (the omis- 
sions required by personal and family considerations being akme 
excepted), the curiosity and interest such an am uuncement must 
excite, can scarcely be increased ; yet it ought to be Itated, that, 
shortly after the publication of her second work, ^ “Cucilia,” 
she was spontaneomsly offered by (iucen Charlotte a situation 
about her Majesty's person, which brought her into daily inter- 
course with every individual forming the Court of George IIJ. 




MISS BURNEY’S DIARY. 

During this remarkable period of her life, Miss Burney never 
omitted to note in her Journal such events and conversations of 
the past day as she deemed worthy of record, and might be given 
without any violation of confidence ; and these sketches of the 
Court of George III. during the important era in question form 
part of the work now announced. 

The CoRBESPONDENCE, which takes its place chronologically 
with the Diary, includes, besides a large number of Madame 
D’Arblay’s own Letters, a selection from those addressed to her 
by the various distinguished literary and other persons with 
whom she was intimate. 


OPINIONS OF THE PEESS. 

EDINBUKail REVIEW. 

“ Madame D’Arblay lived to be a classic. Time set on her fame, before 
she went hence, that seal which is seldom set except on the fame of the de- 
parted. All those wlioin we have been accustomed to revere as intellectual 
patriarchs seemed children when compared with her ; for Burke had sat up 
all niglit to read her writings, and Johnson had pronounced her superior to 
Fielding, when Rogers was still a schoolboy, and Southey still in petticoats. 
Her Diary is written in her earliest and best manner ; in true woman’s Eng- 
lish, clear, natural, and lively. It ought to be consulted by every person who 
wishes to be well acquainted with the history of our literature and our 
manners.” 

TIMES. 

“ Miss Burney’s work ought to be placed beside Boswell’s ‘ Life,’ to which 
it forms an excellent supplement.” 

LITERARY GAZETTE. 

This publication will take its place in the libraries beside Walpole and 
Boswell.” 

NAVAL AND MILITARY GAZETTE. 

“ A work unequalle 1 in literary andfocial value by anything else of a similar 
kind in the language.” 

MESSENGER. 

“ This work may be considered a kind of supplement to Boswell’s Life of 
Jolmsou. It is a beautiful picture of society as it existed in manners, taste, 
and literature, in the reign of George the Third, drawn by a pencil as vivid 
and brilliant as that of any of the celebrated persons who composed the circle.” 

CHRONICLE. 

“ A publication of much interest and value.” 

POST. 

V Miss Burney’s Diary, sparkling with wit, teeming with lively anecdote 
and delectable gossip, and lull of sound and discreet views of persons and 
things, will bo perused with interest by all classes of readers.” 


PUBLISHED FOR HENRY COLBURN, 

BY HIS SUCCESSORS, HURST & BLACKETT, 

GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT, 

SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 

HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED I 

€lit /nllDiuing jiJna i^nrlts. | 

MEMOIRS OF tllE I 

COURT AND CABINETS 

OF GEORGE THE TFIIRD, I 

FROM ORIGINAL FAMILY DOCUMENTS. i 

I 

BY THE DUKE OE BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, ICG,, &c. j 
Skcond Edition, Ueviskd. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits, 30s. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRKS3. ; 

“ These volumes contain much valuable matter. The letters which George, 
first Marquis of Buclvingham, laid by as worthy of preservation, have some claim j 
to see the light, for he held more than one office in the State, and cousequenlly j 
kept up a corniminicatiou with a great number of historical persniuigcs. IDi j 
himself was twice Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland; first, under Lord llockingiiarq, and | 
secondly, under Pitt; his most constant correspondents were his two lirolln is, ) 
William and Thomas Grenville, both of whom spent the chief part of their lives j 
in official employments, and of whom the former is snfficicnily known to fame i 
as Lord Grenville. The staple of the hook is made up of these family documents, } 
hut there are also to be found interspersed with the Grenville niirialive, letters { 
from every man of note, dating from the death of the elder Pitt to llie end of j 
the century. There are three periods upon which they shed a good deal of light. [ 
The formation of the Coalition Ministry in 1783, the illness of tlie King in 178H, j 
and the first war with Rejiublican France. Lord Grenville’s letters to his brother j 
afford a good deal of information on the machinations of the Prince’s party, and ! 
the conduct of the Prince and the Duke of York during the King’s illness .” — The I 
Times. I 

“Avery remarkable and valuable puhlical ion. The Duke of Buckingham has ' 
himself undertaken the task of forming a history from the papers of his grand- : 
father and great-uncle, the Earl Temple (first Marquis of Buckingham), and I.ord j 
Grenville, of the days of the second AVin. Pitt. The letteus wliich are given to ! 
the public in these volumes, extend over an interval cornmeneiug with 17H2, ami I 
ending wdth 1800. In that interval events occurred which can never lose their j 
interest as incidents in the history of England. The Coalition Ministry and its | 
dismissal by the King — the resistance of the Sovereign and Pitt to the efforts of | 
the discarded ministers to force themselves again info oiliee— tlm great con- 
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THE COURT AND CABINETS OF GEORGE III. 

OPINIONS OF TUE PRESS — CONTINUED. 

stitutional question of tlie Regency which arose upon tlu5 King’s disastrous malady 
— the contest upon that question between the heir apparent and the ministers 
of the Crown — the breaking out of the French Revolution, and the consequent 
entrance of England upon the great European vyar, — these, with the union | 
with Ireland, are political movements every detail of which possesses the deepest | 
intcr(?st. In these volumes, details, then guarded with the most anxious care j 
from all eyes hut those of the privileged few, are now for the first time given to j 
the public. The most secret history of many of the transactions is laid bare. ! 
It is not possible to conceive contemporary history more completely exemplified, i 
From such materials it was not possible to form a work that would not possess > 
the very highest interest. The Duke of Buckingham has, however, moulded his i 
inalcrials with no ordinary ability and skill. The connecting narrative is written i 
both with judgment and vigour — not unfrequently in a style that comes up to ! 
the highest order of historical composition — especially in some of the sketches of 1 
personal character. There is scarcely a single indiviilual of celebrity throughout i 
the period from 17H2 to 1800 who is not introduced into these pages ; amongst 
others, ix'sido's tlic K ing and the various members of the royal family, are Iloek- 
I iiigham, Shelburne, Morth, Thurlow, Loughborough, Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, Burke, 
t Portland, Sydney, Fit/.william, Tierney, Buckingham, (Irenville, Grey, Malmes- 
! bury, Wilherforcft, Burdett, Fitzgihbon, Grattan, Flood, Cornwallis, the Beresfonls, 
the Ihjiisonbys, the Wellesleys, iie .” — Morning Herald. 

“ These memoirs arc among the most valuable materials for history lliat have | 
recently hi'cn brought to light out of the archives of any of our great families. I 
1 TliO period embraced by the letters is from the beginning of 1782 to the close I 
I of comprising the hist days of the North Administration, the lirief life of ! 
the lioehinglinrn, and the troubled life of the Shelburne iMinistry, the stormy j 
career of the Coalition of ’83, the not less stormy debates and intrigues which I 
broke out on the first insanity of the King, the gradual modifications of Pitt’s first ! 
]\liuistrv, and the opening days of the struggle with France after her first great ' 
revolution. Of these the most valuable illustrations eonceni the motives of Fox 
in wiilidrawing from Shelburne and joining with North against him, the desjierate ; 
j intriguing and deliberate had faith of the King exerted against the Coalition, and 
! the ]>rol]igacy and heartlessness of the Prince of Wales and his brother all through 
I the Ivegeney debates. On some incidental subjects, also, as the affairs of Ireland, 
j the Warren llaslings trial, the Fitzgerald outbreak, the Union, the sad vicissitudes 
I and niisei ies of the last days of the old French nionarcliy, &c., the volumes supply 
I illustrative facts and. comments of much interest.” — Jirammer. ; 

1 ” This vahiidile eontriimtiou to the Ireasurcs of historic' lore, now for the 

: first Lime ^irodiiced from the archives of the Buckingham family displays flic ! 
, action of t|ie. ditforciit parlies in the State, throws great ligiit on the personal 
i ehariicter ol the King, as well as on the share, which he took in the direction of 
I puiilie affairs, and incidentally reveals many facts hitherto hut imperfhetly known 
j or altogether unknown. In order to render the contents of the lettiTs more 
j intelligible, the noble Editor has, with great tact and judgment, set them out in ; 
I a kind of historical framework, in whieli the leading circumstances under which 
I they were written are. liriefly indicated — the result being a hajijiy comliination of , 
i the completeness of historical narrative with the freshness of original thought ; 
j and of conieinpnrancous record.” — John Bull. 

! •* These volumes at-e a treasure for the politician, and a mine of wealth for the 

I historian.” — Briianma. 
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LORD GEORGE BENTINCK: 

A POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


BY THE EIGHT HOH. B. DISEAELI, M.P. 
Fifth and Cheaper Edition, Revised. Post 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


I From Blackwood's Magazine. — “ This biography cannot fail to attract the 
: deep attention of the public. We are bound to say, that as a political biography 
I we have rarely, if ever, met with a book more dexterously handled, or more 
; replete with interest. The liistory of the famous session of IHIG, as written by 
I Disraeli in that brilliant and pointed style of which he is so consummate a master, 

I is deeply interesting. He has traced this memorable struggle wit h a vivacity and 
! power une(}ualled as yet in any narrative of Parliamentary proceedings.” 

;j From The Dublin University Magazine. — “A political biography of 
: I Lord George Bentinck by Mr. Disraeli must needs be a work of interest and 
i 1 importance. Either the 'subject or the writer would be sufficient to inviist it 
I j with both — the combination surrounds it with peculiar attractions. In this 
i ; most interCvSling volume iMr. Disraeli has produced a memoir of his friend in 
5 ^ which he has combined the wannest enthusiasm of affectionate attachment with 
; i the calmness of the critic.” 

i ! From The Morning Herald. — “ Mr. Disraeli’s tribute to tlic memory of 
i j his depart(;d friend is as graceful and as touching as it is accurate and im])artial. j 
: No one of Lord George Bentinck’s colleagues could have been selected, who, I 
I from hi.s high literary attainments, his personal intimacy, and party associations, j 
I would have done such complete justice to the memory of a friend and Parlia- | 
; I meniary associate. Mr. Disraeli has here presented us with the very type and I 
i j embodiment of what history should be. His sketch of the condition of )tartie.s | 
I ! is seasoned with some of those piquant personal episodes of party manoeuvres j 
I ! and private intrigues, in the author's happiest and most captivating vein, which | 
i j convert the dry details of jiolitics into a sparkling and agreeable narrative.” j 

; i — - ■ '1 

;i LORD PALMERSTON’S OPINIONS | 

I AKD POLICY; I 

i AS MINISTER. DIPLO.MATIST, AND STATESMAN, i 

, DURING MORE THAN FORTY YEARS OF PUBLIC LIFE. * I 

1 V. 8vo., with Portrait, 12s. ' 

“This work ought to have a place in every political library. It gives a com- j 
I plete view of the sentiments anil o]»inions hy which the policy of Lord ' 
I Palmerston has been dictated as a diplomatist and statesman.” — C/ironwle. | 

! “ This is a remarkable and seasonable publication; but it is something more — ^ 

I it is a valuable addition to the historical treasures of our country during more 
: than forty of the most memorable years of our annals. We earnestly recommend 
the volqme to general perusal.” — Standard, 
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THE LIFE OF MAEIE DE MEDICIS, 

QUEEN OF FRANCE, 

CONSORT OF HENRY IV., AND REGENT UNDER LOUIS XIII. 

BY MISS PABDOE, 

Author of “Louis XIV. and the Court of France, in the 17th Century,” &c. 
Second Edition.* 3 large toIs. 8vo., with Fine Portraits. 


“ A fascinating hook. The history of such a woman as the heautifiil, impulsive, 
earnest, and affectionate Marie de Medicis could only be done justice to by a 
female ])en, impelled by all the sympathies of womanhood, but strengthened by 
an erudition by which it is not in every case accompanied. In Miss Pardoe the 
unfortunate Queen has found both these requisites, and the result has been a 
l)iogra))by cojubitiiiig the attractiveness of romance with the reliableness of his- 
tory, and which, taking a place midway between the ‘frescoed galleries’ of 
Thierry, and the ‘pliilosophicw’atch-towerof Guizot,' has all the pictorial brilliancy 
of the one, with much of the reflective spcculatiou of the other.” — DfiUy News. 

“A valuable, well-written, and elaborate biography, displajung an unusual 
amount of industry and research .” — Morning Chronicle. 

“ A careful and elaborate historical composition, rich in personal anecdote. 
Nowhere can a more intimate acquaintance be obtained with the principal events 
and leading personages of the first half of the 17th century .” — Morning Post. 

“A work of high litqrary and historical merit. Rarely have the strange 
vicissitudes of romance been more intimately blended with thp facts of real 
history than in the life of Marie de Medicis; nor has the difficult problem of 
combining with. the fidelity of biogra|)hy the graphic power of dramatic delineation 
lieen often more successfully solved than by the talented author of the volumes 
before us. As a pcrsohal narrative, Miss Pardoe’s admirable biography possesses 
the most absorbing and constantly sustained interest ; as a historical record of the i 
events of which it treats, its merit is of no ordinary description .” — John Bull. \ 

“ A life more (Vamatic than that of Marie de Medicis has seldom been written ; j 
one more imjierially tragic, never. The period of Frencli history chosen by Miss i 
i'ardoe is rich in ,all mauiier of associations, and brings together the loftiest i 
names and most interesting events of a stirring and dazzling epoch. She has 
been, moreover, exceedingly fortunate in her materials, A manuscript of the Com- 
mandeur de Rambure, Gentleman of the Bedchamber under the Kings Henry IV., 
Louis XHI„ and Louis XIV., consisting of the memoirs of the writer, with all 
the most memorable events which took place tluring the reigns of those three j 
Majesties, from the year 1594 to that of 1660,. was placed at her disposal by 
M. de la Plane, Mcndter of the Institut Royal de la France. This valuable 
record is very voluminous, and throws a flood of light on every transaction. Of 
tins important document ample use has been judiciously made by Miss Pardoe ; 
and her narrative, accordingly, has a fulness and particularity possessed l)y none 
. ruher, and wdiicli adds to the dramatic interest of the subject. The work is very 
elegantly written, and will be read with delight. It forms another monument to 
the worthiness of female intellect in the age we live m.^'-^Illustrated Nmos 
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MEMOIRS OE THE 

BARONESS D’OBERKIRCH, 

ILLUSTRATIVE OP THE SECRET HISTORY OP 


THE COURTS OF FRANCE, RUSSIA^ AND GERMANY. 

WHITTEN BY HEBSELE, 

And Edited by Her Grandson, the Count de Montbrison. 

3 vols. Post 8vo. 31s, 6d. 


I The Baroness d’Oberkirch, being the intimate friend of the Empress of Russia, 
wife of Paul I., and the confidential companion of the Duchess of Boui hon, | 
! her facilities for obtaining information respecting the most private ailtiirs of the ; 
i principal Courts of Europe, render her Memoirs unrivalled as a book of interest- j 
I ing anecdotes of the royal, noble, and other celebrated individuals who flourished | 
j on the continent during the latter part of the last century. Among the royal per- j 
; Bonages introduced to the reader in this work, are Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, I 
i Philip Egalite, and all the Princes of France then Jiving— -Petet the Great, the ! 
; Empress Catherine, the Emperor Paul, and his sons Constantine and Alexander, i 
• of Russia — Frederick the Great and Prince Henry of Prussia — The Emperor ! 
i Joseph II. of Austria— Gustavus III. of Sweden— Princess Christina of Saxony — 

' Sobieski, and Czartoriski of Poland — and the Princes of Brunswick and Wurlem- 
‘ berg. Among the rcrnarkable persons are the Princes and Princesses de Ijamballe, 
j de Ligne and Galitzin — the Dukes and Duchesses de Cboiscul, de Mazariri, de 
j Boufflers, de la Valliere, de Guiche, dc Penthibvre, and de PoHgnac— Cardinal de 
I Rohan, Marshals Biron and d’Harcourtj Count de Staremberg, Baroness de 
j Krudener, Madame Geotfrin, Talleyrand, Mirabeau, and Neckcr — with Count ' 
I Cagliostro, Mesmer, Vestris, and Madame Mara; and the work also includes j 
j such literary celebrities as Voltaire, Condorcet, de la Harpe, de Beaumarchais, , 
I Rousseau, Lavater, Beruouiili, Raynal, de FEpee, Huber, Gbthe, vVieland, Male- j, 
I sherbes, Marmontel, de Slael .and de Genlis; with some singular disclosures 
I respecting those celebrated Englishwomen, Elizabeth Chudleigh, Duchess of j 
; Kingston, and Lady Craven, Margravine of Anspach. j 

j « The Baroness d’Ol)eri<lrch, whose remarkable Memoirs are here (jiven to the public, saw 
j much of courts and courilers, and her Memoirs are filled with a variety of anecdotes, not 
I alone of lords and ladies, but of emperors and empresses, kings and queens, and reigning 
f princes and princesses. As a picture of society anterior to the French Revolution, the book 
j is the latest and most perfect production of its kind extant j and as suirh, besides it.«i minor 
> value as a book of amusement, it possesses a major value as a work of information, which, in 
the Interest of historical truth, is, without exaggeration, almost Incalculable.’*— Odwmr. 

1 ** Thoroughly genuine and unofifected, these Memoirs display the whole mind of a woman 

' who was well worth knowing, and relate a large part of her experience among people with 
j whose names and characters the world will be at all times busy, A keen observer, and by 
I position thrown in the high places of the world, the Baroness d’Oberkirch was the very 
woman to writje Memoirs that would Interest future generations. We commend these 
I volumes inof|t heartily to every reader. They are a perfect magazine of pleasant anecdotes 
i and interesting characteristic things. We lay down these charming volumes with regret. 

I They will entertain the most fastidious readers, and instruct the most informed.”— Aforammer. 
j “An intensely Interesting autobiography.**— Momfngr Chronicle. 

I ** A valuable addition to the personal history of an important period. The volumes deserve 

' general poipularlty.”— JVews. 

I “ One of the most interesting pieces of contemporary history, and one of the richest 
collections of remarkable anecdotes and valuable reminiscences ever produced.**— JoA« Bull 
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MEMOIRS OF JOHN ABERNETHY, F.R.S., 

WITH A VIEW OF HIS WRITINGS, LECTURES, AND CHARACTER. 

BY GEOKGE MACILWAIN, P.E.O.S., 

Author of “ Medicine and Surgery One Inductive Science,” &c. 

Second Edition, 2 v. post 8vo., with Portrait. 21s. 

“ A memoir of high professional and general interest .” — Morning Post. 

“These memoirs convey a graphic, and, we believe, faithful picture of the 
celebrated John Abernetliy. The volumes are written in a popular style, and will 
afford to the general reader much instruction and entertainment.”— JF/er«W. 

“ This is a book which ought to be read by every one. The professional man 
will find in it the career of one of the most illustrious professors of medicine of 
our ov\ n (»r of any other age— the student of intellectual science the progress of a 
truly i)rofound philosopher — and all, the lesson afforded by a good man's life. 
Aljernethy’s memory is worthy of a good biographer, and happily it has found 
one- Mr, Macilwaiin writes well; and evidenHy, in giving the history of his 
deceased friend, he executes a labour of love. The arrangement of his matter is 
excellent .• so happily interwoven with narrative, anecdotes, often comical enough, 
and deep reflection, as to cWy a reader forward irresistibly.” — Standard. 


THE LITERATURE AND ROMANCE 

OF NORTHERN EUROPE; 

CONSTITUTING A COMPLETE HISTORY OP THE LITERATURE OF SWEDEN, 
DENMARK, NORWAY, AND ICELAND, WITH COPIOUS SPECIMENS OF THE 
MOST CELEBRATED HISTORIES, ROMANCES, POPULAR LEGENDS AND TALES, 
OLD CHIVALROUS BALLADS, TRAGIC AND COMIC DRAMAS, NATIONAL SONGS, 
NOVELS, AND SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF THE PRESENT DAY. 

BY WILLIAM AKD MABY HOWITT. 2 vols. 21s. ( 

“ English readers have long been indebted to Mr. and Mrs. Howitt. They ? 
have now increased'our obligations by presenting us with this most charming and | 
valualilo work, by means of which the great majority of the reading public will j 
he, for the flrst time, made acquainted with the rich stores of intellectual w ealth ; 
long garnered in the literature and beautiful romance of Northern Europe, j 
From the famous Edda, whose origin is lost in antiquity, down to the novels of | 
Aliss Bremer and Baroness Knorring, tlie prose and jmetic writings of Denmark, i 
Norway, Sweden, and Iceland are hefe introduced to us in a manner at wice j 
singularly comprehensive and concise. It is no dry enumeration of names, but j 
the very marrow and spirit of the various works displayed before us. We have l 
old ballads ami fairy tales, always fascinating; we have scenes from plays, and 
selections from the poets, with most attractive biographies of great men. The 
songs^d ballads are translated with exquisite poetic beauty.”— 5«». , 

“ A book full of information— and as such, a welcome addition to our literature. 
The translations— especially of some of the ballads and other poems — are exe- 
cuted with spirit and taste.” — Athmmim. 
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MILITAfiY LIFE IN ALGEIIIA. 

BY THE COITNT P. DE CASTELLANE. 2 vbls. 218. 

“We cbrtimend this book as really worth perusal. The volumes make us 
familiarly acquainted with the nature of Algerian experience. Changarnier, 
Cavaignac, Canrobert, Lamoriciore, and St. Arnaud are brought prominently 
before the reader. 

“ These volumes will be read with extraordinary interest. The vivid maimer 
in which the autlror narrates his adventures, and the number of personal anecdot es 
that he tells, engage the reader's attention in an extraordinary manner. The 
sketches which the Count gives of the French leaders convey to us .a very accu- 
rate idea of some of the most remarkable military celebrities who have figured in 
the recent political events in France — Changarnier, Biigeaud, Lamoriciere, 
Cavaignac, Caiirobert, Bosquet, among many others. It would he dilRcult to 
point out a chapter that has not its peculiar charms .” — Sunday 2^imes> 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 

AN ENGLISH SOLDIER 

IN THE UNITED STATES’ AKMY. 2 vols. 21s. 

“ The novelty characterising these interesting volumes is likely to secure them 
many readers. In the first place, an account of the internal organization, the 
manners and customs of the United, States’ Federal Army, is in itself, a novelty, 
and a still greater novelty is to have this account rendered by a man who had 
served in the English before joining the American army, and who can give his ; 
report after having every opporturiiiy of comparison. The author went through | 
the Mexican campaign with General Scott, and his volumes contain much descrip- * 
tive matter concerning battles, sieges, and marches on Mexican territory, besides 1 
their sketches of the normal chropic condition of a United Slates soldier in time of I 
peace ,” — Daily News. j 

HISTORY OF THE 

BRITISH CONQUESTS IN INDIA. 

B Y HORACE ST. JOHN. 2 vols. 21s. 

“ A work of great and permanent historical value and interest.” — Post. 

** The style is graphic and spirited. The facts are well related and artistically 
grouped. The narrative is always readable ami interesting.”— 


HISTORY OF CORFU; 

AND OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 

by LIEUT. H, J. W. JERVIS, Royal Artillery, 

1 voL, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

“Written with great care and research, and including probably all the 
particulars of any moment in the history of Corfd.” — dl/ienaum. 


8 HURST AND BLACKETT’s NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


! THE JOUMALS AND COllRESPONDENCE OF 

i GENERAL SIR HARRA CALVERT, 

I BART., G.C.B. and G.C.IL, 

I ADJUTANT-GF.NERAL OF THE FORCES UNDER H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK. j 
i COMfMUSING THE CAMPAIGNS IN FLANDERS AND HOLLAND IN 1793 - 9 ^} > 
j WITH AN APPENDIX CONTAINING HIS i 

I PLANS FOR THE DEFENCE OF THE COUNTRY IN CASE OF INVASION. j 

j EDITED BY HIS SOIV, SIB HAEBY VEKNEY, BART, j 

1 vol. royal 8vo., witlilargi* inaj)S, 14s. bound. 

“ Both the journals and letters of CajR. Calvert are full of interest. The ; 
letters, iji particular, are entitled to much jjraise. Not too long, easy, graceful, j 
not without wit, and everywhere marked by good sense and good taste — the | 
series addressed by Caj)t. Calvert to his sister are literary compositions of no i 
coininon order. With the best means of observing the progress of the war, and j 
with his faculties of judgment exercised and strengthened by cxperitnice — a quick i 
eye, a placid temper, and a natural ai)tilTide for language rendered Capt. Calveit ! 
in many respects a model of u military critic. Sir Harry Veniey has performed i 
liis duties of editor very well. The book is creditable to all parties concerned in | 
its jiroduction.” — Athenmim. | 


COLONEL LANBMANN’S ADVENTURES 

AND RECOLLECTIONS. 2 vols. 21s. 

. “ Among the ancedot<‘s in this work will be found notices of King George III., 
the Dukes of Kent, Cumberland, Cambridge, Clarence, and Riclimomi, the Princess 
Augusta, General Garth, Sir HanvMildraay, Lord Charles Somerset, Lord Edward 
i Fitzgerald, Ivord lleatlilield. Captain Grose, &c. The volumes abound in inte- 
resting matter. The anecdotes are one and ail amusing.'’ — Of/server. 

“These ‘Adventures and Recollections’ arc those of a gentleman whose hirtli 
and jirofcssioii gave him facilities of access to distinguished society. Colonel 
Ijandmaiin writes so agreeably that we have little doubt that his volumes will be 
accept able.” — Aihmamm. 


ADVENTURES OF I 

I THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS. | 

i SJ-COND SERIES. I 

BY WILLIAM GBATTAH, ESQ., i 

; LATK LIKOTP-NANT CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 2 VOls, 21s. j 

“ In this second series of the adventures of this famous regiment, the author j 
; extends his uarrative from the first formation of the gallant 8Stb up to the 
; oecupation of l^aris. All the battles, sieges, and skirmishes, in which the regi- 
ment took jiart, are described. Tlie volumes are interwoven with original anec- 
! dotes that give a freshness and spirit to the whole. The stories, and the sketches j 
: of society and manners, with the anecdotes of the celebrities of the time, are tohl 
' in an agreeable and unatfoeted manner. The work bears all tbe characteristics 
of a soldier’s straightforward and entertaining narrative .” — Sunday Times. j 
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CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. 

BY JAMES BEtrCE. 2 vols. 21s. 

This work comprises liiographics of the following Classic and Historic Per- 
sonages Sappho, iEsop> Pythagoras, Aspasia. Milto, Agesilaiis, Socrates, Phto, 
Alcibiades, lleleti of Troy, Alexander the Great, Deuictrius Poliorcetes, Scipio 
Afiicanus, Sylla, Cleopatra, Julius Caesar, Augustus, Tiherius, Gcnnanicus, 
Caligula, Lollia Paulina, Cmsouia, Boadicea, Agrippina, Pop|)ica, Oiho, Com- 
inodus, Caracalla, lleliogahalus,Zciiol)ia, Julian the Apostate, Kudocia, Theodora, 
Charlemagne, Abelard and Heloise, Elizabeth of Hungary, Haiuc, P^ohert Bruce, 
I Tgnez de Castro, Agnes Sorel, Jane Spore, Liicrezia Borgia, Auuc Bullen, Diana 
; of Poitiers, Catherine do Medicis, Queen Eli/^aheth, Mary Queen of Scots. 
: ('crvaiites, Sir Kenelm Dighy, lolin Sobieski. Aiinc of Austria, Ninon tb? 
I I’Enclos, Mile, tie Montpeusier, the Duchess of Orleans, Madame tie Mainteiion, 
I Catharine of Russia, and Madame dc Staid. 

! “ A Book winch has irmny merits, most of all, that of a fresli and unhacKitied 

! subject. The volumes are the result of a good deal of reading, and h.ne besides 
I ail original spirit and flavour about them, which have jileased iis miiciu Mr. 

I Bruce is tiften eloquent, often humorous, and has a proper appreciation of the 
: wit and sarcasm belonging in abundance to liis theme. The variety ami amount 
; of information scattered through his volumes entitle them to l>e generally read, 

; and to In; received on all bands with merited favour.” — E.riui/hur. 

: “We find in lluise piquant volumes the liberal outpouring*) of a ripcselKdarsldp, 

} the results of wide and various reading, given in a style and manner at once jdea- 
I sant, gossip] ly and fneturesque,” — AtkviKpum, 

j “ A series of l)iugra])hi(;al sketches, remarkable for tlteir truth ami fidelity. Tiie 
i work is one wliich will ])lcase the classical scholar and the student of history, 
i wliile it also eontfiins cutertaiuing and instructive matter for tlie gcneval reader.” 
i — Literary Gazette. 


; ‘ RULE AND MISRULE OF 

THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA. 

i BY THE AUTHOR OF “ SAM SLICK,” Ac. 2 vols. 213. 

“We conceive this work to he by far the most valuable and important Judge 
. Haliburton has ever written. While teeming with intcic. i, mora! ami liistorical, 
i to the general reader, it equally constitutes a jihilosophica! study for the jmlitician 
and statesman. It will I'C found to let in a flood of light upon the actual origiu, 
i foruuition, and progress of tlie republic of tlie United States.” — N, and M. Gaz. 

“We believed the autlior of this work to possess a power of Iminour and 
; smeasm second only to tl-.ut of Uahclais and Sidney ,Smitli, and a genuine pathos 
; W’orthy of Henry iYeldiug or Charles Dickens. In the vohmiea before us he 
' breaks upon new, and untrodden ground. We hail this book with pleasure; 
i we consider it an honour to Judge liidibu’-ton. He places before us, fairly and 
: impartially, the history ofEngiish r-o'c in A’ucrica. The book is not. ou’y u h<;cn 
j to the historic student, it is lilied with reflections such as may well engage 
i the attention of the legislaiiug staicsfuan. Mr. Haliburton also shows us the 
I true position of the Car-adas, e;;rdaius the evils of our colonial system, and points 
: out the remedies by which these evils may be counteracted .” — Irish Quarterly 
I Rexnew. 
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THE MAllVELS OF SCIENCE, 

AND THEIR TESTIMONY TO HOLY WRIT; 

A VOPULAR MANUAL OF THE SCIENCES. 

B Y S. W. F IT L L O M, E B Q. 

DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE KING OF HANOVER. 

Sixth Edition, with Numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“ This work treats of the whole origin of nature in an intelligent style ; it puts 
into the hands of every man the means of information on facts the most sublime, 
and converts into interesting and eloquent description problems which once 
]icrplcxed the whole genius of mankind. We congratulate the author on his 
research, his information, and his graceful and happy language.' —i^nYcnwila. 

“ 'JTie skill disjdayed in the treatment of the sciences is not the least marvel in 
the volume, 'i’he reasonings of the author are forcible, fluently expressed, and 
calculated to make a deep impression. Genuine service has been done to the i 
cause of Revelation by the issue of such a book, which is more than a mere 
literary triumph. It is a good action.” — Gkbe.' 
i “ Ii s tone is grave, grand, and argumentative, and rises to the majesty of poetry. 
As a commentary upon the stupendous facts wdiich exist in the universe, it is 
truly a w ork which merits oiir admiration, and w^e unhesitatingly refer our readers 
to its faseinaling pages.”— 

“Witliont parading the elaborate nature of bis personal investigations, the 
I author has laid bold of Ibe discoveries in every department of natural science in | 
a maimer to be apprehended by the meanest understanding, Imt which will at the | 
same time cuimnund the attention of the scholar.” — MeHHviKjor. j 

“A grand tour of the sciences. Mr. Fallom starts from the Sun, runs round ; 
by the Riuuets, noticing Comets as he goes, and puts up for a rest at the Central ; 
Sun. He gets into the Milky \^'aY, Avhieh brings him to the Fixed Stars and : 
Nebula?, lie munches the erust of the Earth, and looks over Fossil Animals and ; 
j Plants. This is followed by a disquisition on the science of the Scriptures. He j 
I then comes back to tlie origin of the Earth, visits the Magnetic Poles, gets 
I among Thunder and l.ightning, makiHi the acquaintance of Magnetism .and Elec- i 
! trieity, dips into Rivers, draws science from Springs, goes into Volcanoes, through ' 
i which he is drawn into a knot of Earthquakes, comes to the suiface with Gaseous ; 

Emanations, and sliding down a Landslip, renews his journey on a ray of Light, , 

; goes through a Prism, secs a Mirage, meets with the Flying Dutchman, observes ; 

I an Optica! riliision, steps over llie Rainbow, enjoys a ilanee with the Northern 
! Anrov.'i, tain's a little I’olarized Light, boils some \Vater, sets a Steam-Engine in | 

' motion, witnesses the expansion of Met.'ils. looks at the Thermometer, and ^ 
I refreshes hiuiself with Ice. Soon he is at Sea, examining the Tides, tumbling i 
j on the M'aves, swiivuiiing, diving, and .Tscertaining the jircssure of Fluids. We ! 

; meet him next in the Air, running through all its properties. Having remarked i 
: on the proj)agation of Sounds, he pauses for a liit of Jilusic, and goes off into the i 
i AA?getable Kingdom, then travels through the Animal Kingdom, and having i 
j visited the various raei's of the human family, xviuds up with a dcmonslration of 1 
I the Auatoiny of Man.” — fuamhm'. 



VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 1 1 


^ NARRATIVE OF A 

JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD. 

COMPRISING 

A WINTER PASSAGE ACROSS THE ANDES TO CHILI, 

WITS A VISIT TO THE GOLD .RKOIONS OP CALIFORNIA AND AUSTRALIA, 

THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS, JAVA, &C. 

B Y F. G E E S T A E C K E R. 

3 vols. post 8 VO. 31s. 6d. 

“Starting from Bremen fo^ California, the author of this Narrative ])rocc(‘f]e(l 
to Rio, and rhcuce to Buenos Ayres, where lie exchanged the wihl seas for the 
yet wilder Pampas, and made his way on horseback to Valparaiso across the 
Cordilleras — a winter passage full of difficulty and danger. From Valparaiso 
he sailed to CJalifoiiiia, and visited Sau Francisco, Sacramento, and the mining j 
districts generally. Thence he steered his course to the South Sea Islands, | 
resting at Honolulu, Tahiti, and other genis of the sea in that quarter, and from 1 
thence to Sydney, marching thrpugh the'. Murray Valley, and iiis])ecling the 
Adelaide -district. From Australia he dashed onward to Java, riding through the 
interior, and taking a general survey of Batavia, witli a glance at Japan and llic 
Japanese. An active, intelligent, observant man, the notes he made of his adven- 
tures are full of variety and interest. His descriptions of places and jiorsoiis arc 
iiv(dy, and his remarks on natural productions and the plicnonieria of (arth, sofa, 
and sky arc always sensihh?, and made with a view to praeticid results. Those 
portions of the Narrative which refer to California and Australia arc re]>lete with 
vivid sketelies ; and indeed the whole work abounds with living and picturesque 
descriptions of mofn, maoners, and localities.” — (»luhe. 

“The atithor of this compreliensive narrative ernharked at Bremom for Cali- 
fornia, and (Ik.'h look ship to the South Sea Islands, of wliioJi and of tlieir iidial.dt- 
ants we have souk.* pleasant sketches. From tlio; South Sea isiunds hi* s.-iiled 
xYnstralia, where he etfected a very during and adventurous jovunoy by himself 
through the Murray Valley to iVdelaide. He then proceeded to Java, the interior 
of which he explored to a considcralile distance. Before he dcqnirted for Europe, 
he remained some timo at Batavia, and w;as so fortunate us to witness the arrival 
of the Japanese vessel hriuging her {inniial cargo of goods from .lapan. lude- | 
pemlently of great variety — for these pages are never iifonotonous or dull — a | 
pleitsanl freshness pervades Mr. Gcrstaeckers chequered narrative, it oilers much ’ 
to interest, and (ronveys much valuable information, .set forth in a very hteid uml ! 
I graphic manner,” — Aihenoium, j 

j “ These t ravels cousi.ited ])rincip.illy in a * winter passage across tlie Andes to i 
! Chili, wdth a visit to the gold regions of California and Australia, Uie South Sea j 
I Islands, Java, Nc.' In the present state of things and position of affairs, no uM)re | 
desirable book can he imagined. It carries n.*, at once to thecentn; of attraetiou;. i 
— it conveys us t(» the land of promise to expectant thousands. We behold, faee i 
to face, the mighty regions wdicre so many of our countrymen have gone, that 
it seems almost a second home. Me are informed, in ir.iuute details of tiie life i 
that is led there. There is no false glitter thrown over tlie account. s ; the author ; 
evidently strives to raise, no false hopes, and excite no unreasonable ex.]!ecta!mi:.s. ; 

! The accounts given of California are particularly explicit. Tlio (ie.seriplion of - 
, Sydney during the excitement prevailing on the discovery of new mines is very | 

; interesting.” — Sun. t 
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A U S T R A L I A AS I T IS: | 

ITS SETTLEMENTS, FARMS, AND GOLD FIELDS, | 

BY P. LAWCELOTT, ESQ,. j 

MINERALOCtlCAL SURVEYOR IX TUB AUSTRALIAX COLONIES. | 

Second Edition, Revised. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. j 

‘'This is an unadorned account of the actual condition in which these colonies | 
are found by a professional surveyor and mineralogist, who goes over the ground ■ 
with a careful glance and a remarkable aptitude for seizing on the practical por- 1 
tions of the suliject. On the climate, the vegetation, and the agricultnral | 
resources of the coimtr)', he is copious in the extreme, and to the intending | 
eniignint an invaluable instructor. As may be expected from a scientific hand, j 
the subject of gold digging undergoes a thorough manipulation. Mr. Lancelott | 
dwells with minuteness on the several indications, stratificatipns, varieties of soil, ^ 
and methods of working, experience has pointed out, and offers a perfect manual | 
of the new craft to the adventurous settler. Nor has he neglected to ])rovide | 
him with information as to t he sea voyage and all its accessories, tlie commodities [ 
most in request at the antipodes, and a general view of social w’ants, family j 
management, &c., such as a shrewd and observant counsellor, aided by old i 
resident authorities, can afford. As a guide to the auriferous regions, as well as | 
the pastoral solitudes of Australia, the work is unsurpassed." — Globe, | 

“This is the best book on the new' El Dorado; the best, not only in respect to i 
matter, style, and arrangement, in all of which merits it excels, but eminently' i 
. the best because the latest, and the wwk of a nian professionally conversant with , 
those circumstances which arc charming liuudreds of thousands annually to the ; 
great Southern Continent, The last twenty years have been prolific of works ; 
upon Australia, but they are all now obsolete. Every one who takes an interest l 
in Australia would do w-ell to possess himself of Mr. Lanccloit’s work, which ; 
tells everything of tlie social state, of the physiology, and the precious mineralogy | 
of the gold country." — Standard. I 

“ We advise all about to emigi'ate to take this Imok as a counsellor and com- | 
paniou ." — Lloyds Weekly Paper. \ 

- , i 

A LADY’S VISIT TO THE GOLD DIGGINGS | 

OF AUSTRALIA IN 1852-3. | 

BY MBS. CHAELBS OLACT. 1 vol. 10s. Od. 

The mosT jiitliY and entertaining of all the books that have been written on 
the gold iliggings ;” — IMcrnry Ornette. 

' “ Mrs. Claey’s book will be read with considerable interest, and not without 
profit. 11 ei* statements and advice will be most useful among her own sex." — ; 
Athmmuni. 

“ Mrs. Clacy tells her story' well. Her book is the most graphic account of the ; 
diggings and the gold country in general that'is to he had."— ATew.!. j' 

“ One of the best guides to Australian emigi*ants yet issued." — Messenger. \ 

“ We recommend this work as the emigrant’s mdc meemn." — //ome Campanxmi. 
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TOUR OF INQUIRY 

THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY, 

ILIOSTEATING TURIll RUESENT 

i SOCIAL, .POLITICAL, AND RELIGIOUS CONDITION. 

i 

I BY EDMUND SPENCEE,. ESQ., 

I Author of ** Travels in European Turkey," “ Circassia," &c. 2 vols. 21s. 


“Mr. Spencer is favourably known to the public as the author of several works 
describing the land of the Osmanli, the Greek, the Alhiiniaii, and tlie Slavonian ; 
and in the two volumes before us he has given the results of a Tour of inepary 
through France and Italy, which, commencing at Boulogne, includes \isits to 
Paris, to the important towns in the centre and south of France, to Legliorn, 
Rome, ami Piedmont. As a careful observer of the actual coiidition of the [)eople 
in both countries, the results of his inquiries cannot fail to be read with much 
interest and instruction. Mr. Spencer has made himself thorouglily conversant 
with tlie present social, political, and religious condition of the people of France 
and Italy, de-scrihingatone time that curious class the vagrants of l^iris; next the 
I modern miracles by which tlie parti pretre in France are endeavouring to stiiniiJate 
I the superstitious feelings of tlie peasantry; and then the hostility of the J’ajial 
j Church' to intellectual progress, the political condition of Turin, the insurrection 
i at Rome, &c. — topics which at tlie present moment excite the deejicst interest in 
; this country. It must not be supposed that Mr. Spencer’s work is made up of 
j mere dry political or religious disquisitions, however valuable they may lie iii 
I themselves. He describes all that he saw with a facile and graceful pen, and the 
tone of his narrative is altogether so animated and cheerful that we defy the 
; reader who takes the vvork in his hand for mere aiiiusemimt to jmt it down 
i unsatisfied. We have now said enough to rccoiiiiriend Mr. Spencer’s valuable 
j and interesting work, which we have no doubt will command au extended 
I popularity ." — Morning Post. 

i “ Mr. Spencer has travelled througli France and Italy, with the eye.s and feelings 
I of a Protestant philosopher. His volumes contain iniich valuable matter, mntiy | 
1 judicious remarks, and a great deal of useful information."— Chronicle. 


A SKETCHER’S TOUR 

ROUND THE WORLD. 

BY BOBEET BDWES, ESQ, 

1 vol. royal 8vo., with 21 Coloured IHustrations from Original Designs by the 
Author. 21s. elegantly hound. 


FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. 

BY W. KNIGHTON, M.A. 2 vols. 218. 




If HURST AND Blackett’s new publications. 


TRAVELS IN EUROPEAN TURKEY: 

THROtTGH BOSNIA, SEKVIA, BULGARIA, MACEDONIA, ROUMELIA, ALBANIA, AND 
EBIHUS; WITH A VISIT TO GREECE AND THE IONIAN ISLES, AND A HOME- 
WARD TOUR THROUGH HUNGARY AND THE SCLAVONIAN PROVINCES 
OF AUSTRIA ON THE LOWER DANUBE. 

BY EDMUND SPENCEB, ESQ., 

Author, of “ Travels in Circassia,” &c. 

Second and Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, and a valuable 
Map of European Turkey, from the most recent Cliarts in the possession of 
the Austrian and Turkish Governments, revised by the Author, 18s. 

** I'hese important volumes appear at an opportune moment, as they describe 
some of those countries to which public attention is now more particularly 
directed: Turkey, Greece, Ilufigary, and Austria. The autlior has given us a 
most interesting picture of the Turkish Empire, its weaknesses, and the em- 
barrassments from which it is now suffering, its financial difficulties, the discon- 
tent of its Christian, and the turbulence of a great portion of its Mohammedan 
subjects. We are also introduced for the first time to the warlike mountaineers 
of ilosnia, Albania, Upper Moesia, and the almost inaccessible districts of the 
I’indus and tlie Balkan. The different nationalities of that Babcl-like country, 
Turkey in Europe, inhabited by Selavonians, Greeks, Albanians, Macedonians, 
the Koraani and Osmanli — their various chai-acteristics, rfeligioiis, superstitions, 
together with their siiigidar customs and manners, their ancient and contem- 
porary history are vividly described. The Ionian Islands, Greece, Hungary, and 
the Sclavonian Provinces of Austria on ibc Lower Danube, are all delineated in 
the author’s happiest manner. We cordially recommend Mr. Spencer's valuable 
and interesting volumes to the attention of the reader.” — U. S. Mm/azine, 

“ This interesting work contains by far the most complete, the most en- 
lightened, and the most reliable amount of what has been hitherto almost the 
terra incognita of European Turkey, and supplies the reader with abundance of 
eutcrtainmeiit as well as instruction.” — Jo/m Bull. 


ARCTIC MISCELLANIES, 

A SOUVENIR OF THE LATE POLAR SEARCH. 

BY THE OPPICEKS AND SEAMEN OP THE EXPEDITION. | 

DEDICATED BY PERMISsilON TO THE LORDS OF THE ADMIRALTY, | 

Second Edition. 1 vol. with numerous Illustrations, 10s. fid. j 

From thv: “Times.” — This volume is not the Jea.st interesting or instructive 
among tlu* records of the late 'expediliou in se:irch of Sir Jolin Eiaukiin, com- 
manded by Captain Austin, The most valuable porticos of the book aie those 
which, relate to the scientific and practical oliservations made in the course cf the 
expedition, and the descriptions of scenery ami incidetils of arctic travel. From 
tlie variety of the materials, and the novelty of the scenes and incidents to which 
they refer, no less than the interest which attaches to all that relates to the 
probable safely of Sir John Franklin and his companion.^, the Arctic Miscellanies j 
forms a very readable book, and one that redounds to the lionour of the national I 
character. I 
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THE ANSYREEH AND ISMAELEEII: 

A VISIT TO THE SECRET SECTS OF NORTHERN SYRIA, 

WITH A VIEW TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SCHOOLS. 

BY THE BEV. S. LYDB, M.A., 

Lats Chaplain at Beyrout. 1 vol. 10s. Od. 

“ Mr. Lyde’s pages furuisli a very good ilhistraiion of the pres^jjit state of some 
; of the least known parts of Syria. Mr. Lyde visited the most important districts 
of the Aiisyreeh, lived with them, and conversed with their .sheiks or chief men. 
j The ])raetieal aim of the author gives his volumes an interest which works of 
greater pretension want.” — Athenoiam. 

“ By far the best account of the country and the people that has been presented 
by any traveller.” — Critic. 


TRAVELS IN INDIA AND KASHMIR. 

BY BABOH SCHONBEBG. ^ 2 vols. 218. 

“This account of a Journey through India and Kashmir will be read with 
coiisidcrahlc interest. Whatever came in his wray wortliy of record the author 
committed to writing, and the result is an entertaining and instructive misceilany 
of information on Hie country, its climate, its natural productions, its history and 
aii<i(}uiiies, and the character, the religion, and the social condition of its iiihahi- 
tants. The remarks on these various topics possess additional interest as the 
author views India and our rule over that country with the eye of an impartial 
observer .” — John Bull. 


KHARTOUM AND THE NILES. 

BY GEOEGE MELLY, ESQ. 

Second Ihlitiou. 2 v. post 8vo., with Map and illustrations, 21s. 

“Mr. Mclly is of the same school of travel as the author of ‘ JlbOKnt.’ llis 
hook altogether is very agreeable, comprising, besides the (kscription ot Kluirtouiii, 
i many ittldligcnt illusirations of tlie relations now' suh;.is<iMg bcuvc.en tlie ClnvcTti- 
I ments of the Sultan and tlie Pacha, and exceedingly graphic skeU'hcs of Cairo, 
j the Pyramids, the Plain of Thebes, the Cautructs, Ac.” — Lxrtndner, 


ATLANTIC & TRANSATLANTIC SKETCilES. 

BY CAPTAIN MACKINNON, B.N. 2 vols. 21s. 


i “Captain JIackinnon’s sketches of America are of a striking chanictcr and 
i permanent value. His vnlume.s convey a just inopression of the United iitiitcs, a 
i fair and candid view of their stJciety and institutions, so well written tind so 
I entertaining that the etlect of their perusal on the jnibiic here must he con- 
I siderable. They are light, animated, and lively, full of racy sketehc.s, ]>ictnrcs of 
! life, anecdotes of society, visits to reinarkahh? men atnl famous places, sporting 
j episodes, Ac., vety original and interesting.” — S.mnlay Times. 
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REVELATIONS OE SIBERIA. 

BY A BAJSriSHED LADY. 

Third Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. ; 

“ A thoroughly good book. It cannot be read by too many people," — Dickens's '\ 
' Household Words, ; 

“The authoress of these volumes was a lady of. quality, who, having incurred i 
the displeasure of the Russian Government for a political offence, was exiled to ; 
Siberia. The place of her exile was Berezov, the most northerri part of this i 
northern penal settlement *, and in it she spent about two, years, not unjirofitably, | 
as the reader will find by her interesting work, containing a lively and gra})hic 
picture of the country, the people, their manners anh customs, &c. The book 
gives a most important and valuable insight into the economy of what has been 
hitherto the terra incognita of Russian despotism.” — Daily News. 

“ Since the publication, of the famous romance the ^ Exiles of Silieria,' of 
I Madame Cottin, we have had no account of these desolate lands more attractive ' 
j than the present work, from the pen of the Lady Eve Fclinska, which, in its im- 
1 pretending style and truthful simplicity, will win its way to the reader’s heart, , 
j and compel him to sympathise with the fair snfferer. The series of hardsliips i 
i endured in traversing these frozen solitudes is affectingly told ; and once .settled i 
' down at one of the most norlhern points of the convict territory, Berezov, six ; 
hundred miles beyond Tobolsk, the Author exhibits an observant eye for the ! 
natural phenomena of those latitudes, as well as the habits of the scmi-barbaroiis ! 
aborigines This portion of the hook will be found liy the naturalist as well as 
ethnologist full of valuable information.” — Globe. 

“ These ‘Revelations’ give us a novel and interesting sketch of Siberian life — the ■ 
habits, morals, manners, religious tenets, rites, and festivals of the inhahitants. The , 
writer’s extraordinary powers of observation, and the graceful facility with which ; 
she describes everything worthy of remark, render her ‘ Revelations’ as attractive 
and fascinating as they are original and instructive.’^ — Britannia. j 

EIGHT YEARS ! 

IN PALESTINE, SYRIA, AND ASIA MINOR. : 

BY F. A, N-EALE, ESQ,., 

LATE ATTACHED TO THE CONSULAR SERVICE IN SYRIA. | 

Second Edition, 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 

“A vcr>' agreeable book. Mr. Neale is evidently quite, familiar with the 
East, and writ*^s in a lively, shrewd, and good-humoured manner. A great 
deal of information is to be found in his pages.” — Athma^im. 

“ We havfl derived unmingled })leasure from the perusal of t]|>ese interesting 
volumes. Very rarely have we found a narrative of Ea.stern travel so truthful and 
just. There is no guuie>book we would so strongly recommend to the. traveller 
! about' to enter on a Turkish or Syrian tour as this before us. The narrative is 
full of incident, and abounds in vivid pictures of Ttn kish and Levant itie life, in- 
terspersed with well-told tales. The author commences bis narrative at Gaza ; 
visits Askaloii, Jaffa and Jerusalem, Caipha and Mount Carmel, Acre, Sidou ami 
Tyre, Beyrout, Tripoli, Antioch, Aleppo, Alexandretta, Adana, and Cyprus. Of 
several of these famous localities we know no more compact and clearer account 
than that given in these volumes. "We have to thank Mr. Neale for one of the best 
i books of travels that we have met with for « very long time.” — Literary Gazette. ' 
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EIGHTEEN YEABS ON THE 

GOLD COAST OF AFRICA; 

INCLUDING AN ACCOUNT OF THE NATIVE TllIBES, AND THEIR 
INTERCOURSE WITH EUROPEANS. 

BY BBODIE OEUICKSHANK, 

MEMBliK OP THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, CAPE COAST CASTLE. 2 VOls. 21s. 

“ This is one of the most interesting works that ever yet came into onr liands. 
It ])ossesses the charni of introducing us to habits and manners of the liiunan 
family of which before we had no conception. Before reading Mr. Crinekshank’s 
volumes we were wholly unaware of the ignorance of all Eurojicans, as to the 
social state of tlie inhabitants of Western Africa. Mrs. Beecher Stowe's work 
has, indeed, made us all familiar with the degree of intelligence and the disposi- 
tions of the transplanted African; but it has been reserved to Mr. Cmicksliank 
to e-\liil)it the children of Ham in their original state, and to prove, as his work 
])roves to demonstration, that, by the extension of a knowledge of tlie Gospel, and 
by that only, can tlie African be brought within the pale of civilization. We 
anxiously desire to direct public attention to a w'ork so valuable. An incidental 
episode in the work is an affecting narrative of the death of the gifted Letitia 
Elizabeth Landon (L.E.L.), written a few months after her marriage with 
Governor Maclean. It relieves the memory of botli hiisband and wife from all 
the vile scandals that have been too long jiermitted to defile their story.” — 
Standard. 

“ This work will he road with deep interest, and will give a fresh impulse to 
the exertions of philanthropy and religion.” — John liuil. 


LIFE IN SWEDEN, 

WITH EXCURSIONS IN NORWAY 
AND DENMARK. 

. BT SELINA BI7NBUEY. 2 Tols. 21s. 

‘‘ The author of this clever work never misses a lively sketch. Her descriptions ■ 
of life in Sweden and Norway are all iiiquant, and nio.st of them instructive, i 
illustrating northern life in all its phases, from the palace to the cottage. The | 
work is well calculaied to excite in the English public a desire t» visit sccucs i 
which liave as yet been exposed to the view, of few travellers.” — DnUtj News. 

“ Two delightful, well-informed volumes, by a lady of much acuteness, lively 
imagination, and shrewd observance. The whole work is full of deiightfiil 
reinemlirances touclicd off with the skill of an accomplished artist in pen ami ink, 
and it can be safely recommended to the reader, as the freshest, and most 
certainly tlie truthfullest publication upon the North that has of late years been 
given to the world.” — Observer. 

“There is an inexpressible charm in Miss Buubury's narrative. Nothing 
escaped her watchful attention and her descriptions have a piquancy and liveliness j 

which greatly enhance their interest. . 
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NARRATIVE OF A 

FIVE YEARS’ RESIDENCE AT NEPAUL. 

BY CAPTAIN THOMAS SMITH, 

Late Assistant Political-Resident at Nepaul. 2 v. post 8vo. 21s. 

“No man could be better qualified to describe Nepaul than Captain Smith; 
and his concise, but clear and graphic account of its history, its natural produc- 
tions, its laws and customs, and the clmracter of its warlike inhabitants, is very 
agreeable and instructive reading. A separate chapter, not the least entertaining 
in the book, is devoted to anecdotes of the Nepaulese mission, of w'hoiii, and of 
their visit to Europcj many remarkable stories are told ” — Post. 


CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, AND MAY BE. 

By the late Lieutenant-Colonel Sir R. Bonnycastle. 

With an Account of Recent Transactions, 

BY SIB J. E. ALEXANDER, X.L.S., &Ci 2 v. with Maps, &c. 21s. 

“ These volumes offer to the British public a clear and trustworthy statement 
of the atfairs of Canada, and the effects of the immense public works in progress 
and completed; with sketches of localities and scenery, amusing anecdotes of 
personal observation, and generally every information which may be of use to the 
traveller or settler, and the military and political reader. The information ren- 
dered is to be thoroughly relied on as veracious, full, and conclusive,” — Mes- 
senger. 


FIVE YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES. 

BY CHARLES W, DAY, ESQ. 2 vols. 21s. 

“ It would be unjust to deny the vigour, brilliancy, and varied interest of this 
work, the abundant stores of anecdote and interest, and the copious detail of 
local habits and peculiarities in each island visited in succession.” — Globe. 


SCENES FROM SCRIPTURE 

BY THE REV. Or. CBOLY, LL.D. 10s. 6d. 

Eminent in every mode of literature, Dr. Croly stands, in our judgment, first 
among the living poets of Great Britain — the only man of our day entitled by his 
power to venture within the sacred circle of religious poets.” — Standard. 

“An admirable addition to the library of religious families .” — John Bull. 


THE AETOBIOGRAPHY OF A MISSIONARY. 

BY THE BEV. J.‘ P. PLETOHER, 

Curate of South Hampstead. Author of “ A Residence at Nineveb.” 2 v. 21s. 
“ A graphic sketch of missionary life.” — Examiner. 

“ \Ye conscientiously recommend this book, as well for its amusing character 
as for the spirit it displays of earnest piety.” — Standard. 
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FAMILY ROMANCE; 

OH, DOMESTIC ANNALS OE THE ARISTOCIUCY, 

BY J. B. BURKE, ESQ,, Author of “ The Peerage/’ &c. 2 v., 21s, 

Among the many other interesting legends and romantic family histories com- 
prised in these volumes, will be found the following:— The wondeiful narrative 
of Maria Stella, Lady Newhorough', who claimed on such strong evidence to be a 
Princess of the House of Orleans, and disputed the identity of J>onis Philippe — 
The stoiT of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathmore, and 
the sufferings and fate of her only ehild — The Leaders of Fashion, from Grainont 
to D'Orsay — Tlie rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Alinister at 
Parma — The curious claim to the Earldom of Crawford — The Strange Vicissitudes 
of our Great Families, replete with the most romantic details — The story of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closehurn (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the re- 
markable tradition associated with them — The Legend of the Lainhtons— Tlie 
vcrilication in our own time of tli^ famous prediction as to tlie Earls of Mar — 
Lady Ogilvy's escape — The Beresford and Wyuyard ghost stories, correctly told — 
&c., &c, 

“ It were impossible to praise too highly as a work of amusement these t wo most 
interesting volumes, whether we should have regard to its excellent plan or its 
not less excellent execution. The volumes are just what ought to be found (ni 
every drawing-room tiilile. Here you have nearly fifty captivating romam?cs, with 
the pith of all their interest preserved in uudiminisiied jioignancy, and any ope 
may be read in half an hour. It is not the least of their merits that the 
romances arc founded on fact — or xvhat, at lea.st, has been banded down for truth 
by long tradition— and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction. 
Each story is told in the clear, unaffected style with which the author’s former 
works have made the ]»uhlic familiar, while they afford evidence of the value, 
even to a work of amusement, of that liistoncal and genealogical learning that 
may justly he expected of the author of ‘ The Peerage.’ Tin; aristocracy and 
gentry owe, indeed, a great debt to Mr. Burke as their family historian.” — 
Utandurd. 

“ Tlie very reading for sea-side or fire-side in our hours of idleness.”— 
noium. 


SPAIN AS IT IS. 

BY G. A. HOSKINS, ESQ. 2 vols. 21s. 

“ To the tourist this work will prove invaluable. It is the most complete and 
interesting portraiture of Spain that has ever come under our notice .’^ — John Bull. 

NAVAL ARCHITECTURE: 

A TREATISE ON SIIIP-BUILDING, AND THE RIG OF CLIPPERS, 

WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR A NBJW METHOD OF LAVING DOWN VESSELS. 

BY LORD ROBERT MONTAGU, A.M. 

Second Edition, with 54 Diagrams. 6s. 

Lord Montagu's work will be equally valuable to the ship-hiiildcr and the 
ship-owner— to the mariner and the commander of yachts.”— U'. S. Magazine. 
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SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS ! 

AND MODEM INSTANCES; I 

OR, WHAT HE SAID, DID, OR INYENTED. j 

Second Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

“ We do not fear to pre<lict that tliese delightful volumes will he the most i 
popular, as, beyond doubt, they are the best of all Judge Haliburton’s adinii iihle ; 
works. The ‘ Wise Saws and Modem Instances’ evince powers of imagination 
and expression far beyond what even his former publications could Itjad any one 
to ascribe to the author. We have, it is true, long been familiar with his quaint 
humour and racy narrative, but the volumes before us take a loftier range, and 
are so rich in fun and good sense, that to offer an extract as a sample would be 
an injustice to author and reader. It is one of the })leasantcst books we ever 
read, anti we earnestly recommend it.” — Standard. 

“ Let Sam Slick go amackarel lislnng, or to court in England—let him venture 
alone among a tribe of the sauciest single women that ever banded themselves 
together in electric chain to turn tables or to mystify man — our hero always 
manages to come off with flying colours — to heat every craftsman in the cunning 
of his own calling — to get at the heart of every maid's and matron’s secret. 
The book before us will be I'ead and laughed over. Its (piaint and racy dialect 
will ])lease some readers— its abundance of yarns will amuse others. There is 
something in the volumes to suit readers of every humour.” — JiJummm. 

“ The humour of Sara Slick is inexhaustible. lie is ever and everywhere a ; 
welcome visitor; smiles greet his "Sipproach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his j 
longue. The present is altogether a most edifying production, reniarkahle alike j 
for its racy humour, its sound philosoidiy, the felicity of its illustrations, and the ; 
delicacy of its satire. Whether he is making love to Sophy, or chatting wi:h the i 
President about English men and manners, or telling ghost stories, or iudidging in | 
day-dreams, or sketching the characters of Yankee skippers, or poaching in our ; 
fisheries, or enticing a British man-of-war on to a sand-har, he, is equally delightful ; ; 
charming us by the graphic vivacity and picturesque quaiutness of his descriptions, ^ 
and, above all, by his straightforward honesty and truth. AVc promise our | 
readers a great treat from the |)erusal of these ‘ Wise Saws and Modern Instances,’ ; 
which contain a world of practical wisdom, and a treasury of the richest fun.” — \ 
Morning Post. 

“ As a work embodying the cynicism of Rocbefoucault, with the acutenc,ss of 
Pascal, and the experience of Theophrastus or La Bruyere, it may be said that, 
except Don Qui.xote, the present work has no rival.” — Observer. 


TRAITS OE AMERICAN HUMOUR. | 

EDITED BY THE ADTHOB OP « SAM SLICK.” 3 vols. 31s, 6d. ; 

“We have seldom met with a work more rjbh in fun or more generally > 
delightful.”— ‘•AV«nr/flrf/. J 

“ No man has done more than the facetious Judge Halibiirton, through the ; 
mouth of the inimitable *Sarh,’ to make the old parent country recognise and 
appreciate her queer transatlantic progeny. His present collection of comic : 
stories and latigiiable traits is a budget of fun full of rich specimens of American I 
humour.”— ! 
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I T II E 11 0 S E S. 

I BY THE AXITIIOR OF 

I “ THE HISTORY OP A FLIRT,” &c. 3 vols. 

I “ The author of ‘ The Flirt’ is ever welcome as a writer. ‘ The Roses’ is a 
i novel which cannot fail to charm .” — Obse rver. 

“ ‘ The Roses’ displays, with the polish always attendinj!; a later work, all the 
talerh which appeared in ‘The Flirt,’ and ‘ Tlic Mamjcuvriug Mother.’ It is a 
hook which no oik; would lay down unfinished.” — Stav/Iard. 

; “ In this channing novel the author has brought out the female character in 

I tliree well-eliosen contrasts. The whole tale is a history of sw’(?et and tender 
I Intaits to whicli the reader cannot refuse his sympathy.” — John Hull. 

l ELECTRA: A ST0RY”()F MODEM TIMES. 

! BY THE AUTHOR OP “ ROCKINOHAM.” 

I WITH TLUJSmA'J'lONS BY LORI) GERALD FITZGERALD. SECOND EDITION. 3 V. 

From the Times. — “ The author of ‘Rockingham’ holds always a vigorous 
I pen. It is impossible to deny him the happy facidiy of telling a pleasing story 
: with abilily and power. His characters are the flesh and blood w'e meet in our 
^ daily walks; their language is natural, appropriate, and to the purpose. We are 
hound to extend our highest ])raise lu the skill with wdiich the several characters 
, in ‘ Eleclra’ are pourtrayed, ’muI with which the interest of the story is sustained 
; to tlie very last chaiiter. Lady (deiiarlovre and her daughter, Lord (ileuarloXve 
; and Eleetra, are all tinely-dravvn pictures, and are Ddl of touches by a master 
I liaiid. We kfiow not when we have seen inofe exipn.sito painting than in the 
j character of Eleetra, or more coiuincing evidence of the kiiovvledge of human 
I nature, in its subtlest as well as most prominent features, than is revealed in the 
I widely-distinet characters of Lady Gleiiarlowe and her stepson.” 

j AlLiEFORD: A FAMILY HISTORY. 

j BY THE AUTHOR OP “ JOHN DRAYTON.” 3 v. 

i “ A. work abounding in fascination of an irresistible kind.” — Obscrvf'r. 

! “A detightliil tale— fnli of atreetiiig iueideni.” — Slnvilurd. 

I *• A most charming and absorbing story.” — CrUic. 

! “ The hook throughout excites tlie interest of reality.” — %rvintor. 

j “ ‘ Aiheford’ is the hiogra])hy of the clever writer of ‘ John Drayton.’ It is 
I a deeply interesting talc.” — Britannia. 


I CHARLES AUCHESTER. 

! DEDICATED TO THE RIGHT HON. B. DISRAELI. .3 VOls. 

“ The author has originality and a strong imagination.” — Thues. 

“ Music has never had so glowing an advocate as the author of these volumes. 
There is an amazing deal of al^lity disiilayed in them.” — Herald, 

“ The life of an enthusiast in music, by himself. The w'ork is full of talent. 
The sketclies of the masters and artists are life-like. In Seraphael all will recog- 
nize Mendelssohn, and in Miss Benette, Miss Lawrence, and Anastase, Berlioz, 
^ Jemiy Lind, and anotlicr well-known to artist life, will be easily detected. To 
every one who cares for music, the volumes will prove a delightful study.” — 
Britannia, 
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H A E R Y M U [ R; 

A STORY OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOB OF .“MAEGABET MAITLA ND.” 

Second Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. - 

“ We prefer ^ Harry Muir' 'to most of the Scottish novels tlmt liave appeared 
since Galt's domestic stories. This new talc, by the autlior of ‘ Marj^arcit Mail land,' 
is a real picture of the weakness of man's nature and the depths of woman’s kind- 
ness. The narrative, to repeat our praise, is not one to he entered on or j)arted 
from without our regard for its writer being increased." — Jilimepum. 

“A picture of life, everywhere genuine in feeling, perfect in expression. " — 
Examiner, 

“this is incomparahly the best of the author's works. In it the hrillicnt 
promise atforded by ‘ Margaret Maitland’ has been fully realised, and no\? there 
can be no question tliat, for graphic pictures of Scottisl) life, the author is 
entitled to he ranked second to none among modern writers of fiction." — Cale- 
donian Mercury. 

BY THK SAME AUTEOB,. 

ADAM GBAEME 

OF MOSSGRAY. 

Second Edition. 3 vols. 

“ A story awakening genuine emotions of 
interest and delight hy its admirable pictures 
of Scottish life and sceiiery.”-~y’os/. 


DARIEN; OR, THE MERCHANT PRINCE. 

BY ELIOT WABBUBTON. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

“ The scheme for the colonization of Darien by Scoiebrnen, and the ojtening 
of a communication between the East and West across the Istlmius of Panama, 
furnishes the foutidation of this story, which is in all respects worthy of the 
high reputation which the author of the ‘ Crescent and the Cross’ had already 
made for himself. The early history of the Merchant Prince introduces the ! 
> reader to the. condition of Spain under tlie Inquisition; the jiortraitures of \ 
; Scottish life which occujiy a prominent place in the narrative, are fidl of spirit ; j 
the scenes in America exhibit the state of the natives of the new world at that j 
period ; the daring deeds of the Buccaneers supply a most romantic element in | 
the story; and an additional interest is infused into it hy the introduction of i 
various celebrated characters of the period, such as Laws the French financier, j 
' and/Patei’son, the founder of the Bank of England. - All t liese varioti ingredients ! 
arC'treated with that brilliancy of style and powerful descriptive talent, by w^hieh 
the peu of Eliot Warburton w'as so eminently distinguished.” — John Bull. 

THE FIRST LIEUTENANT’S STORY. | 

BY LAlDY CATHAEINE LONG. 3 vols, 1 

' “ As a tracing of the workings of human passion and principle, the book is full ! 

<iif exquisai® beauty, delicacy, and tenderness.”— Diii/y News. j 


CALEB FIELD. 

A TALE OF THE PURITANS. 
Chkaper Er/iTioN. 1 v. (iv. 

“This beautiful protinction is every way 
worthy of its author’s reputation in the 
very first rank of contemporary writers.”— 
I Stumlurd. 
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HIGH AND JoW; 

0 1, LIFE’S CHANCES AND CHANGES. 

BY TilK HON. HENRY COKE. 3 v. 

THE rOVNa HEIBESS, 

BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 3 v. 

*' 'I’ho 1)cst of Mrs. Trollope’s novels.”— 
Siand'ird, 

“ 'Die k'liowleflge of the worlrl which Jlrs. 
Trollope possesses in so eminent ii ilegree is 
.stre ugly exhibited in the pages of this 
novd.'— Observer. 

Thd DEAN’S DAUGHTEB, 

OR, THE DAYS WE LIVE IN. 

BY MliS. CORE. 3f. 

” One of the best of Mrs Glare’s stories. 
The volumes are strewed with smart and 
sparkling epigrum.” — Morning Chronicle, 

CASTLE AVON. 

By the Autlior of 

“ EMILIA WYNDHAM/' &c. 3 v. 

Ciistle Avon’ is, in our judgment, one of 
the most successful of the author’s works.” 
—VosL 

LADY MAEION. 

BY MUS. \V, FOSTKU. 3 v. 

“ Tliis fascinating novel needs not the 
attraction of the liiinie of the late Duke <*f 
Wellington’s niece upon the title-jmge to 
coinvnerid it to the novel readers ot the 
fashionable world. The work gives evidence 
of talent of no coininoii order.''- John Mull. 


THE LONGWOODS 
OF TEE GEANGE. 

By the Author of 
“ ADEBAIDJJ LINDSAY.” 3 v. 

“ ‘ 'Die iiOirgw/iods’ are a family group, in 
the story of wh\s/life romance reader.s will 
I’t’d !i charm and an interest similar to that 
Wiiich attends the annals of the ‘Vicar of 
Waketield,’ "—Daili/ Netvs. 

UNCLE WALTER. 

BY MRS. 'iVoLLOi^E, 3 v. 

‘“Uncle Walter’ il^rt exceedingly enter- 
taining novel. It nssnrt\]\Irs. Trollope more 
than ever in her position as one of the ablest 
fiction writers of the day.”-v3/wj*rtmg‘ Poxt. 


THE KINNEARS. 

A SCOTTISH STORY. 3 v. 

” We heartily commend this story to the 
attention of our rentiers for its power, sim- 
plicity, and truth. None can read its impres. 
sive record without interest, and few without 
Improvement.”— Morning Post. 

BROOMHILL; 

OR, THE COUNTY BEAUTIES. 

” * BroomJiill’ is a tale of life in polite 
society. The dialogue is ea.sy— the interest 
is well sustained.”— JfAt'WdeMm. '' 

MARY SEAHAM. 

BY MRS. GREY, 

Author of “ The Gambler's Wife.” 3 v. 

” Equal to any former novel by its author.” 
— Athenmirn. ' , 

‘‘An admirable work— a powerfully con- 
ceived novel, founriod on u plot of high 
moral and dramatic interest.”— JoA« Mull, 

ANNETTE. A Tale. 

BY W. F. DEACON. 

With a Memoir of the Author, by the 
Hon. Sir T. N. Talfouhi), D.C.L. 3 v. 

‘‘‘Annette’ is a stirring tale, and has 
enough in it of life and interest to keep it 
for .some years to come in request. 'I'lie 
prefatory memoir by Sir Thomas Tiilfourd 
would he at all times interesting, nor the less 
so for containing two long ieller.s from Sir 
Walter Scott to Mr, ]>eacon, full of gentle 
far-thinking wisdom,”— 

CONFESSIONS OP AN 
ETONIAN. 

BY C. ROWCROFT, esq. 3 v. 
‘‘The life of an Etonian— his pranks, his 
follies, bis loves, his fortunes, and misfor- 
tunes— is here amusingly drawn and happily 
coloured by an accomplished artist. The 
work is full of anecdote and lively painting 
of men and munfiers.”— 6’fw^c. 

THE BELLE OP THE 
VILLAGE. - 
By the Author of 

“ The Old English Geutleman.” 3 v. 

‘‘An admirable story. It may take its 
place by the side of ‘The Old English Qeu* , 
tlemap.’ Bttll. 

The LADY and the PRIEST. 

BY MBS. MABERLY. 3 t. . 



TUtl ARlXty AND NAVY. 


Published on the 1st of every Month, x’rice 3s. 6d. 

COLBUllN’S UNITED 8EEVICE MAGAZINE, 


AND j 

NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL. i 

! 


I , ' TOs popular periodical, which has now been est<ib]ished a quarler of 
r a century, embraces subjects of such extensive vanety and powiiliil 
1 interest as must lender it i cely less acceptable to readeis m central 
than to the infemheis of those piofessions foi wlio>f use it is more pai 
ticularly intended Independently of a su(q|ssjon of ()rit>in d Papers | 
on intuiinerahle intciesting subjicts, Personal Nairatncs, Hisloiu il 
Incidents, (’otreapondi nee, &c., each ninnher compri'-os liiof^tapliK il 
Memoirs of Eminent Otliceis of all branches of service, Ilevicns (d Psew 
Publications, cither immediately rchtinj? to the Army or Aaw, or in- 
volvinjf feubjects of utility or interest to the memlieis of utliei, Ihill 
Repoits of 'IVials by Courts Maitial, Distribution o( the Vrmy and Aa’ /, ' 
'Heneral Orders, (hrculais, IVornotio is, Appointments). Births, M iniafrts, 
Obituary, &c , with all the ^a\al md Military Inte]h^>ei)ce of the Month. 


“This IS confessedly one of the ablest and most attractive peModic.ils of vvhuh | 
the Hiitish press can Imast, prescnlin^ a wide field of enttitaiiU'Knt to the i 
general as Well as jirotessional readei. The snggeMions tor (he (Kinfit oi the 
two services ate dibliiunushed b> vigour of seme, acute and piactical ohsi iv.Uion, 
an aideiit love of discipline, tem])ri((l hv a high sel)^( ot jusUee, hinioin, ,uui a 1 
tender regard for the welfaie and comtoit of our soldier-j and seamen 
“ At the head of those p( Modicalb which furnish useful and valuablenitoimatim 
to then peculiai classes ot .idcis, as well as amubcincnl to the gencial body of 
the public, must be placed the ‘United Service Maga/inc, and Nav.il and Mditaiy 
Journal.' It mmihcrb among its contributors almost all those gall.int spints who 
have done no less honoiu to tlmii count rv hv then swords llian hv thm ])(‘rs, 
and abounds with the most mteiestmg discussiou' on naval and n h(arv .itlans, 
and btirrmg nanati es ot deeds of arms m all paits of the world, i.tc n uifonn.i- 
tion of value and inleiest to both the Scnvices is culled with the greatc st diligence 
flora every avulable bouice, and the coirespondence ol vanoub divtinguibl ed 
offices which enmh its pages is a featine ot gieat attiaction In slioit, tfra 
‘ United Serv ice M-iga/me’ cm be recommended to every reac^r'wh possesses 
that attachment to hib eountiy which should make him look with tliMlec pest i 
interest on its naval and mihtarj resources.” — Sun. 

“ This tiuly national periodical is always full of the most valuable matter for 
piofessional mcii.” — Moming Herald. * 
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